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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] evevator, 171 WESTMINSTER ST 


Singeing Maehines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Oyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling 
Glazing, Chasing ano 
Embossing, also Ca)- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 


» Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga, 
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Bleaching, 


Finishing, 


Machinery #eme 
for all 
kinds of 


textile fabrics 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE, Room 417 Industrial Trust 








MILL rain te 


Finishing, 


Machinery 


20-Cylinder Drying Machine 


for all 
kinds of 
textile fabrics 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE, Room 417 Industrial Trust Building 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Macliines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 


ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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We make 
Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 


also 


Northrop Looms, 
Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE,. 
Spinning Spindles. MASS. 
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| THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF_OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL | 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 













The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 


The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 











Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 


sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 


No special bobbins, shuftles or other expensive parts. 





Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 


or trav the softest yarn. 








Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 





IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 











The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY <x 


Railway Heads, 


Revolving 


Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 


Shops — and 


Reels. 


Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TH E 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self=-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


BUILDERS OF 








Full Particulars, ® *,,° : 
Samples nnd Special Rib Knittin Machine 
Catalogues on Application. 

. for 


| 







Plain, Single 


| 
Lever or with yee (Inderwear 
Welt, Slack Course a 
: | » “2 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device A 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive 
varying by one 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


Hosiery 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


A Complete 
Line of Full | 
Automatic and & 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless undérweer, unioe 


Hosiery ‘ " Fs suits, ete., plain 
Machinery. <= and shaped. 


Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 


and gents’ ribbed 






































BEY ca NS 











ba Areas oF 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING MACHINES are built of the 
best materials with interchangeable parts throughout. 
The great speed at which they can be safely driven 
gives a maximum “turn-off” per spindle, while scienti- 
fic design enables the operative to make quick “doffs” 


thus securing the largest possible production. 


“UNIVERSAL WIND” lays soft twist yarn with delicate 
precision entirely avoiding the rolling and distortion of 
the twist incident to every form of “friction” or “drum” 
driven winders. The same yarn will test stronger 
after being wound on Universal machines than when 


wound by the drum system, 


UNIVERSAL MACHINES are built for coning, tubing, 
doubling, winding a multiple of ends, braider bobbins, 


narrow fabric and ribbon loom cops, specialties. 


THE NEW No. 90 BOBBIN WINDER adapts the 
universal system to broad goods. It doubles the 
shuttle yardage and reduces the number of seconds in 


the weaving of woolens, cotton and silks. 


Universal Winding Company 


95 South Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL WINDING COMPANY 


Saville St., Oxford Road, Manchester, England 16 St. Johannvorstadt, Basel, Switzerland 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station ), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Arehbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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RELIEF FROM 


Thin-Places on 
Automatic Looms 


Renee ee Sane 








# 
A prominent cotton mill official writes as follows: : 
** Replying to yours of the 23rd, would say that after 


= Bh > 


thoroughly experimenting, we placed your AUTOMATIC 
THIN-PLACE PREVENTER on ALL our looms, and 


are well pleased with the result.” . ... 


The ALL in this mill means 2057 Single Fork Automatic 
Looms, and 819 Double Fork Automatic Looms. 

49 mills sold to date. Would you like to be mill number 
50 toget RELIEF FROM THIN PLACES ON YOUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOMS? 





Manufactured ‘by 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cockled Cloth 


Positively Prevented 


and a 


| Permanent 
Stainless Lustre Secured 


by using this 


MACHINE 


Write for particulars 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., '' Bis ore" 


American Agents 


Built by Paul Klug Machine Works, Crimmitschau, Saxony 
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- Now is the Time 
to Equip With New 
Process Noiseless Pinions 


There are doubtless some places about every plant where the 
racket made by metal gears is a nuisance and the quiet running of 
New Process Noiseless Pinions would be a vast improvement. 
The pressure of business, however, for the past two years has kept 
most factory managers so busy that they have had no time to con- 
sider such refinements of their equipment. The present slackening 
in the rush should be taken advantage of to look into this matter 
and to prepare to have the benefit of Noiseless Gearing during the 
busy times which are soon to come. We will be glad to send our 
descriptive catalog for the asking. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company 


| Syracuse, New York 


| 
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) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


Wool Washers. Bulletin 54 


—- 


(eater) ae MODEL D 


WOOL WASHER 


“ASK ANY USER” 


Bulletin 54 describes it 
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U PAT. APPLIED FOR St 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 


Patent applied 
for. 





Patented in the 
United States 


Foreign Countries 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 





Never-Slip 


Filling=-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 
antee that with our combination of Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, 
at a much faster rate of speed. 







and all 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
for all Textile Purposes. 


670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 


JuLY 1908 








ae be 

















FN iain aa 









sacuhice bled oc 3k kati». Ska. 
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OSWALD LEVER Co. 


(Formerly LEVER @® GRUNDY.) 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


SOLE MAKERS OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Ma- 
chines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Ma- 
chinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mi£ull, 
Beaming Machines, etc; Cop Winding 
Machines for butts to weave from out- 
side; Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding 
Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling 
Machine for silk, fine cotton, wool and 
worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines 
for large bobbins used in knitting mills; 
Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling 


ee Se Ee ae ee Machines. 


This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
Spools. cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most suit- 
able machine for cotton or woolen blankets. 


ecdrees 


Sei iii 


aA 71 


Oli 


mh TT Tre UA tai 


Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used hy all manu- 
facturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton, bagging and carpets. 


Hich Speed Cross Quiller to wind from skeins, spools or Pres 
mule cops on two quills or paper tubes. It is built to run for spooling any kind 
from 1800 to 2400 revolutions. Se bhnte is. 


sure Drum Rpooting Machine. This Sistiins mamnie 


of yaru, whether from mule cops 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


PRACTICAL FIRE PROTECTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 
fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other machinery. The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 
these tanks are short lived they soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 


a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 


the. country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
whom we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865. 


Jacob K. Altemus 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


Office: 2824 North 4th Street, Philadelphia Pa. 








To Rewind Filling Yarn 
To Obtain Loom Production. 


The vital question of cost of rewinding, can be 











readily and fully determined in every detail by 
sending samples of yarn to be converted to the 
shuttle with the bobbins that are in use. 

Do not require special bobbins for any special 
type of machine. 

Meet all conditions and are ready to show the 
saving by what we can reproduce. 


nee RR on ETE EET SEI wr a 


TAPES, BRAIDS AND RIBBONS 


TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
for the Mill and 


Manufacturing ‘Trade 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTIES 
726-728 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Address Department Z 
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STARCH. 


Increased efficiency in 


WARP SIZING 


with LESS COST by using 


Adhesive Value: 
One pound of **C. P. SPECIAL” contains a sizing value of from one to one 
and a half pounds of any other starch. : 
“C,. P. SPECIAL” requires no heavying or stocking up after standing. 
Sizing Qualities: 
*C. P. SPECIAL” dries without sticking on slasher cylinders. 
*C., P. SPECIAL” penetrates yarn thoroughly. 
**C. P. SPECIAL” increases tensile strength of yarn from 5-10 percent. 
*C. P. SPECIAL” boils quickly and produces good, smooth size. 
Weaving: 
Warps sized with **C, P. SPECIAL” draw in and weave to entire satisfaction. 
*C. P. SPECIAL” will not dust off under your looms. 
Demonstration: 
We are ready to demonstrate in your mill—free of cost—just what ‘*C. P. 
SPECIAL” will do. 
100 Ibs. **C, P. SPECIAL” will be sent on request to any responsible Cotton 
Manufacturer for demonstration purposes. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 





20 Barrels 


Two Cents 


Eee) ai 
soft SOFT Water 


That is the average cost of making 
tis the average cost of making Weed aaa 


hard water soft with the 


e ' 


Dodge Automatic 


“EUREKA” 


Water Softener and 
Purifier. 


a 


te) me ATER WATER 


WATER WATERY 


Ex] 
ad 
* 


+ soft SOFT SOFT 
-RWATER WATER, WATER 


For the price of a postage stamp you 
secure 


SOFT 


ATER WATER 


. SOF 
1000 «gallons of a water eS 


that will produce 


Level Dyeing. 


The wool is clean because it has been scoured and washed in water that is free from 
impurities that adhere to the wool, consequently the coloring matter can penetrate and 
affix itself in every portion of every fibre, and no sfots or streaks mar the appearance 
of the finished piece. 

Consider the SOAP SAVING— it amounts to the difference between the soap re- 


quired to produce ‘* suds” on your hard water as against practically a RAIN water. 


It is not necessary to “doctor” our treated water. 


We can CLARIFY your turbid river or lake water. By using the treated water in 
your boilers, as well as in the manufacturing processes, you prevent scale and all of its 
attendant evils and expenses. 


A postal card request will bring you our interesting book ** No. 414” 
which tells all about the *‘ Eureka” System. 


Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


P. S.—These are some of our textile mill customers: — 
South Bend (Ind.) Woolen Co. 


Des Moines, (Ia.) Hosiery Mills. 
Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Ipava (l1ll.) Woolen Mills. 


Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, Il. 
Kalamazoo Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clinton (Mich.) Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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“CROSS CREEK” Sixes 


For some time we have been eallir 





2 gO SRY 


e 
& 
t 


1g your attention to the bonds of the Cross Creek 


Coal Company which owns 7000 acres of land in fee, simple, underlaid with the 








‘** Battle Creek” seam of coal, and now we beg to submit these photographs of the 
actual workings and conditions in the ‘* Battle Creek” seam. 





‘*Battle Creek ’’ — note the ease of working. 


A limited amount of the bonds are still unsold. 


Write Jor fu il particulars. 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“CROSS CREEK” Sixes 


These flash-light pictures were taken within the last few days and are the best evidence 


of the great thickness of the vein and the excellent quality and large blocky structure 


fthe coal. This coal costs less than $.95 to put on the cars and the average selling 


D> 


price is about $2.00 a ton; leaving a net profit of something over $1.00 per ton. 


** Battle Creek ’’ — note the thickness of the vein. 


A limited amount of the bonds are still unsold. 


Write for full particulars. 


Cross Creek Coal es 


1006 Mutual Life Bldg g., Buffalo, 
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‘“ HURRICANE ” 
DRYERS «*> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 


ee 
ee 
Li ae 
ee 
Coe OU EEG. OT i 


ie er —, — 
Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘* Hurricane” Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 


Power Screw 


BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 
Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The QUALITY of the goods, as well as QUANTITY, is determined by 
the methods of manufacture. 


THE MILL EQUIPPED WITTE 


‘The Reeves Variable Speed Transmission 


for regulating the speed of the tenters, dry- 
ers, mangles, printing, bleaching, dyeing and 
mercerizing machines, etc., produces the best 
and the most at the lowest cost, because it gives 


the exact speed best suited to the work. 


ASK THOSE USING IT. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, 


Columbus, Indiana. 
New England Agents, 


New York Representatives, 
Cell Drier Machine Company, Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 
Taunton, and 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 146-150 Centre Street. 
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L AWS O NS Good’s Combined Hackling 


and Spreading Machine. 


Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England Jong Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe 9 * “2° Wit? Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
Barbour, Ltd. and Automatic Spinning 


wes Frames for Manila. 
MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 


Preparing and Spinning a Tubing 
wisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 


Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery 


for the Manufacture of Ra Pt pee Plans and Estimates fo? 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawi 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 


Palmer’s Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guide 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting 


This guide supplies an accurate, rigid and perma- Clamp Plate 

nent adjustment, and is attached to the ordinary spin- { 

ning frame clapper. It has more merits than any other 

adjustable guide and at a greatly reduced cost. Perfect 

adjustment saves broken ends, abnormal wear of the 

rings, and increases the production and quality. Will 

soon pay for itself. 

A Radical Departure in Twisting Guides. 
Insures the Greatest Economy in Twisting, 


Saves Power, Lays the Fibre Closer, 
and Makes a Smoother Thread. 


Applied and Adjusted in the same way as the Wire 
Guide shown herewith. 


Send for free sample and circular. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


Patented in United States, July 24, 1906; 
e a mer oO April 9, 1907; and June 4, 1907. Japan, Oct 
e ° ® 12,1906. France, October 2, 1906. England, Sept. 13, 1 
Spain, July 23, 1906. Belgium, July 24, 1906 and Italy. 


$ Patents « lied for in the United States, Germany, 
Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. Suisetiand hese, Russia, Poland aed indie. 
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Facrel Foundry @®@ Machine Co. 


| ANSONIA, CONN. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 

Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.‘ ~ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 

in a most satisfac- 

tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders o1 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 





We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - = Boston. 
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TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. 





PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 
r 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin 

chilla and Whitney Machines, 

Whipping Machines, Cone Wil 

Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 

Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 

Goods, Soaping Machines, 

Wringing Machines, Jigs 

(Double or Single), Dewing 

Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 

chines for worsted. Made 

Pete either single, double or triple. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


D.R. HENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BABNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. » » SOLE IMPORTERS OF . 


ASA LEEHS « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACCENTS FOR 

4O0SEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- } LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 

inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk . oun ot Laetnes Bpt een Machinery, etc., etc. 

. SONS e . » He es. 

OS}. Sed Laswe. SSR, LAD. NS ae wey GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
SA4MES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 

Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffe1 Combs, etc. ” 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Stee] | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BEOS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders. 
scara Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Coré.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


y - 7 A 
PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbina 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““ano'Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black’ Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., ‘Piiraberrais, Pee 
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“With Electric Motors Direct 
Connected To Textile 


Machines 


in case an accident happens to any 
machine or to any part of the driving 
mechanism, only one machine is put 
out of service, whereas with the usual 
belt-driven arrangement, if the main 
belt breaks, or any of the shafting 
fails, the entire section comprising 
many machines, has to be shut down, 
with a resulting reduction to output. 


Ask Westinghouse Electric 
for publication No. 13301 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta Charlotte Philadelphia 
Boston New York and other large cities 


There is no Wear-out to 


Shultz Sable Belts 


A Shultz Sable Rawhide Belt drovea gen- 
erator steadily for twenty years in the 
plant of the LaCrosse (Wis.) Electric 
Light & Power Co., and then, when their 
plant was dismantled, the belt was still 
worth shipping 2000 miles to Cascade 
Locks, Ore., where it served the Wind 
River Lumber Co.’s mills until destroyed 
by fire three years later. 

This performance is not remarkable for 
Sable Belting, because Sable is free from 
the destructive internal faults which ruin 
the ordinary belt. 


Send for a Sable Rawhide Belt for 60 Days Free. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 


PINDLES 





EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 
MACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. |. 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 
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To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


THE HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 Harlow st., Worcester, Mass 


Successors to _ Cleveland Machine were 


Ow ‘ id manufacturers of the celebra « Ce r We 
d, Cotton, W: Flax 1 Asbestos. Also munufacturers an 


ALL Zinas or WOColen Machinery. 


We are thoroughly familiar with the elec- 
tric requirements of textile mills. 
This is one reason why G©=W induction 
motors make good in this field. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SBRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN . CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


Geo. W. Gerry @® Son, “mass 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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Arachidelle Creme 


For Softening Woolen and Worsted 
Yarn in Spinning 
HIS is an absolutely pure and neutral product and 
leaves no stain or residue of any kind. It helps the 
spinning amazingly and the natural elasticity of the 
wool is retained perfectly in the yarn. Widely used by the best spinners of 


Europe and by many spinners in America, particularly those with foreign connections 


and experience. Mixes with any proportion of water. 


Send for Sample and references 


VERA CHEMICAL CO., Stoneham, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of Apollo O7l for Wool and 


FHlermallin for use in preparation of sizing 


Pure, soft water 
decreases the cost of 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
There is perhaps nothing used in textile processes that causes loss 
in so many ways as hard, impure water, and yet every textile 


manufacturer can have water perfectly suited to his needs (no 
matter what his source of supply) at merely nominal cost by using a 


Bartlett Water Softener 


The use of pure soft water is a vital question of mill economics. 
Let us send you a booklet that contains much of 
interest pertaining thereto. 


Northern Water Softener Company 


Manufacturers, Madison, Wis. 
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ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 


























i — DELIVERED TO TWO — FROM ff hi | 
Te SAME SOURCE - ONE TENS S| uh SHIL. 
NMA crane AAR eae 














**The Dirtiest Room 
in the place—now 
as clean 
as a Cloth Room” 


One manufacturer, who 
was skeptical about the 
Turbo-Humidifier in a low 
posted card room, directly 
over English cards and 
drawing frames, writes 
that this room, formerly 
the dirtiest room in the 
place, is now as clean asa 
cloth room. 


The G. M. PARKS COMPANY, Sole Agent 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Wittuiam Setters & Co., mean. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


LERS” WAKEOF Transmission of Power. 


« DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3END FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER ORANES. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied without 
stripping the shaft. 
Itis Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 


It clamps to the shaft perfectly—keys and set-screws 
superfluous. 


Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts of different 
sizes. 


Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufacturing. 
Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


Send for Booklet. 


parecer The American Pulley Company 
“aed Wascige Occawtes. 29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Se BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 
@hield and Bobbin = 6 ne 
Specialties: PATENT ‘“*LOCKFAST 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE Mane. CONDITIONING BOB- 
> BINS, Impervious 
yy » to Steam, Moisture 
/ \ 
Ve or Oil. 
WILSON,BARNS 


GOLD MEDAL S8t. Louis, 
olga tN) 104. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon. - 
! EADED SH neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
quewme. = Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Providence Wlachine Go. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 





)\ Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


SS 6h Bddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


General Electric Company 


Continuous Daylight for Your Mills 


is obtainable by the use of 
General Electric Arc Lamps with Concentric Diffusers 


This system is best because it is the only mill lighting 


system that gives a perfectly distributed light that is Similar to Daylight. 


ee bakes Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. hiss 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 Church Street, 


BALTIMORE OFPICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, Witherspoon Bidg. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 
1623 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. TEE FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITU'E for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 


years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD inthis country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humiditication. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements, 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


E. B. BADCER & SONS CO. It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 


Established 184! 


COPPERSMITHS ’ 
: STEAM _ BADCER’S 


; (a JACKET F : : 
8 tsi. / Fire Extinguisher 


hi ; ; oe 
hme Has taken the lead in the United States, A ra { 
i ~ - 


Guaranteed to a or recognized for its herent 
elnciency. fter competitive tests | a 

stand 150 Ibs. lasting more than one week, THE q Nes ae 

cold-water test UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT = 

placed an order for 1,200 of ] 


Equal, if not Su- 1@ The Latest and 
rsa | BADGER’S most Approved | 
Automatic, Chemical, Hand 
P Fire Extin uisher Made 
66 Pitts St. = 


) BOSTON, | Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. 


Mass, 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding, 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 


> BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


acting and Vagying Machinery 


a a 








ee ee 


rer a 
“RTH IMERD eT nNe Sees =e eR oer 
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Dye 
Tanks“Tubs 


Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press 


ae | Send for Catalog 








<a —— —— “ 
Adjusts itself to an uneven load, Tolhurst Machine Works ae Very Stficient =. Fegan 


y 
runs without vibration varying conditions. Noiseless and 
Unusual capacity for high-class work Fulton St., and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. Sees not obstruct the light 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


%e “BODDEN?” Fiyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 






Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


The Jackson Belt Lacer 


is here shown in operation. The 
background is an actual photo- 
graph of a six-inch belt laced the 
“Jackson Way.” 
Looks good, doesn’t it? /¢ is good. 
More than that it’s economical— 
a six-inch belt can be laced in three 
minutes at a cost for material of 
less than one cent, and the joint 
will stand 3800 Ibs tension. 
Lilustrated Catalog on request. 


Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine 
Company 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
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eston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 









SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


ae cocce seta £ ocomemeueee: 


American Tool and Machine Co. 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. 
109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


“AMERICAN” MACHINE TOOLS 


FOR HICH CLASS ani QUICK 
Machinery Repairs 
IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


WONDERFUL SAVING POSSIBLE 


Catalog ‘‘N" Now Ready 















THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS COMPANY 
300 to 350 New St., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
LATHES PLANERS SHAPERS RADIAL DRILLS 






28-in American Shaper—Belt or Motor Driven 


The Cotton Duck used in Lane Baskets 


is extra quality, extra heavy weight, woven close and 
hard. Its great tensile strength, smoothness and im- 
penetrability make it a most desirable and ideal material 
for this use. 


Sold direct or through principal Supply Houses. 








See our Descriptive Catalog and Price List No. 37 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


W. T. Lane & Brother, Wait Pruiniaiiaiedai N.Y. 
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Oils all 


and luck have been eliminated 


In ‘**Breton”’ chance 
as they are scientifically com- 
pounded of the best materials 
ina way to meet the most diffi- 
cult requirements. In constant 
use for over 25 years by lead- 


ing mills, 








Boston Fall River 









See those 
Grease 
Pockets? 
They’re for 
Howard 
Grease. 






Box Built 


in 








Three Parts. 








THE IDEAL HANCER 


Strongly Built and Designed for Howard Grease 
The Perfect Lubricant 


NO DRIP 


SAVES ist. 


We carry a complete line of these Hangers and 
Boxes as well as a full stock of Shafting, 
Collars, Couplings, Pulleys, ete. 

We are also prepared to figure upoa complete 
equipment of power transmitting machinery. 


Our Booklet No. 12 is * 





worth while’ the asking. 








OLNEY & WARRIN 
66-68 Centre St. 
New York 









Trade Mark 


Philadelphia 

































By using ‘*Breton” Oils you 
are sure to obtain the same re- 
sults, as each brand is made for 
: a particular use and each barrel 
of that brand will get the re- 
Test it at ow 


sults desired. 


expense. 








Works, Claremont, N. J. 


} Mill, 
Sewing 
Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 












It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 







Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 


e 8 the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 
ul Wil e O i) ul air steam and other impurities 
- 9 in the atmosphere. 
Impure air has an energy-exhausting, 
nerve-wrecking, output-decreasing effect 
on youremployees. Costs alot more than 


A Berry Wheel 


Keep pure air in constant circulation in 
every room. Lowering the temperature 
helps to raise the profits. 


Very efficient and economical for drying. Sete 


23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


“The Best Machine site one seaataed 


on the Market.” ea <p HALTON 
m= «JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


> THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. apaeuantastes 


so H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. 


Anti-Pluvius 
Skylights 


are easily erected and kept clean. Cost 
less to maintain than ordinary forms of 
construction. Anyone can erect. No 
putty or cement required. Felt rest for 
glass. Bridge for walking on. 
Prices are reasonable. 
Write today for all the facts about 
Anti-Pluvius Skylights. 


The G. DROUVE CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Western Office, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Manufacture also 


The Lovell Window Operator 
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. 
F Don’t you lose by stamping your 
i an ou or trademark on your goods in a 

1 blurred, smudgy way? 


Stamp with the Kaumagraph Pro- 
eess. It guarantees clear, uniform 


results on ANY FABRIC. 


A Bad Impression? The Kaumagraph Company 


; 
. | 156 Fifth Ave., New York 









nS 
ON 
Nt 
¢ 


CES EES SE BEBE CES EES RIE EES 


Som 
ae) 








ij oy The name “ Barlow” is a warrant. If a picker of ours is unsafis & 

| 2 factory, we replace it—without charge and without “talk.” e 
| t ) fy When you get a “ Barlow” es 
| 5 LOOM PICKER ¢ 
} . N you get the best that can be made, ws 
iB! BS JOHN W. BARLOW CO., Spicket Mill, Lawrence, Mass. i 


PURIFIED CLG UGS IIE 


Buffalo Fans 


The Buffalo Fan Systemaffords an unsurpassed means of regulating 
the temperature, humidity and volume of air, each independent of the 
other, so that any desired result may be obtained. The Buffalo Fan 
System presents an ideal method of drying. Gives the most rapid 
action, Removes the moisture at the lowest temperatures. Is easiest 
tocontrol, Secures the highest economy. Cost of installafion moderate. 


Catalogue L. N. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
Buffalo New York Chicago 
Canadian Buffalo Forge Co., Ltd., Montreal 


The Buffalo Fan System of easing, eae VetBene Foun- 

RIGHT-HAND BOTTOM HORIZONTAL DISCHARGE STEEL dries, Machine shops and all Large Buildings | 
PLATE STEAM FAN, DRAWING THROUGH HEATER The Buffalo Forge Company Engine for Select Service 

21 F. 8. 













Portable Ferrofix Brazing Plants ForSale 


Every Textile Mill or user of machinery should have 
one. Apply for full particulars and catalogue to 


The American Ferrofix Brazing Company 
1515 SANSOM STREET 





Agents Wanted PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS., 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
Band is down. 

Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 
vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 
break. Widths 4, 
5%, 34 and 1 inch. 

With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 
Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 
Precision 
is needed above all else in 
transmitting power to delicate textile 
machinery, Belts that run straight and 


true without slipping are absolutely essen- 
tial and that’s why 


Gandy Red Stitched Cotton Duck Belts 


are displacing all others in this field. The 
fact that they cost but 1.3 as much as leath- 
er belts, and last several times longer, has 
also contributed to their success. Our free 
booklet tells more—send for it. 
Gandy Belt Dressing maintains the 
high standard set bv Gandy Belts. . 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. De Haven Mfg. Co. 
~ BALTIMORE-MD, Mpestiye, ¥. 3. 
icago, . 


LL. F. FALE S 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


SEWINC || MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS oF 
ARE REQUIRED 


SEAMS 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 
50-IN. MACHINE 


DESIGNER OF | \AWVALPOLE, MASS. pt 


SPECIAL SLITTING 
MACHINERY U.S.A. MACHINES 
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Established 187° 


John Heathcote 


Providence, R. 


Builders of Improved 

Machinery 
entering and Drying 

see WOOLENS, WORSTEDS, al 

Built Upright or Horizontal 0 seas 

with Low Dows 7. Catalogue 


LSAT 


Is a Guarantee Sere 
THAT WE STAND BEHIND 


Our trade mark is stamped in the hide on each rawhide loom picker 


of our make, and every picker so stamped is guaranteed to be as good 
as the best material and most careful workmanship can make it. 


LOOM HARNESSES GARLAND MFG. Co., SACO, MAINE 


LuG sTRaPs Formerly LOOM PICKER CO. 
PICKER LOOPS Biddeford, Maine 


& Son 


eee nao et SL 


OR OF RR Ee Le 


Ne renee 


GOULDS GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. Efficient Power Pumps. 


are acknowledged the high- 
est in efficiency of any 
pumps built. We build 
them exclusively for all 
operations— Tank Pump- 
ing, Dye Houses—Bleach- 
eries, Cotton Mills, etc. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Pittsburg, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Los Angetes, San Francisco, Louisville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Louisville. 


are operated at a saving of 
from 50 to 60% over the 
actual cost of operating 
steam pump,—is this not 
worth while looking into. 
Write us for catalog. 


a4 a “a ; ze zi 
FLOORS, SILLS, JOISTS, TRESTLES, DYE TANKS, VATS 
or other Woodwork can be successfully preserved 
by applying Avenarius Carbolineum, the 
great German Wood Preservative. 
Applied with brush or by dipping Always ready for use. On the market since 1875. 


Hy 3 TELL US WHERE YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE AND WE WILL 
2 MAKE A RECOMMENDATION. 
i 


——— CARBOLINEUM on PRESERVING 347 West Broadway, N. Y. City 
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Renold 
Silent 
Chain 


High-Speed 
Power Trans- 
mission: 
POSITIVE 
QUIET 


PROVED 
EFFICIENCY 
RATED 
OVER 987 


Booklet “BB” and Bulletins 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis 


@NEW YORK, 299 Broadway BOSTON, 84 State Street - 
PITTSBURGH, 1501 Park Bldg. BUFFALO, 601 Ellicott Square 
ST, LOUIS, Missouri Trust Bldg. SEATTLE, 440 New York Block 


NG ACB Kay 
| aa OR STEEL 


for Fire 
Protection 
and 
Domestic 
Service. 


Built in all 
sizes. 


Write for 
catalogue. 


Plans and 
prices 
cheerfully 
given. 


Tippett & W004, pnittipsburg, New Jersey 





Took us years to learn 


that a Pound STICK of 


Stephenson 


Bar Belt Dressing 


1% inches in diameter is the size that 
best suits most men. It has just the right 
“feel” to it in your hands. @ Clean to 
handle; easy to apply (friction onthe belt 
heats it,) always to be relied upon where a 
belt slips) STEPHENSON Dressing re- 
flects credit on the maker, the seller and the 
user. Quality dressing for Quality folks. 
@ Your hardware store will sell you as 
little as a box ofa dozen pound sticks, or 
give you a free sample to test. 

In either case look for the Cog Wheel Face. 

Red Label No ONE kind is good for Green Label 


for Leather ALL belts— for Rubber or 
Belts. You know that. Canvas. 


NeW 

Bedtord 
Textile 
oonOOl 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Day and Evening 
Instruction in 


Picking, 
Carding, 
Combing, 
Spinning. 
Warp 
Preparation, 
Weaving, 
Designing, 
Knitting, 
Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 





3 
i 
4 
: 
i 
. 
; 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


siarkct CONDENSERS cit ied Pumes, exc. 





VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND 


TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER 


DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 


any press in the market. 


Send for circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Our Latest a 1 Pow ' Lancaster Co. Lan is i ° 
Press with New Steel Stee ower di ville, Pa 


nt CLEAN SWEEP 274’ of them 


by using the 
DIXIE TEXTILE MILL BROOM 
It has no superior. Its only equal another Dixie. 


ae 


A three string 20 Ib. broom, equal to a 24 Ib. wound broom §2.00 per doz. 
A three string 22 lb. broom, equal to a 26 Jb. wound broom $2.25 per doz. 
A three string 24 Ib. broom, equal to a 28 1b, wound broom $2.50 per dor. 
Lower prices on larger quantities. Prompt shipments. 
Send us atrial order. You are under no obligations if they are not entirely satisfactory. 


The DIXIE is made only by the Dixie Broom Co., Box 321, Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Manufacturer 


Are you interested in the question of economic 
belt transmission, the saving of power, and a 
better output of your plant with clean belts? 
A practical demonstration of my 


ACME PULLEY COVERING 


will prove the above. Let me have a personal 
interview. 


Chas. E. A. Olsen, 150 Nassau St., New York 
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FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 


T. C. Entwistle Company | 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Warpers, 
Ballers, 


Beamers, 
And PATENT EXPANSION COPIBS 
For Warpers, Beamers and Slashers. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 
CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


DOUBLING AND TACKING MACHINE 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Our Automatic 
Roving Can Spring 


Made of fine quality spring wire 
adjusted to the same tension, 
The plate or follower is made 
of IXXX tin plate with rounded 
edges, avoiding all wear on the 
sides ofthe can. A half inch 
hole in the center of the plate 
prevents suction. The spring 
for satisfactory service. 


Write for prices. 


James Hill Mig. Co., 
Providence, R. I, 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 


NANUFACTURERS OP 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 
WRITE 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


BIRCH BROS. 


Somerville, Mass. 


‘Coronation ” 
Piece End 


Sews any 
Fabric 


Thick 
or Thin 
Wet or 


+ 
DS Dry 
s asf Without 
j Change 
achines me) fin 


Stitch or 
Coarse 


on American stand sent Stitch 
on trial most anywhere. 
Send for Circular. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 


Brockway & Meckensturm, 


MOODUS, CONN., 


MANU ae TURERS OF 
PROVED 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS 
For Laying Line, Twine and Cord of all sizes. 


Nichols’ Patent Whirligig Twister for Hard 
Laid Twine. 
Brockway & Meckensturm’s Improved Geared 
Step Twister for Hard Laid Twine. 


Warp Yarn Twisters, Sail Twine Twisters. 
Prices and particulars on application. 
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A Measuring Machine 


that shows in Yards the 
output of each machine. 


A glance tells how the machines are running 
—enables you to keep output up and cost down. 


Used by representative Cotton Mills and 
Bleacheries. Write for Catalog No, 18. 


C. J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 


E, BURNHAM, Pres. L. E. BARNES, Treas. 


The E. E. Burnham Co. 
252 Lowell St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


Leather Belting 
Cotton and Worsted Roll Coverers 


General 
Mill Supplies 


85% Pure Magnesia Steam Pipe and 
Boiler Covering 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 


For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MBG. CO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 








Safety Automatic 


Feed Water 


Regulator 


New England 
Office : 

103 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Berry Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. 


41st Annual Statement 
January 1, 1908 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, 1,006 868.06 
Reserves, 2,053,326.74 
Assets, 4,060,194.80 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and itisthe only company 
which makes aspecialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talentand energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scieatific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers. and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by the 
explosion of steam boilers and for 
no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
weary nine-tenth of the Inspectiou 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New ao States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States. 


L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 
F.B. Allen, Vice-President. 

C. 8. Blake, Secretary 

L. F. Middlebrook, "Assistant Secretary. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Friction 


Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 
speed from I to 6 by | 


| simply pulling a cord, 


They are guaranteed 


to do your work. 


We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. 


- Newton Center. Mass. 
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KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


Por PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, - - - CHARLOTTE, N.C, 


Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 


Battens Narrow 
and Fabric 
Supplies Looms 


A. Ginsberg & Son 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Manufacturers’ 


Sewing Machines «Supplies 


Union Special and Merrow Machines 
a Specialty. 


532 West Broadway, New York 


Geyser Water Heater 


U.S. Pat 
873,269 


To attach to end of steam pipe for heating 
liquids in tanks or vats. Avoids that dis. 
agreeable noise caused by the direct introduction of 
a steam jetand raises the liquid to the required tem- 
perature in about 70¢ of time required by latter. 
By its thorough circulation it distributes an even 
temperature throughout the tank. Price list upon 
application. 


_C. G. SARGENTS SONS CORPOR., Graniteville. Mass. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL OLASSES OF 


Worsted jlachineny 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 


Bale Your Waste 


| by hand; a Sullivan hand press in 
| much less costly than a power ma- 
| chine, but will be found equally 
| satisfactory for packing 

| cotton and woolen mill 

| waste. 


Send for Circular No. 159 
and prices. 

| Sullivan Machinery 
Company 


| Claremont, N.H., Chicago, Il. 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


| = SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
| New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 

| Chicago Pranch, 28-32 So, Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. ¢ 

| Cable Address: Engrave, A BC and Lieber’s Codes, 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
ANYTHIN G items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 


can be found at the 





AMERICAN SUPPLY CoO., 


Mnemeee s+” In Mul Supplies. 


Shaw’s “ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASH woRTH BROS.-, 


MANUFACTURERS OF. 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problem. If these problems relate to 
we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them. 


et Ponlar Steet Cameron Machine Co. imecrne secicsers 
FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 








CLOTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: Ill Broadway. 
2 Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill mentits Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and Trimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. 


“rom and Mill Supplies 


BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING s+Vies 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS Co. 
Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg. 
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busca ARI INGTON MacHINe Works ms 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES | 


The Holtzer Magneto Clock 


Is _emeaaes by Standard and Mutual Insurance 


Is endeoned by National Fire Insurance Underwriter’s. 

Its record is an ineffaceable puncture on a paper dial. 

The clock movement is thoroughly reliable. 

The dials are quickly and easily changed. 

Highest grade ot workmanship of any clock on market 

Operated by metal case weatherproof magneto stations 
as shown in cut. The clock illustrated shows our 
style * E.’ 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 


15 Station St., 395-7 Dearborn St., 
Boston (Brookline) Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
Watchman’s Clock and a Co., 
123 Liberty St., New York 


Thread and Silk y a O O 2 S of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 


satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Hw. is. THEBBETS c& CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and weed ‘ 
Needs no covers, 


Ba ea “CHAPTEE BROTHERS COMMA, 
and CLO OXFORD. MA}3}5. 


WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. 


This clock will reduce your insurance rate, 
No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. 


Full particulars. 
wv 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., = - 178 Fulton Street, New York. 


An Essential to the eat ee ne 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. “*xqestez, The Loom Duster 


JACOB WALDER Sole Manufacturer in the Brass 
omen and steel (MIAILS 
Paterson, N. J. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
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| CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


ee 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


WM. H. BROWN CO. 









CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


R. H. HOOD, 


Manufacturer of 








Dealer in 
The Best English Cast-Steel Pins. 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 














Filtration 
Engineers 


1412 Pennsylvania Building 








PHILADELPHIA 
PA. 





Pressure and Gravity Filters 
Water Softeners 
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No. 81 Mechanic Street | 
WORCESTER, MASS, | 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS | 
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Drives ata 
Right Angie 


without noise, 
dirt or trouble. 


Almond Rt. Angle Transmission 


eliminates mule pulley stand 
and bevel gear troubles. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO., 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
New York Office, 40 Murray Street 









TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


DUNN 
ha 


ens ca I 


BOSTON: - MASS. 





Gro. H. WoMELSDORF FRANK T. CALDER 


Calder Machine Works 


Engineers and General Machinists 
325 Race St., Philadelphia 


We manufacture 


Spindles, Flyers, Caps, Tubes and 
Bearings. 
Steel Flyer Forgings Furnished to the Trade. 


Spindles and Flyers of Every Description 
Promptly Repaired. 


In cylinders, 
bearings, gears 
4 and all friction 
points Dixon's 
Flake Graphite 
saves wear and 
power. 

Successful engineers use it. [© 

Write for free booklet and fF: 
sample—write to-day. 


oseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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as Go gs bom- sior idl Biever purposes 


where high economy and 


close regulation i is required. 


Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 


Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 


Rubber / = Also Power 
Covered wep oa EE a Wringers of 
Slasher a = —— == — all sizes and 
deseriptions. 
Old Rolls Recovered. New Rolls Complete. 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factory, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Key Seating Attachment p 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Western Thread and Dye Works 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 


2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 


We Manufacture 


Automatic and Special Machin- Linenoid Baskets 
ery, Patented Articles, Knitting 
and Vending Machines, etc., etc. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


Crescent Machine Co., CRANE BROS., Westfield, Mass 
3221 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Manufacturers of Linenoid Seamless Goods. 


FIBRE CLOTH BOARDS NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Reinforced for Heavy Winding WOoOoLEN 


SMOOTH—NO DAMAGE TO CLOTH—LIGHT S 
Machinery 


Cost Less than Wood 
Frontier Supply Company GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA. PA. 


NORTH TONAWANDA - - - - NEW YORK Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 
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STEWART @ SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOM REEDS 
LEASE REEDS AND SLASHER COMBS 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


BeaMERS’ RaitHues, Doppy Bars AND Dossy PINs 
1627 No. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ceo. Nuttall, '2°5s Ren sixes’ | 


Siaiatactsres of 


SS ey 


Heddle Frames 
eamers’ Raithes 


and Dobby Chain | 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY | 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 


with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special hinery. 


Elliot «FOR PRINT works, | 


GINGHAM AND | 


Cloth Folder COTTON, MILLS, 


BLEACHERIES, 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 
Manufactured by Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 


og SI INDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Re spairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEM Gee... «0 8. B. | 
SILK MILE, SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1. A. HALL & CO, | Allentown Reed, Harness | 


and Mill Supply Co., 


Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 





Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descriptive catalog con- 

tains a list of all the books in 
the English language on textile sub- 
jects that are in print and that are 
of present value, classified under the 
different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 
the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We 
can supply any textile or technical 
book, whether of our own publica- 
tion or not, at lowest prices. We 
can also give .information and prices 
of foreign textile publications, etc. 
We are headquarters for every- 
thing in the line of textile litera- 
ture and information. 


Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 
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7 REASO 


Why Woolen Yarn Spinners will find Distilled 
Wool Grease Oleine the Best and Most 
Natural Oil to use 





FIRST.—It puts back into the wool the same natural grease value that was taken out of it in the scouring, 
SECOND.—It makes an emulsion more readily, and with a better grease value than compounded, red or lard oils. 


THIRD.—It scours out with less expenditure of soap or alkali, and will give a saving in this respect of from 
ten to fifteen per cent. 


FOURTH. -—Being distilled from a fixed and always available base, it will always run even in quality and price. 
FIFTH.—Being distilled, the fleshy matter of the wool base is removed, and will not oxidise or turn rancid. 


SIXTH.—The flash point of this oil being exceedingly high there is less danger from fire than with lard, red, 
or compounded oils. 


SEVENTH.—There is no liability from the use of this oil to the cloudiness and and streakiness which is so 


otten observed in dyed goods which have been oiled with lard oils, and which is generally caused by the 
oil not being perfecily washed out. 


H. (i. McKerrow Co., Lt 88 Broad Street, 


°9 Boston, = Mass. 
IMPORTERS OF 


Cotton Machinery, Special Wool Oils, Liquid Soluble Soap, Etc. 








Export of American Machinery to Europe 
Are You Desirous of Exporting Labor Saving 
Machinery to Europe? 


IF SO, APPLY TO 


The Textile Machinery and Tool Co. 


96bis rue Beaubourg, Paris, France 


(Incorporated Company, Capital 1,000,000 francs) 


who have been acting for many years and with success as Sole Agents 
for several leading American firms 


Introduction of Approved Novelties in Textile Apparatus 


There are many American specialties which can be successfully introduced to the European mills. 
are some lines of American machinery which cannot be sold in Europe. We know the field 
intimately and will tell you what the chances are for yous product. There is no 
object for us to take an agency unless we can sell the goods 


There 


High Class American References 


One of our company goes to America every year and will call on you upon appointment 
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1908-9 Edition 
Official American Textile Directory 


Compiled by the Textile World Record 
What the Directory Contains 


ACompilete Directory of Mills including Cot- 
ton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico together with 
the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print 
Works and other Textile Establishments, about 7000 
in all. 

Full information is given about each mill in almost 
every instance, viz: the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character 
of goods made, machinery equipment, i.e., the num- 
ber of sets of cards (or combs), the number of spin- 
dies, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam 
or water power, whether there is a dyehouse or not, 
the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells 
direct, and in many instances the name of the man is 
given who buys the raw material and supplies. In 
this section of the Directory, all the mills in one 
place are arranged under the head of that town, but 
so designated by boldface letters, that the .kind of 
mill is determined at a glance, so that a person, look- 
ing, for instance, only for woolen mills, can pick 
them out instantly. This system of arrangement is 
conceded to be the most convenient of any as it 
groups all the mills in one town together and is self- 
indexing, while at the same time those interested in 
a particular class of mills, such as cotton, silk or knit, 
can find them as easily as if they were classified 
separately. 

The Map Feature was originated by the Textile 
World in 1894, and is copyrighted. There are 19 of 
these textile maps, which show only the cities 
and towns where there are textile establishments. 
1g maps. 

An Alphabetical Index to the textile establish- 
ments in the United States; about 7c00. 

Mills with Worsted Machinery. A separate 
list is compiled of mills with worsted machinery for 
the convenience of those dealing exclusively with 
that branch. 


Over 13,000 Different Concerns Listed 


The Yarn Trade Index. In this department 
are classified lists of manufacturers of different kinds 
of yarn who spin for the market. It gives the size of 
yarn spun and the form in which the yarn is put up, 
together with the selling agents of the mills, or, if 
sell direct. About goo names. 

Classified List of Manufacturers. This is 
a new section in which all the manufacturers of tex- 
tile fabrics are listed under suitable headings showing 
the classes of goods made. 

The Textile Mills in Mexico. This feature of 
the American Textile Directory is continued and 
brought up to date by the latest information. About 
300 mills. 

Commission and Order Section. In this 
department are classified lists of establishments doing 
dyeing. bleaching, printing, finishing and mercerizing 
on order, sub-divided according to the class of work 
done. About 500 names. 

Raw Material Section. In this department are 
complete lists of dealers and brokers in wool, cotton, 
shoddy and extracts, and wholesale rag dealers. 
About 2200 names. 


Selling Agents and Dry Coods Commission 
Houses in the principal cities of the Unifed States, 
giving the character of goods handled. About 2300 
names. 

Textile Associations. Owing to the growing 
number of inquiries for information of the various 
associations a list of all the textile associations in the 
United States and Canada has been included in this 
year’s Directory. The names of assaociations, officers 
and addresses are given. 

Machinery and Supply Section. This con- 
tains a carefully classified index of builders of textile 
machinery and dealers in mill supplies. 
names and 500 headings. 


About ! co 


Lord & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


——— 
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vliver Chilled Plow Co, 
South Bend, Ind 


criginal Roofs 16 Years Old 


ROOFING 


A STATEMENT 


N answer to numerous questions, we take 
this opportunity to state just what our in- 
terest is in “ The Barrett Specification.”’ 


For many years we have manufactured 
a very large proportion of the coal tar pitch 
and felt used in constructing what are known 
as ‘‘Gravel”’ or “‘slag’’ roofs, and where 
these materials have been properly applied in 
sufficient quantity the result has been a roof- 
covering absolutely unequalled. 


There are numerous buildings all over 
the country which carry gravel roofs which 
have been in use from 15 to 20 years and 
are still in serviceable condition. 


The cost of these roofs in most cases is 
lessthan % of a cent per square foot per year 
of service. 


It is of vital importance to us, as the 
largest manufacturers of this class of roof- 
ing material, to have these results obtained 
wherever or by whomever gravel roofing is 
used. 


The Barrett Specification covers explic- 
itly, the quality and quantity of materials to be 
used and best method of applying a standard 
Coal Tar, Pitch, Felt and Gravel, or Slag roof. 


Our effort is to have this Specification 
used wherever such roofing is applied. We 
knowthat a roof laid in accordance there- 
with will give better service than any other 
kind of roofing and at lower cost. 


Booklet covering the subject and con- 
taining the Specification infull willbe mailed 
free on request. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia 
Ainneapolis New Orleans 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Kansas Cit, 


Boston St. Louis 


Cleveland 


Pittsburg 
London, Eng. 
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To Subscribers— 
Books on approval 


Subscribers to the Textile World Record may order books 
with the privilege of returning them within ten days, if they 


| 





| 


| 


Sita 


are not found satisfactory. 


A list of standard books follows. 


Complete catalogue sent free on request. 


Carpet Manufacture. Bradbury. $3.00 


1.75 
Cone Drawing. Suckley. »50 
Self-Acting Mules. Thornley 3-00 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont. '7.50 
Cotton Manual. 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols) Zaggart. '7.50 
Drying by Meansof Air and Steam 


Woolen Spinning. Vickerman. 


2.00 

Hausbrand. 

Manual of Weave Construction. 1.00 
Kastanek. 

Practice in Weaving and Loomfixing. 50 
Nightingale. 

Chimney Design and Theory. 3.00 
Christie 

Cotton Mill, Commercial Features. 5.00 | 
Tompkins. 

Cotton Doublers Assistant. 75 


Priestwich. 
Dyeing Machines (in German) 
Ullman. 
Chemistry and Practice of Cotton 
Finishing. Bean & McCleary. 15.00 
Silk Throwing and Waste Silk 
Spinning. Rayner. 2.50 
Chemistry and Practice of Cotton 


2.50 


Sizing. Bean & Scarisbrick. 10,00 
Flax, Tow and Jute Spinning. 
(1907.) Sharp. 1.75 


Economical and Successful Manage- 


ment of Cotton Mills. Martin. 1.50 


Broadbent. 75 | 








Loom Tuning. Bazley. $1.25 
Principles of Dyeing. Fraps. 1.60 
Power Loom Weaving. Gruner. 3.00 
Weave Lexicon. Donat. 2.00 
Textile Year Book, 1907. 1.25 


Mercerization (2 vols.) 7.50 


Textile Fibres. Matthews. 4.00 
Worsted Overseers’ Handbook. 50 
Buckley. ’ 
Humidity in Cotton Spinning. 1.50 
Dobson. 
History of Wool and Wool Combing. 6.00 
Burnley. 
Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 2.00 
Hurst. 
Principles of Worsted Spinning. 2.50 
Priestman., 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 1.25 
Bradbury. 
Principles of Wool Carding. .50 
Brown. 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns 
and Fabrics.’ Zaz/fer. 5-00 
Practice in Finishing Woolens and 
Worsteds. Greene. 50 
Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations. Zompkins. 5.00 
Cotton Manufacturers’ and Spinners’ 
Guide. Moss. 1.25 
Finishing of White, Dyed and Printed 
Cotton Goods. Deféerre. 10.00 


Sewing Machines, Their Construction, Adjustment and Repair. 
HHasluck. 50 


Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston 
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JuLty 1908 ROPE DRIVES 


~ AMERICAN” 
The Advantages of 


Rope Transmission 


American Manila Transmission Rope demonstrates its 
notable superiority over all other known means for the dis-. 
tribution of power in the following directions: 





1. The distance through which power may be transmitted is 
practically unlimited. 


The amount of power which may be transmitted is prac- 
tically unlimited. 

Low first cost and economy in maintenance. 

Small space occupied for horsepower transmitted. 

Positive, steady operation. 

Freedom from noise. 

Absence of static electrical disturbances. 

No loss of speed by slipping. 

Precise alignment of shafting not necessary. 

Enormously high mechanical efficiency. 

Simplicity of arrangement for all requirements. 

Simple and inexpensive provision for future additions of 
power. 


N 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
5. 
O. 

10. 

II. 


— 
t 


Every essential detail in the design, erection and maintenance of Rope Drives is covered 
in our valuable 64-page ‘* Blue Book of Rope Transmission.” 
Copies free upon request. 
2 © ? 
The American Manufacturing Co. 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of American Transmission Rope Largest Fibre Workers in the World 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 
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A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; 
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i. e., the nnmber 


and much other 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.00. 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed ; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer_ 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. 
any town or mill may be quickly found. 
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Cotton Loom 


for fine or coarse fancy cottons—designed for 
high speed — extra rigid frame, built at our Provi- 
dence Works. A special feature is the high roll 


take up, which allows the winding of a large 
roll of goods. 
We solicit inquiries regarding this type or any of our 


various looms for cottons, woolens, silks or special 
fabrics. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester Providence _ Philadelphia 
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Monthly Comment. 


Marketing Wool at Omaha. 


The plan to concentrate the marketing of 
wool at Omaha has already progressed so far 
that the building of more warehouses is 
under consideration. The first one is taxed 
to its full capacity, 5,000,000 pounds, and ad- 
ditional facilities are required to take care of 
the consignments that are offered. It is the 
intention to confine the business to the stor- 
age of wool, and a holding company, distinct 
from the warehouse company, has been or- 
ganized to make advances on the wool. It is 
believed that in this way the enterprise will 
prove to be of great advantage to both the 
seller and buyer by concentrating at one 
place the wool that is now widely scattered 
throughout the wool growing sections of the 
country 

The plan, as outlined by those in charge 
of it, does not contemplate any effort to sell 
wool direct to the mills. In fact, the Omaha 
warehouse and wool handling companies 
have nothing to do directly with selling the 
wool to anyone. Their work is to store the 
wool and make advances to the owners, the 
latter having control of the selling to any 
buyer, whether dealer or otherwise. The 
storehouses are located alongside the rail- 
road, the first one being 300 feet long, 24 
fect high, 80 feet wide at one end, and 127 
feet wide at the other. 





A Million Dollars a Day. 


Soon after the German agreement went 
into effect last year, the Washington admin- 
istration was forced to extend its privileges 
to other countries. The agreement must, 
therefore, be judged by our trade with all 
foreign countries and not with Germany 
alone. During the first nine months of its 
existence the country suffered, as at present, 
from a severe depression in business, as a re- 
sult of which our imports of all kinds for that 
period, ending March, 1908, dropped to 
$930,846,682, a reduction of $135,998,347, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 

If the imports of textile manufactures had 
fallen off in the same proportion as the re- 
maining articles we would have imported for 
the first nine months under the so-called 
German trade agreement $128,882,176 worth 
of textile goods. Asa matter of fact the tex- 
tile goods imperted during that period 
amounted te $146,237,611. Allowing 50 per 
‘ent. for the increase in value brings the do- 
mestic valuation of the textile goods bought 
abroad during that period up to $219,356,- 
416, which is at the rate of nearly a million 
dollars a day, to be exact, $953,723. 

At the 1905 rate of production the manu 
facture of these goods would have kept 177,- 
637 operatives employed in textile mills 
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alone. Accepting the estimate of 1 to 7, the 
manufacture of this $219,356,416 worth of 
textile goods would have supported directly 
and indirectly a population of 1,243,459. 
While we have been buying this vast quan- 
tity of goods from foreign manufacturers a 
large proportion of the textile operatives in 
this country have been out of employment, 
while those employed have had their wages 
reduced. The natural expectation is that 
Congress and the administration responsible 
for the German agreement would address 
themselves promptly and vigorously to in- 
vestigating the causes and applying the rem- 
edy for such a remarkable disarrangement of 
trade and industry.” Instead of that, how- 


ever, the public discussion of the question . 


has been carefully suppressed in both 
branches of Congress, while the administra- 
tion has shown no disposition to retrace its 
steps and afford relief to the textile industry. 
The party out of power has done nothing be- 
‘ause its members think they favor a reduc- 
ion of the tariff. The party in power has 
done nothing for fear the resulting agitation 
would injure the party prospects next No- 
vember 
ocetisicsnnsiiiinpullbaiapniedenneilaole 


The Fire Risk of Shoddy. 


We give in this issue an account of tests 
made by an Austrian chemist to determine 
the fire risk of shoddy as compared with 
wool and cotton. This is an important field 
for investigation and it is to .\be regretted 
that the Austrian experiments were not 
made on a larger scale. In reading the re- 
port of these tests it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that the chemist was desirous of 
reaching the conclusions he did finally reach. 
The results necessarily fall far short of being 
conclusive when based on tests of but a few 
samples of shoddy and olein, all furnished by 
one shoddy manufacturer. The Austrian 
chemist’s assumption that it is unprofitable 
for shoddy manufacturers to put oil on their 
stock is clearly wrong when applied to many 
kinds of shoddy and oil used in the United 
States. We hope that a broader investiga- 

ion of this question will be made. Why 
does it not offer a good opportunity to our 


textile schools to render a service to the 
trade? 


Seri ennneeneennnnnieetian Sees 


Wool Production and Consumption. 


In view of the agitation over the methods 
of marketing wool the figures showing 
where the wool we use is grown and where 
consumed by the mills are of especial inter- 
est. According to the U. S. census of 1905 
there was consumed in the United States in 
the census year 500,826,711 pounds of wool, 
both domestic and foreign. The domestic 
wool clip is believed to be about 300,000,000 
pounds. Accepting the census figures of 
consumption and the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers’ estimate of production, 
we have the following statement of the woo! 
produced and consumed in various sections 
of the United States: 

Wool, Lbs. Grown. 
3»193,000 
11,012,000 
36,210,750 
173,291,500 
32,587,500 


New England 
Middle States 
Southern States 
Western States 
Pacific States 


Total 256,294,750 
Wool, Lbs. Consumed. 
268,452,021 


194,960,389 
5,881,577 


27,332,609 


New England 
Middle States 
Southern States 
Western States 
Pacific States 


Total 500,826,711 


The amount of pulled wool is estimated at 
42,000,000 pounds, bringing the total clip for 
1900 to 298,294,750 pounds. The deficiency 
between the domestic clip and the consump- 
tion is made up by foreign wool. According 
to these estimates nearly 93 per cent. of all 
the wool used in the United States is con- 
sumed by mills located in New England and 
the Middle States. The figures given are 
based on the grease weight of the wool. On 
this basis 40 per cent. of the wool used is im- 
ported. If the clean weight is taken the pro- 
portions will be reversed owing to the’ 
lighter shrinkage of the imported wools, 60 
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per cent. of the scoured weight coming from 
abroad. Under these conditions the leading 
market for wool in the United States must 
nain in the East where it is now. 
—e 


Egyptian Ginneries. 


According to H. N. Brailsford, of London, 
Eng., the conditions of employment in 


1: 


Egyptian cotton ginneries call loudly for 
reform. In a letter to the “Manchester 
Guardian” he tells of what he found on a 
recent visit to Egypt: 


\t Zagazig I visited a ginnery, and questioned 
(there and at Mansourah) several proprietors of 
mills, managers, engineers, and a local doctor. 
[The mills depend for their unskilled work mainly 
in seasonal migrants from the poorer districts of 
Upper Egypt. The labor is casual, and of course 
unorganized. Three children, in rough numbers, 
are employed for every adult, and they range in 
age from nine to fifteen years. The mill starts at 
6 a. m., and the workers leave it at Zagazig (as I 
saw for myself) at 9 p. m., and in some other 
towns (as I was informed) at 10 p. m. There is 
rarely a dinner hour; the children are allowed an 
odd half-hour to eat their meal of maize-bread and 
ynions amid the dust of the mill. 

The work is easy, and demands neither skill nor 
strength; but, protracted as it is for fifteen or six- 
teen hours, it must involve an unconscionable 
strain on the endurance of growing boys and girls, 
not to speak of the women. At the height of the 
eason the mills work day and night, and the chil- 
dren, like the adults, are put on a night shift of 
twelve hours 

The conditions for health could hardly be worse. 
Especially wher a low-grade cotton is being 
treated, the air is a mere fog of cotton dust. No 
device save a broom is used to cope with this dust, 
which whitens the black hair of the children and 
must undoubtedly penetrate to their lungs. 

The method of maintaining discipline is that 
which has been traditional in Egypt since the days 
of the Pharaohs. I saw an overseer strike a child 
with a cane, and another brandished in my pres- 
ence a rather formidable whip. 

The wages are lower than those of day laborers 
in the fields: they average for unskilled adults four 
piastres daily, and for children 2 1/2 piastres (12 
cents). To judge of these wages it is necessary 
to remember that for an adult fellah the cost of a 
day’s feod at present prices is about 2 1/2 piastres 
(12 cents), if I may trust the figures given in a 
recent discussion at the Egyptian Institute in 
Cairo. Even these wages are not always received. 
Fraudulent or capricious deductions have been so 
common that in some mills the adult workers 
now insist on receiving their wages in advance as 
they enter the mill, leaving some garment with the 
porter as a pledge 

I could obtain no direct evidence as to the ef- 
fects on health of the excessive hours—there is 
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no Governmental medical i 
nicipal medical poor relief. But an observant offi- 
cial informed me that he had noted among the 
adult workers (who are nearly all Mahometans) 
tendency to violent drinking-bouts. 
their case with that of overworked stokers in th: 
Red Sea. A local doctor expressed the opinion 
that the children are often forced by poor or idle 
parents to work against their will; he had treated 
a hoy who had been burned with hot irons 
step-father to force him to work. 

T have stated the facts baldly as I found them. 
[ will now recite the considerations urged in miti- 
gation of my censtres by a certain British official. 
He said (1) that the workers are contented, to 
which the answer is that there was a strike last 
season in the ginneries at Mansourah—a fact of 
which he was ignorant. He thought (2) that in 
the Egyptian climate long hours are not a hard 
ship. But the dust-laden atmosphere of the mills 
is not the climate in which he makes work toler- 
able with the aid of golf and polo. He urged (3) 
that the workers are free to work or not to work, 
as they please—a consideration which ignores the 
abysmal poverty ot the landless peasants, and in 
any event does nct apply to the children. Finally, 


ction and no mu- 


He compared 


by his 


i 
(4) he reminded me that the season lasted only 
for four or five months—a circumstance which ex- 
plains why anyone survives such conditions but 
certainly does not excuse them. 


A difficulty in regulating employment in 
the cotton ginneries of Egypt arises from 
the fact that legislation affecting foreigners 
must receive the assent of all the European 
powers. The ginneries belong to foreigners 
and the assent of European nations to regu- 
lating legislation is considered hopeless. 
Other means, however, are available, such as 
a system of licenses of ginneries conditioned 


on the acceptance of regulations for employ- 
ment. 


Egyptian opinion on the subject is in- 
dicated by the following extract from Mr. 
Brailsford’s letter: 

In talking over this question 
more than once heard this cynical commentary: 
“You see how the British Government regards 
Egypt. We are simply a market garden for Lan- 
cashire It will never legislate for the 
mills. ‘That might raise the price of cotton. Man 
chester would soon cry out if it did.” I always 
replied that Manchester, on the contrary, 
he the first to demand humane conditions. 

It is in the hope that this letter may attract the 
notice of some representative of Lancashire in th« 
Commons, of some influential member of a Cham 
ber of Commerce, or of some trade union leader 
that I venture to ask you for space and publicity. 
\ request from Manchester to the Foreign Office 
would probably suffice to make life tolerable for 
the thousands of Egyptian children whose health 
and happiness are sacrificed at present to prepare 
the raw material of Lancashire’s prosperity 


_gyptians I 


ginning 


would 





Europe and the American Cotton Supply. 


rHE MAIN OBJECT. 


the International 
held last month at 
Among the 450 delegates in attend- 
ance were representatives from Japan, Peru 


fifth 
Federation 


The 
Cotton 


Paris. 


congress of 


was 


and the United States, as well as the various 


countries of Europe. There was a reception 


was brought into being by the shortage of 
cotton in 1904'and the consequent necessity 
for cotton-spinners to run on short time. 
The usefulness of the Federation in this and 
other directions has for three years been 
somewhat impaired by an effort to keep the 
main object of the organization in the back- 
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THE CITTON FAMINE 


IN LANCASHIRE, FLUCTUATIONS IN THE NUMBER OF 
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PERSONS RELIEVED BY PUBLIC CHARITY 


IN ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, BLACKBURN, OLDHAM, PRESTON, ROCHDALE AND STOCKPORT. 


by President Fallieres and the usual number 


of perfunctory addresses. The main feature 
of the Paris Congress was the adoption of 
the following short time resolution: 


Resolved, That whenever there is a lack of raw 
material, when the manufactured articles ex- 
ceed the demand in any country, the adoption of 
short time running of mills is the only real 
remedy; and that all associations be requested to 
perfect their local organizations in order to put 
short time into operation whenever it may be con- 
sidered 


or 


necessary 

This resolution is a frank admission of the 
main object of the International Cotton Fed- 
eration. That object has been evident from 
the first inception of the Federation, which 


ground. It is to be congratulated on the 
Paris short time resolution because that ob- 
ject, restricting the consumption of cotton to 
meet the exigencies of the markets for raw 
cotton and manufactured 
gether proper and right. 


goods, is alto- 


A VAST INDUSTRY DEPENDING 


COUNTRIES. 


ON FOREIGN 


When the situation in the European cotton 
industry is considered there is no occasion 
for surprise that the congresses of the Inter- 
national Federation are occupied so com- 
pletely by discussions of the cotton supply. 
The European industry, operating 90,000,000 
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spindles and affording a means of subsistence 
for many millions of people, estimated at 
10,000,000 in Great Britain alone, is wholly 
dependent on foreign countries for its supply 
of raw material. One of the specters always 
stalking before the spinners, manufacturers 
and rulers of Europe is an interruption in the 
supply of cotton. The French Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, M. Cruppi, in his 
address to the Paris Congress, gave this ex- 
pression of his deep concern regarding the 
cotton supply: 

The question of obtaining an adequate supply 
has, because of its importance, become a veritable 
social question, which should engage the attention 


not only of manufacturers, but of all the govern- 
ments.” 


A DANGEROUS SITUATION. 

The rulers and thinking men of Europe 
are laboring under no illusions. They know 
that stopping the supply of American cotton 
would mean anarchy in nearly every country 
of Europe. They have an illustration of its 
effects during the civil war. Throughout 
that period of distress there was a remark- 
able absence of rioting and public disturb- 
ance. The working people passed through 
the terrible ordeal with a law-abiding pa- 
tience that will ever command the admira- 
tion of the world. But such patient endur- 
ance cannot be counted upon if a cotton 
famine should occur again. Many more 
people would be involved, not only in Lan- 
cashire, but on the Continent, and nothing 
seems more certain than that depriving Eu- 
rope of cotton would shake the European 
social system to its foundations. 


THE LESSON OF 1861-65. 

The extent of the calamity caused in Lan- 
cashire by stopping the supply of American 
cotton, and the rapidity with which the one 
followed the other are illustrated by the ac- 
companying chart, compiled from “The 
Facts of the Cotton Famine,” by John 
Watts, 1866, which shows the fluctuations in 
the number of persons relieved by public 
charity in Ashton-under-Lyne, Preston, 
Blackburn, Stockport, Oldham and Rochdale 
in 1862, 1863 and 1864. These six districts, 
with a population of 662,000 in 1861, had 
227,600 persons, or over a third of the in- 
habitants, supported by public charity in No- 
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vember, 1862. Similar conditions prevailed 
throughout ail Lancashire, which then had a 
population of 2,500,000, engaged principally 
in the cotton industry. Of the people who 
escaped public charity, many emigrated, 
while those that remained endured the ex- 
tremes of privation and distress. 


INCIDENTS OF THE FAMINE. 


Impressive as are the chart and figures we 
have presented, it is the statements by those 
who visited the poor of Lancashire that 
bring home to us most forcibly the condi- 
tions during those dreadful years. Here is 
an incident of the famine related by the 
special correspondent of the “Manchester 
Examiner”: 


\ visitor called upon a destitute family and 
found the man sitting alone, pale and silent. His 
wife had been “brought to bed” three days before, 
and the visitor inquired how she was getting on 
“Hoo’s very ill,” said the husband. “And the 
child, how is it?” said the visitor. “It’s deed,” 
replied the man; “it deed yesterday.” He then 
rose and walked slowly into the next room, and 
returned with a basket in his hand, in which the 
child was decently laid out. “That’s o’ that’s laft 
on it neaw,” said the poor fellow. Then putting th« 
basket on the floor, he sat down with his head 
between his hands, looking silently at the corpse. 


And here is another case reported by the 
same eye witness: 


A visitor called upon a family where no appli 
cation for relief had been made, but some of the 
neighbors had said they were “ill off.” The visi 
tor finding them perishing for want, offered some 
relief tickets, but the poor woman began to cry. 
and said: “Eh! aw dar not touch ’em; my husban’ 
would sauce me so! Aw dar not tak ’em; aw 
should never yer th’ last on’t.” In a dirty pent up 
corner of a dark and damp entry, a low door stood 
open: it led into a low, gloomy-looking hovel, not 
more than three yards square, and without fire in 
the grate. No sunshine could ever reach there, 
nor any fresh breezes disturb the pestilent vapors 
that were festering in the sluggish gloom. In one 
corner, a little worn and broken stair led to a 
room of the same size above, where there was 
some straw for the family to sleep upon. The 
furniture consisted of two rickety chairs and a 
broken deal table, reared against the stairs becaus¢ 
one leg was gone. A quiet looking, thin woman 
of fifty years of age, sat there. She had buried 
five children and had now six living with her in 
that poor place. They had no work and no income 
whatever, except from the relief committee. The 
poor widow pointed to the cold corner where her 
husband had lately died. She said “he had been 
oot o’ wark a long time afore he deed.” 


We could extend indefinitely similar illus 
trations of the terrible situation in Lan- 
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cashire in 1861-65, which was summarized in 
the following words by Mr. Cobden, M. P., 
in his appeal to the public for relief funds: 

All this brings me to this conclusion: that some- 
thing more must be done by this general commit- 
tee than has been done to awaken the attention of 
the public generally to the condition of this part 
of the country. It is totally exceptional. The state 
of things has no parallel in all history. It is im- 
possible you could point out to me another case, 
in which, in a limited sphere, such as we have in 
Lancashire, and in the course of a few months, 
there has been a cessation of employment at the 
rate of £7,000,000 sterling per annum in wages. 
There has been nothing like it in the history of 
the world for its suddenness, for the impossibility 
of dealing with it, or managing it in the way of 
an effective remedy. 


EUROPE’S DEPENDENCE ON AMERICA. 


The effect of the cotton famine during the 
civil war is of direct application to present 
day conditions because the half century since 
then has increased Europe’s dependence on 
the American cotton belt nearly three-fold, 
our exports of cotton having grown irom 
3,127,000 bales in 1861 to 8,364,000 bales in 
1907. The bulk of this cotton is wanted in 
Europe not for clothing the people, but that 
it may be manufactured into goods to be re- 
exported, and thus provide profits for em- 
ployers and employment for millions of mili 
operatives in a cotton industry of 90,000,000 
spindles and in the allied trades. For the 
working people American cotton is food, 
fuel, clothing, shelter, life itself. To stop 
cotton going into Europe or to stop goods 
made of American cotton from coming out 
of Europe means famine and social chaos in 
England and on the Continent on a scale 
vastly greater than that of 1861 to 1865. 


SHORT TIME. 


Under these conditions it is not surprising 
that the cotton supply should engage the 
most earnest attention not only of the cotton 
spinners and manufacturers, but of all the 
rulers of Europe. The means adopted for 
meeting the danger have included short 
time, growing cotton outside of the United 
States, and promoting an increase of the 
\merican crop. Short time we need not dis- 
cuss here. It is a manufacturer’s makeshift 
and not a cure for the trouble. It is the 
famine itself. 


COLONIAL COTTON. 

Growing cotton outside of the United 
States goes to the root of the difficulty, but 
all the available evidence indicates that the 
additional cotton obtained in this way will 
not be more than a bagatelle compared with 
the increase in the demand for cotton 
throughout the world. Here for example is 
the statement made at Paris last month by 
Henry Higson, of England, in his report on 
the work of the British Cotton Growing 
Association: 

The total production of cotton under the aus- 
pices of the Association has increased from less 


than 2,000 bales in 1903 to 26,000 bales in 1907, and 
has reached a total value of £400,000. 


A DROP IN THE OCEAN. 

After all the efforts put forth to raise 
colonial cotton, including the guarantee of a 
minimum price to the growers, free distribu- 
tion of seed, subsidizing railroads, free tran- 
sport by steamship lines, and other hothouse 
methods, the British Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation can point to an increase of only 24,- 
000 bales in the cotton supply in four years. 
The insignificance of this result cannot be 
made plainer than by recalling the following 
moderate statement by J. A. Hutton, of the 
British Cotton Growing Association: 

The population of the world increases annually, 
and needs at least 400,000 bales of cotton more 
each year to meet its requirements. 

FREE TRADE IN COTTON. 

The vigor with which colonial cotton 
growing is exploited in Europe results from 
a narrow national prejudice that sees some 
inherent superiority in cotton grown and 
manufactured under the same flag, blind to 
the fact that cotton grown in the United 
States or in Africa in each case offers the 
same advantage to spinners in all parts of 
the worid. The forcible stoppage of the ex- 
ports of American cotton to Europe is no 
longer within the field of reasonable specula- 
tion. It could be brought about only by an 
alliance of European nations, and their vital 
interests would prompt them to unite to keep 
the stream of American cotton in motion. 
Europeans know this, but their delusion is 
now taking the form of a fear of what 
Europe will do when all the American crop 
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is used in the United States. The following 
is from the Paris report of M. Lavoisier, a 
French delegate to the Atlanta Congress: 


Mr. North, Director of the United States Cen- 
sus, said: 

“T look forward with confidence to a future 
when the United States instead of exporting the 
two-thirds of the crop, will work up the greater 
part of it at home, thus realizing for our own 
country the enormous profits which accrue from 
the treatment of this textile.” 

And also the following 
Blanchard, of Louisiana: 

“We know that Germany and England are try- 
ing to grow cotton in their colonies; but we be- 
lieve that they are trying to plant it where God 
never intended it should grow.” 


Pondering on these two propositions the 
“Textile Mercury” of Manchester exclaims: 


statement by Gov. 


Put the two statements together—‘“God intended 
that cotton should be grown only in America,” 
and “We intend to use the greater part of it.” 
What, then, is the destiny of the rest of the cotton- 
spinning world—who perhaps may be allowed to 
suppose themselves likewise to be God’s children? 

The trade in raw cotton is now free to all 


the world. Cotton belongs to the buyer who 
will pay the most for it. If “the rest of the 
cotton spinning world” want American cot- 
ton, they can get it by bidding early enough 
and high enough. Likewise Indian, Egyp- 
tian and colonial cotton belongs to the buyer 
who will pay the most for it. If American 
spinners want the cotton grown outside of 
the United States, they can get it by bidding 
early enough and high enough. Cotton, no 
matter where grown, whether in the Ameri- 
can cotton belt, in Africa or Turkestan, in 
the valley of the Ganges or on the banks of 
the Nile, forms one store from which spin- 
ners can supply their wants free from arbi- 
trary restrictions. The cotton supply is like 
an ocean in which all streams find a com- 
mon level. Distance is not a factor in the 
problem. Measured by the cost of transpor- 
tation Texas is as near to Lancashire as to 
Massachusetts. To the human being in 
want of cotton it makes no difference where 
on earth it grows. 
THE ONLY WAY. 

With free trade in cotton assured and with 
an arbitrary interruption of or interference 
with American cotton exports out of the 
question Europe should address itself to the 
simple problem of raising cotton where the 
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required quality and quantity can be pro- 
duced at the lowest cost. To do otherwise, 
to waste valuable time trying to raise cotton 
under adverse African conditions, while 
neglecting favorable conditions in America is 
to invite a disaster to Europe in time of 
peace like that caused by war in 1861. Then 
war caused the cotton famine, but under the 
conditions which the present fatuous course 
of the European Cotton Federation invites, 
a cotton famine may cause the worst of 
wars, a civil conflict, of which last year’s wine 
riots in the South of France is a faint illus- 
tration. Imagination may faintly picture, 
but words cannot express the feelings of 
those who at such a time might recall that 
in 1908, in spite of plain warnings of the 
danger, a Cotton Congress at Paris neg- 
lected the vast undeveloped resources of the 
American cotton belt and sought the vitally 
necessary increase of the cotton supply in 
Cameroon, Dahomey, Eritrea, India, Indo- 
China, Lagos, Nigeria, Nyassaland, Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, Soudan, Togo and Uganda. 


EUROPE HAS THE REMEDY AT HAND. 


The path of wisdom has been repeatedly 
pointed out to the European Cotton Federa- 
tion since its birth at Zurich in 1904. When 
just a year old, in 1905, it listened to the fol- 
lowing advice from the American delegate to 
its Manchester Congress: 


Labor is scarce in the South, but plentiful in 
Europe. The population of the entire cotton belt is 
but 15,000,000, which is less than that of Switzer- 
land, Holland and Belgium. The great need of the 
South is more people. A million emigrants a year 
are leaving Europe for the United States, and yet 
not five thousand of them reach the South where 
labor is needed to supply Europe with cotton. They 
crowd into the already over-crowded cities of the 
North, when they might become prosperous and 
independent planters in the South. The bare state 
ment of this condition points to the solution of 
the cotton problem. When the cotton spindles 
do not supply the looms you build more spinning 
mills. When the cotton fields do not supply the 
spindles the remedy lies in sending your surplus 
labor into the fields to raise cotton. 

It has heard the same advice from many 
sources since then. It has sent delegates to 
America to learn for themselves. At Paris 
last month it again had the nearest way 
pointed out by D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, 
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Here is a country having ample spare land; 


having the best climate for cotton production 
which is known in the world; having the best 
fertilizer system already developed; having all the 
tools and implements necessary for the production 
of cotton and its preparation for the market; hav- 
ing a large population saturated with the knowl- 
edge and skill necessary for cotton production and 
its preparation for the market. A new population 
could go at once into the production of cotton 
without waiting for experiments. Therefore, if 
the Evropean consumer would use his influence to 
turn the tide of emigration from Europe to the 
cotton states of America, he would do the cotton 
trade more good than in any other way. 


rHE WORKERS HAVE MOST AT STAKE. 

The leadership in enlarging the cotton 
supply naturally falls on the employers of 
Furope. The resulting prominence they at- 
tain should not obscure the fact that it is the 
cotton mill employes, not the employers, who 
have most at stake. In 1905 there were Lan- 
cashire spinners and manufacturers who 
boasted that having charged off the entire 
cost of their plants and accumulated and in- 
vested a large surplus, they could shut down 
their mills and continue indefinitely to pay a 
good dividend on the shares. The prosper- 
Ous times since 1905 have undoubtedly in- 
creased the number in that fortunate posi- 
tion. At the worst, however, a cotton famine 
means only a loss of property to the em- 
ployer. All are sure of a living. The work- 
ers occupy a different position. Their small 
Deprived of the 
opportunity to work they have the choice of 
perishing or living or the charity of others 
more fortunate. 


savings soon melt away. 


A HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY. 


The members of the European Cotton 
Federation should keep these well-known 
facts in mind. Their financial resources, 
their position and influence in the business 
and social worlds, the glamor of cotton con- 
gresses, the bowing and scraping along the 
Quai d’Orsay and on the Imperial yacht at 
Kiel, their reception by the most exalted per- 
sonages and the flattery whispered in their 
ears that they are promoting the peace of the 
world, should not blind them to the heavy 
obligation they owe to the toiling millions of 
Europe to discard all other considerations 
and take the nearest way to an increase of 
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IN SELF DEFENSE. 

li, however, the employers continue to 
neglect their plain duty, then those who have 
the most at stake, the workers of Europe, 
should in self-defence take the matter into 
their own hands and adopt the only means 
that promises to protect them against a cot- 
ton famine, namely, diverting the stream of 
European emigration to the American cotton 
belt. In this way the cotton crop will be in- 
creased, the emigrants will be benefited, the 
situation of the workers left in Europe will 
be improved and the danger of immigration 
into the Northern States in excess of the 
ability to assimilate the new comers will be 
avoided. This would be distributing popula- 
tion for the greatest individual and collective 
advantage of mankind. It would be equaliz 
ing the division of labor. 
common sense. 

Must the cotton trade of Europe be 
brought to the valiey of the shadow of 


death before this lesson is learned? 
ee 


It is reason and 


The exports from Switzerland to the 
United States for the first six months of 1907 
amounted to over 14 millions of dollars. Of 
this amount about 7 millions of dollars was 
for the single item of embroideries from the 
district of St. Gall. 


For the 9 months ending March, 1908, the 
cotton goods imported into the United States 
were valued at $58,584,738. This was the 
first 9 months under the German agreement 
and the imports of cotton goods showed an 
increase compared with the imports for the 
corresponding 9 months of 1907, which were 


valued at $56,395,630. 


lor the 9g months ending March, 1908, the 
imports of silk goods into the United States 
were valued at $28,094,161. Of this quantity 
France supplied the largest share which was 
valued at $12,369,115. 
with $6,266,172. In 


Germany came next 
view of the German 
agreement which was in force during these 
9 months it is significant that in spite of the 
business depression Germany’s _ share 
showed a material increase over 1907 when 
the German silks imported into this country 
during the corresponding 9 months were 
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the world’s cotton crop. valued at $5,757,963. 





Seasonable Fabrics. 


DKESS GOODS. 

The booking of fall orders of dress goods 
has not been as large this season as in for- 
mer years. The falling off in this branch of 
the trade is due largely to the conservative 
buying during the early part of the season. 
While most of the buyers have placed orders 
for part of their business, they feel inclined 
to hold back the balance, with two objects in 
view. First, to be prepared for new develop- 
ments; second, they prefer to keep their 
stocks down as low as possible so that they 


FIG. I. 


FIG. 2. 


may be in a position to take in special lots 
that are offered during the fall season at re- 
duced prices. 

Broadcloths continue to be 


the most de- 


sirable fabric for fall. The cutting-up trade 
has already placed a great many orders for 
these goods for street and general wear. 
Fancy weaves are receiving considerable 
attention. These goods are being made in 


some very attractive designs. Piece-dyed 


materials are being favored very much in 


fancy, cheveron and diagonal stripes. Fig. 1 
shows a diagonal sold by Wm. Issaac at 85 
cents a yard, 54 inches wide. Fig. 2 shows a 
Pekin stripe from Boessneck & Broesel at 
62 1/2 


cents a yard, 54 inches wide. 


“;here has been a steady demand for hair- 


line stripes. shows a hair-line stripe 
62 1 


Fig. 4 shows a light 


Fig. 3 
from King & Beals at 2 cents a yard 
weight 
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54 inches. 
striped panama from Keene & Revel 
cents a yard, 42 inches wide. 


Rough faced materials such as unfinished 


FIG. 3. 
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SILKS. 

With steadier prices prevailing in the raw 
silk market, the number of orders for fall de- 
liveries has shown a slight improvement. 
Buyers are placing their orders more freely, 
and they feel confident that prices will not 
be any lower than the present quotations. 
The manufacturers are gratified with the 
business they have already booked, and look 
forward for a steady increase. 

Plain colored taffetas are very strong for 
fall. These goods have been reduced about 
25 per cent. since last season. At the pres- 
ent time some of the mills are sold up on 
their earlier shipment and are taking orders 
nly for September and October deliveries. 
Copenhagens, tans, browns and navies are 
the most desirable colors. 

While the demand for black taffetas has 
not been as large as in former seasons the 
manufacturers predict that there will be a 
scarcity of these goods later in the season as 
the mills are not making up any surplus 
stocks. 

Fancy weaves are receiving considerable 
attention for the coming season, especially in 
the cheveron and herring-bone stripes. The 
trade has taken to these goods in all grades 
from 45 cents up. Fig. 5 shows a 19-inch 
cloth made by Givernaud Bros. at 45 cents a 
vard, which has sold very well, especially for 
linings. Fig. 6 is a very attractive style 
made by Valentine & Bentley at 72 1/2 cents 
a yard, 20 inches wide. It is being exten- 
sively used for waists and gowns. 

Soft silks are gaining favor both in plain 
‘olors and fancies. The demand for messa- 
lines, satins, etc., has been very good for the 
coming season. The demand this season has 
favored light weight materials more than 
ever. 

COTTONS. 

The cotton goods market has shown quite 
an improvement in the past 30 days, while 
prices on 4/4 bleached and brown cottons 
have advanced from one-quarter to one-half 
a centa yard. Orders are being received for 
larger quantities of this merchandise, and in 
some instances the popular brands are 
scarce. The manufacturers are well satisfied 
with the business they-are doing, and predict 


that with the activity continued it will be but 
a short time when the market will be in a 
normal condition. 

The demand for wide sheetings continues, 
although these goods have had a slight ad- 
vance. Sheets and pillow cases are being 
sold for immediate and fall shipments, as the 
buyers realize that these goods will not be 
any cheaper later on in the season. 

Staple ginghams are selling very freely. 


FIG. 5. 


FIG. 6. 


The manufacturers are holding them at 
value, but the jobbers are still offering them 
at 5 1/4 cents a yard. 

The trade has taken well to dress ging- 
hams at the reduced prices. Orders are 
being received for large quantities of these 
goods from all sections of the country. 

The wash goods business has been good 
on midsummer fabrics, such as_ printed 
lawns, batiste, organdies, etc. Most of this 
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class of merchandise is being offered in lots 
at reduced prices, as sellers realize that they 
must unload this month or carry their stocks 
yver to next season. 

The situation on prints, percales and ma- 
dras remains unchanged. These goods are 
down to their lowest quotations and the 
trade have been buying very freely. 

The converters report a healthy business 
on the different lines. The booking of orders 
for fall has been very satisfactory. Mercer- 
ized sateens will be popular during the com- 
ing season, 

The white goods market shows a slight 
improvement. While prices are very low in 
this branch of the trade, it is predicted that 
further reductions will be made before the 
coming season opens, and that goods will be 
offered cheaper than for some time past. 

Fall trade or blankets and outing flannels 
has not been as large this season as in for- 
mer years, but the manufacturers feel confi- 
dent that conditions will improve as the sea- 
son progresses. 

Staple household goods, such as _ bed 
spreads and towelings, have undergone sev- 
eral reductions. At the new prices business 
has been very active. Some of the mills are 
receiving very large orders and are selling 
up their production on staple r. imbers. 


—_____¢ 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 





By Our Special Correspondent. 





\n important branch of cotton work, in 
which the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has been en- 
gaged, has been the distribution of specially 
selected and tested varieties of upland cot- 
ton, with a view to their adaptation to soil 
and climatic conditions. This will tend 
towards a general improvement of the crop, 
as there can be no doubt that many farmers 
are growing varieties which are not as well 
adapted to their particular conditions as 
other available varieties. 

New and little-known varieties, which 
have proved valuable in certain localities, 
form the basis of the seed distribution, in 
order to insure the proper testing of such 
varieties throughout the cotton states. The 
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sterling qualities of a particular variety must 
be, however, demonstrated to the represen- 
tatives of the department having the matter 
in charge before it can be chosen. A number 
of new varieties have been greatly improved 
by hybridization and selection, and it is be- 
lieved that new strains which have been de- 
veloped as a result of the work will become 
valuable. Some of these were included in 
the distribution of the present year. 
Nh * * 

In a variety test made by Prof. Duggar of 
the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in 1904, where 38 of the standard varie- 
ties were grown, the yields ranged from 378 
to 628 pounds of lint cotton per acre. Ina 
similar test made by the department a year 
later at McColl, S. C., where 36 of the stand- 
ard varieties were grown under as nearly 
uniform conditions as it seems possible to 
obtain, the yields ranged from 1,575 to 2,850 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. These fig- 
ures strikingly demonstrate how important 
it is for growers to plant those varieties 
which have been proved best adapted to the 
particular conditions of each locality. The 
growers themselves should test the varieties 
they plant, putting in small plots of each va- 
riety, and carefully noting results. 


* % * 


There is no doubt that much of the low 
grade cotton grown is the result of the care- 
lessness and indifference of the growers 
themselves in the matter of seed selection for 
the next year’s crop. No attention is paid 
to the character of the stalks from which 
their planting seed comes. Everything in 
the field, good and bad, is picked together, 
and as there are likely to be more poor 
plants than good, a major part of the seed 
will produce inferior plants from the next 
season’s planting. If such a practice is car- 
ried on from year to year even a good va- 
riety will degenerate in a few years. 

In order to determine the comparative 
value of the different varieties of cotton in 
the various cotton growing states, the recip- 
ients of seed in the present year’s distribu- 
tion were requested to give it a thorough 
trial, in comparison with the varieties ordi- 
narily grown, and be prepared to report the 
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results of the tests to the department in the 
autumn. ‘These individual reports will form 
the basis of a special report or ‘sulletin to be 
issued later. 

* * x 

Since my remarks on cotton grading were 
penned—which appeared in the June num- 
ber—the second and third parts of the sum- 
mary of the Cotton Exchange report of 
Commissioner of Corporations has appeared, 
the former dealing with classification, and 
the latter with range of grades deliverable 
on contract. 

Referring te the report we learn that for 
the purpose of delivery on future contracts, 
in establishing the 18 grades recognized, the 
classification is based chiefly on color and 
amount of trash and dirt in the cotton. 
Many criticisms have been made on the rules 
of classification in both the New York and 
New Orleans Exchanges—the only markets 
doing a “future” business—as well as the 
manner in which the rules are applied. We 
are told of ditficulties, and that the classifica- 
tion of cotton will never be an exact science, 
but must always depend more or less upon 
the discretion of experts, and be open to 
honest differences of opinion. There are no 
uniform standards of grades in the cotton 
trade. Grades of the same name in different 
exchanges differ considerably in quality. 

The most commonsense conclusion to be 
deduced from the above statements is that- 
while such metheds of grading cotton may 
he “satisfactory” for purposes of specula- 
tion—for the legitimate buying and selling 
of cotton, as between the grower and the 
spinner, the sooner a system of grading is 
devised, based upon scientific principles, the 
better for all concerned. No such loose 
methods or guess work prevail in flax grad- 
ing, certain standards being recognized, and 
there should be a nationalized system of 
standards for cotton, with a classification 
that would be recognized not only in our 
own country, but in the other countries 
which buy American cotton, 

The absurdity of the present system, 
where “grades of the same name in different 
exchanges differ in quality,” is on a par with 
the absurdity of permitting interested bodies 
of mere speculators to have anything to do 


with so important a matter. As intimated in 
my former remarks, here is work for the U. 
S. Bureau of Standards, and as far as ex- 
change methods are concerned, “reform it 
altogether.” 

Renouard. 


—_—_—_—_—<—o 


CONDITIONS IN RUSSIAN MILLS. 


BY EDWARD ELSNER. 


During the past few years the textile mills 
of Russia have been storm centres for politi 
cal agitation. Murders have been frequent 
and a veritabe reign of terror has taken 
place. The principal textile district in Rus 
sia is Lodz, a city of 400,000 inhabitants, in 
Russian Poland. The greater part of the 
population are employed in the mills. Be- 
fore the Russian-Japanese war the condi 
tions in Lodz were not especially good, 
judged by European standards. The work- 
ing time was It 1/2 hours per day. The 
wages equal to about the average prevailing 
in other European textile districts. Strikes 
were rare, as the government looked upon 
these as largely political movements, and 
consequently suppressed them with great 
severity. Then came the revolution, and 
with it the first strike of political origin and 
which had in a large degree the sympathy of 
the manufacturers themselves. The strik- 
ers succeeded, without difficulty, in obtain- 
ing what they demanded. This was the be- 
ginning of a state of anarchy in which all dis- 
cipline in the mills disappeared. In their de 
mands for higher wages and shorter working 
time the operatives deserved sympathy, but 
they soon went far beyond these limits. An 
overseer who did not suit them was uncere- 
moniously thrown out of the mill. The mill 
owners did not dare discharge any of their 
employes for fear of inciting a riot. Political 
meetings were held in the mill buildings dur- 
ing working hours. No one dared to inter- 
fere with them. In one large spinning mill 
at Lodz a full set of overseers were shot dur- 
ing one year. At another mill a manufac- 
turer was sitting in his office one morning 
when a delegation representing the opera- 
tives came in, fastened the door, and de- 
manded under threat of death the mill own- 
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After sev- 
eral hours he was released only to be shot 
dead in the mill during working hours. 


er’s consent to certain demands. 


After this outrage the government made 
many arrests, visited severe punishments 
upon innocent persons and finally sunk back 
into the old regime of corruption. 

The wages in Russian mills are low judged 
by American standards. The following are 
those prevailing in a Lodz woolen mill: 


Picking room: Head man 
Other picker men 


... 63c. per day 
6oc. per day 


A premium at the rate of $1.22 per thou- 
sand pounds is paid to the picker men for 
anything in excess of 7.200 lbs. per day. 
Wage in the picker room will average $4.00 
per week. 


Card room: Card tenders, 50 to 65c. per day 
Each one runs three sets of cards, that is, 
9 machines. 
Card cleaners 
A premium of I 1/2c. 100 lbs. This 
premium is divided between all the cleaners. 
The weekly wage averages $5.00 per week. 


per 


Spinners $1.00 per day 


A premium of 2c. 100 skeins. Aver 


age wage $o. 


per 
pe: week. 


Doffers 43c. per day 


A premium of 100 skeins. 


\verage wage $3.2: 


1/2c. per 
per wt ek. 
Yarn carriers 

Spoolers 


per day 
per day 


has a 
Most of 


Dressing Each dresser 
helper and boy to replace bobbins. 


the warps are dressed by hand. 


room: 


Dresser 
Helper 


per day 
per day 


Machine dressers work by the piece, being 
paid from 4c. to 7c. a section. The price 
varies with the length of the warp. The 
average wage for a dresser tender is $6.00 
per week. When the dresser is compelled to 
wait for work to come along he is allowed 
soc. per day. 


On the Continent warps are usually drawn 
in aiter being set in the loom. The average 
drawer-in can handle about 7oo ends an 
hour. The average price for drawing in on 
plain work is loc. per thousand ends. 
tancy work the prices are as follows: 
ton and 


For 
Cot- 

carded wool, 
22 1/2c. The price paid for reeding and 
warp on the loom is 25c. When compelled 
to wait for work the drawer-in is paid gc. an 
hour. 


worsteds, 10 1/2¢.; 


Warp sizing: The wages paid for this 
work are as follows: 
Overseer 
Helper 
Beamer 


75c. per day 

6oc. per day 

68c. per day 

48c. per day 

43¢. 
Sewers that are paid by 
the piece earn $6.00 to $7.00 per week. 


Fulling spooler 
Twisters per day 


Finishing room: 


Fullers . to 75c. per day 
Giggers 

Dry steamers 
Wet 


to 65c. per day 
to 65c. per day 


steamers 68c. per day 


63c. per day 


to 45¢ 


pressers, 9 1/2c. for 


per day 
Plate every 
Wages average about $8.00 per week. 


press 


Rotary press per day 


Shipping room per day 
Dye house: 

Piece dyers 

Wool dyers 


per day 


per day 


According to the Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of the exports sent from the United 
States in 1906 was $719,000,000; of this 
amount manufactured articles formed 41 per 
cent. 


Most of the lace made at St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, is the kind known as “burnt-out lace,” 
and is made on the regular schiffi embroid- 
ery machine. It is made on a foundation of 
prepared woolen or silk cloth instead of the 
ordinary cotton cloth. After manufacture 
this is treated with chemicals and the blue 
or yellow chemical cloth disappears, leaving 
the cotton lace uninjured.—Special Agent 
W. A. Graham Clark. 
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The Compulsory Working of Patents. 


Nations, even more than individuals, are 
actuated by selfish motives. National poli- 
cies are carried out by officials who are 
backed by the people. The official, there- 
fore, has a double motive in protecting the 
interests of his country; first, patriotism; 
second, personal advantage resulting from 
having served his people well. For this 
reason it is generally useless for one nation 
to ask another to redress a wrong unless the 
first nation has the means at hand to inflict 
damage on the second in case of a refusal. 

For forty years Germany has been taking 
advantage of Great Britain and the United 
States in the matter of patents, by requiring 
inventors to work their inventions in Ger- 
many as a condition to the continuance of 
the patent, although neither Great Britain 
nor the United States imposed that require- 
ment on German or other patentees. Ap- 
peals during that period for redress were 
ignored by Germany until Great Britain 
adopted the German policy of compulsory 
working and the United States threatened to 
do the same. Then the German coon cries 
out: “Don’t shoot. I will come down.” 

It is reported on good authority that 
the German government has_ begun 
negotiations with both Great 3ritain 
and the United States for an agreement 
by which Germany will abandon the com- 
pulsory working clause and _ otherwise 
ameliorate the conditions under which Ger- 
man patents are granted to British and 
American inventors, providing Great Britain 
will not enforce and the United States will 
not adopt the compulsory working clause in 
their practice. This and much other inter- 
esting information was brought out at the 
hearings before the patent committee of the 
House of Representatives on two bills de- 
signed to retaliate against foreign countries. 
The popular sentiment in favor of some ac- 
tion of this kind was thus referred to: 


The Chairman (Hon. Frank D. Currier, of New 
Hampshire) :—Here is this tremendous agitation. 
I do not think you gentlemen realize how much 
f an agitation it is and how deeply people are 
coming to feel about it and query whether some- 
thing along fairly conservative lines should not be 


done in order to head off more radical and de- 
structive action. This is an agitation which is 
likely to grow; it has got abroad now. 

Mr. Fisher (representing the Patent Law Asso- 
ciation):—I submit, who would be more apt to 
get in touch with that agitation than the attorneys 
all over the country representing the patent inter- 
ests? 

The Chairman:—The representatives of the peo- 
ple are quite as likely to, those who represent all 
the people, the inventors, the manufacturers, and 
the consumers. 

Mr. Fisher:—Would it not be, maybe, likely to 
call for objection and agitation by the manufac- 
turers and those vitally interested in patented ar- 
ticles? 

The Chairman:—The letters come largely from 
manufacturers who are suffering on account of 
the patent laws abroad, but now that agitation has 
attracted the attention of the country, members 
of Congress holding very important rank in the 
House are asking me to report a bill out just as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Fisher:—I will simply submit these letters 
and ask that if it is possible the matter be delayed 
long enough to ascertain the general sentiment of 
the patent bar. 

The Chairman:—A reasonable time will be given 
for that purpose. Let me say that I think it would 
serve the useful purpose of the people whom you 
represent if you would suggest amendments to 
perfect the bill 

Mr. Fisher:—By that I suppose you mean House 
bill 15839? 

The Chairman:—I do. In my belief that bill in 
some form will be reported out, and if it ever 
reaches the House I think it will pass with an al- 
most unanimous vote. If you can point out to the 
committee any way in which the bill can be im- 
proved, I think it would serve a very useful pur- 
pose, certainly to the committee, and I think to the 
people whom you represent. 


At various times during the hearings it 
was made plain that action was prompted by 
a desire to retaliate on foreign countries, 
Germany being the main target: 


Mr. Albert H. Walker (a patent attorney) :— 
These bills are evidently framed upon the theory 
that if we will give them a few doses of their own 
medicine, they will reform their ways and be less 
objectionable. 

The Chairman:—May I interrupt you to say that 
that apparently has been the effect of a recent 
English statute? I understand that since that act 
became effective on the Ist of January negotiations 
have been begun between England and Germanv 
for a modification of their patent laws with respect 
to each other. 

Mr. Billings (Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents):—Of course all patent laws are based upon 
the provision contained in the Constitution, that 
the Congress of the United States has power to 
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enact laws giving to inventors and manufacturers 
protection, exclusive rights, for the general wel- 
fare. It is supposed to be against the general 
welfare to put obstacles and blocks and taxes and 
conditions in the way of the inventor. It was 
believed that the inventor would not sit down and 
think these things out if he had all these obstacles 
to overcome. 

The Chairman:—And yet, Mr. Billings, do you 
think this country ought to rest quietly under the 
hardships we are suffering everywhere abroad on 
account of their manufacturing clauses? 

Mr. Billings:—No; I think that we should com- 
municate with those countries our disapproval of 
those provisions. All that has been done, of 
course, through the State Department. 

The Chairman:—But, so far as we know, that 
avails nothing. I will say right here that a very 
great number of manufacturers and a good many 
inventors favor H. R. 158309. 

Mr. Fisher:-~The idea of retaliation is always 
very pleasing to the ordinary man. 

The Chairmzn:—Who has been suffering, and is 
suffering now, from the working clause in the laws 
of foreign countries; yes. 

Mr. Chaney (member from Indiana):—The 
whole subject is entirely new to us, because it has 
not been a great while ago that England projected 
this performance, and it has not gone into effect 
yet, and will not until you get after the thing 
under the law, and now we are simply trying to 
give them a Roland for their Oliver. 

Mr. Gifford (patent lawyer representing the 
German color manufacturers):—I understand that 
2 movement is on foot in the State Department to 
accomplish this very thing with England, and | 
have a letter here from the Assistant Secretary of 
State saying that negotiations are in progress at 
the present time, and I suppose that something of 
this kind will be very helpful to the negotiations. 

Mr. Chaney:—-Just like four battleships. 

The Chairman:—That is what we felt, that they 
would not be able to negotiate successfully unless 
we did something. 

Mr. Gifford:—It is important to the public that 
these things shall be made in one place. And so 
long as they cannot be made in the United States, 
let them be made in Germany. They pay a duty 
on them, anyway. 

Mr. Leake (member from New Jersey):—Might 
not the converse of that proposition be equally 
true? -You can conceive of a substance of which 
borax is the important part that is not produced 
or found in Germany. The manufacturers of that 
product might suffer great inconvenience and hard- 
ships by the working clause of the German Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Gifford:—Why, yes: and that is exactly 
what we are trying to get the German Government 
to take off. 

Mr. Leake:—And if that is our single purpose, 
it is to use a club over the German Empire. 

Mr. Gifford:—Yes. 

Mr. Leake:—Then don’t you think the club, to 
be effective, should be just about as large as it is 
using over us? 

Mr. Gifford:—yYes: 


Another grievance against foreign coun- 


it is just as large. 
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tries, in addition to their enforcement of the 
compulsory working clause, was the high 
cost of patents, as compared with the cost 
in the United States. The following state- 
ment of total cost of patents for the full term 
in leading countries was presented to the 
committee by Mr. patent at- 
torney: 


Greeley, a 


ee $1,667 
Co Se eee ae es 1,261 
Hungary Sa cK a ARR es 575 
Jt 
Denmark 
Great Britain 
Rel a9 , 
belgium 400 
France i Ncassa cirteetiaicasty ctu iia wa ihn 290 
UNI ONSIND ob Co i ta 265 
Luxemburg .... Portes teeter ation 2 240 
PRN i) oh 3 Vs Ra ones lee oat oi 168 
Sweden 1A 
150 
00 
40 
35 


550 


50 


Japan 

Canada 
Mexico ‘ait 
United States 


An American patent gives complete pro- 


tection to the inventor for 17 years in the 
most valuable market in the world. 
words tle most valuable patent 


In other 
in this list 
costs the least. 

The burdensome character of 
ent laws was stated by Mr. Walker: 


Mr. Walker:—Now, the European laws upon 
the subject of working patents have been very 
burdensome upon American inventors, so much so 
that I feel very sure that the right to obtain foreign 
patents is worse than useless to American inven- 
tors as a whole. American inventors have sent 
great deal more money to Europe and other for- 
eign countries in payment of taxes and in pay- 
ment for working them abroad than they have 
ever received back from those countries from 
royalties or profits, or in any other money derived 
from them whatever. The Edison incandescent 
light was one of the most widely patented inven- 
tions in foreign countries, contemporaneous with 
patents in this country in 1880. Those 
patents, although the invention was 
value, were sources of heavy losses to the 
of the Edison incandescent light for 
varied in the different countries. } 
taken out patents there, upon my own account 
and for clients, in ten or a dozen nations of the 
world, and in not one of those instances during a 
professional life of thirty years has a single dollar 
ever come back to the American inventor on 
count of those patents, and large amounts of 
money have been paid to foreign countries. 

The Chairman:—Will you kindly explain to th¢ 
committee the cause of that? Is it on account 
exorbitant fees and taxes, and on account of the 
working clause? 

Mr. Walker:—It is. plus this 


no American can get any 


foreign 
of great 
owners 
reasons that 


1 


consideration, th 
money in any foreign 
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country on any patent in that country without 
ictually introducing his invention in use there. It 
cannot be sold upon the paper, and he cannot pro- 
duce his invention for use except with his own 
capital until after he has successfully introduced it 
in this country. I have lately endeavored to in- 
duce foreign capital to embark in the introduction 
in France of an important American invention, and 
while patented in France, they have been unable to 
get any headway thus far at all. 
I could occupy considerable time in giving de 
ls of the difficulties that American inventors en- 
counter in endeavoring to get any reward at all 
from foreign patents. Suffice it to say that through 
my experience, I do not know of any instances 
where an American inventor has obtained any 
-onsiderable amount of money or any advantage 
from a foreign patent, and I know of many in- 
stances where American inventors have paid out 
large sums of money without getting any back 
On the whole, therefore, I consider that foreign 
patent laws are of no advantage to American in- 
ventors. Occasionally an inventor may get some 
advantage, but as a whole I would be pleased to 
learn that every foreign country had enacted a 
tatute absolutely prohibiting the granting of any 
re patents to American inventors. (Laughter.) 
foreign patent laws are not enlightened; 
1 selfish, and grasping, and 
y objectionable, and the question is, What 
an we do about them in this country? 


ire drastic, an 


Livingston Gifford, a patent attorney of 
New York, appeared before the committee 
as a representative of the German color 
manufacturers, and discussed the pending 
bills with special reference to the artificial 
color industry: 


Mr. Giford:—Mr. Chairman, I suppose it 1s 
proper that I should make the confession that I 
am counsel in patent matters for some of the 
principal chemical manufacturers of Germany 
Yes, sir; I will say further, that until last week I 
had intended to oppose any bill upon this subject 
whatsoever, and had intended to ask that the com- 
mittee let well enough alone and should not at 
tempt to legislate with regard to this subject at 

1. But last week, by reason of information that 
I had as to the remarks of the chairman of this 

nmittee, and information that I had from other 

rces, I became convinced that it was futile for 
me to appear here and take that stand. It seemed 
though the popular sentiment was so much in 

of doing something that it was a mere waste 

f time of the committee and a waste of my ener- 
gies and time for me to attempt to oppose the 
thing in tot Therefore I last week started to 
study the matter from the standpoint of endeavor- 

to see how the committee can accomplish what 
1as in view by a bill which will be as little dam- 
aging as possible... . 

I think that the system of working is so per- 
nicious, from the standpoint of everybody, either 
in America or abroad, that it largely destroys the 
value of patents. I will take the matter up from 
the standpoint that, bad as the principle is, it is 


inevitable that for the purpose of retaliation some 
thing should be adopted in this line with the hope 
that negotiations will result between this country 
and foreign countries that will ultimately throw 
off the working clause everywhere. 


Mr. Gifford made a long argument in op 
position to the pending bills from which we 
take the following extracts: 


Mr. Gifford:—Sometimes you could not give 
away patents if coupled with the obligation to 
work. In fact, I will say this, and I think it will 
startle the committee: The great chemical con 
cern, the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik, the 
greatest concern of its kind in the world, if they 
were to offer to American manufacturers o1 
American capitalists the free gifts of all the pat- 
ents in the United States that they now own on 
dyestuff products, on the condition that the recip 
ient of that gift should manufacture those products 
in the United States, it would be impossible fo 
any capitalist or manufacturer in the United States 
to accept that gift. 

The Chairman:—You mean taking them en bloc 
and assuming the burden of working them all? 

Mr. Gifford:—Yes. And I will go further, M: 
Chairman, I do not believe you could take any 
single one of them. An American could not even 
accept the best of them and agree to manufacture 
it in this country, even though he were relieved 
from the necessity of manufacturing the pooret 
ones. 

Mr. Chaney:—Why is that so? 

Mr. Gifford:—The reason they can be manufac 
tured and made profitable, notwithstanding the 
small sales of each individual one, is because they 
are all manufactured en bloc in one factory in 
Germany, which manufactures for the whole world. 
and not only manufactures those that are covered 
by patents, but manufactures the products upon 
which the patents have expired, and these various 
products are so interwoven with respect to their 
manufacture that each one is in aid of another 
The by-products of one constitute the raw ma 
terials of another. It is a most peculiar condition 
of affairs that surrounds this chemical industry 
and it is a condition which I do not think anybody 
outside of the manufacturers themselves, or a 
privileged few who happen to be their counsel in 
this country, really understands. 

Mr. Chaney:—It is worse than a trust, is it not? 

Mr. Gifford: —It is a naturally made trust. It is 
a trust that you cannot get around. It is made by 
natural conditions. I am opposed to it (compul 
sory working) because you are attempting to pro- 
duce a condition of affairs that is opposed to na 
ture. Take as an illustration alizarine red, which 
was patented in this country, and the patent ex 
pired in 1884. 

Mr. Hinshaw (member from Nebraska):—What 
was that article? 

Mr. Giftord-—Alizarine red. The patent expired 
in 1884. You see that is more than twenty years 
ago. There is no duty on alizarine red; not a cent 
of duty on it. It comes in free. Alizarine red is 
sold in this country today more than any other 
dyestuff. The sales amount to more than a quarter 
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if a million dollars a year. The alizarine red is 
not made in this country at all. There is not a 
pound of it made here. 

Mr. Chaney:—That is the reason why it was left 
on the free list, I suppose, in the tariff? 

Mr. Gifford:—Possibly. There is not a pound of 
it made here. There is no patent on it. There is 
no duty on it. It is sold and consumed more than 
iny other dyestuff in the United States, and it is 
il manufactured in Germany. 

Mr. Wilson:—Are the various ingredients of 
vhich it is composed producible in this country? 

Mr, Gifford:—They might be produced, but it 
vould be at a cost that it would be practi- 
cally impossible 

Mr. Hinshaw :—What is the relative price of that 
product in Germany and in this country? 

Mr. Schweitzer (of New York):—It is cheape1 
here. 

The Chairman:—They follow that custom of 
selling abroad for less than they sell at home? 

Mr. Schweitzer:—-In some cases; what they call 
‘unloading.” 

The Chairman:—Dumping? 

Mr. Schweitzer :—Yes. 

Mr. Gifford:—The reason I cite alizarine red is 
because it shows that conditions that exist, natural 
-onditions by which these things are regulated, 
irrespective of any patent system, or any tariff, 
and as to which, if you would compel the parties 
to manufacture in this country, you would be pro- 
ceeding against nature. It is impossible for me 
within the scope of this speech to set forth all the 
conditions that surround this subject. In fact, I 
do not know what all the conditions are that sur- 
round the different articles of manufacture that 
produce that result. I can only cite that particular 
example 

The Chairman:—On this example that you cite 
there is no American patent? 

Mr. Gifford:—No. The reasons why the alizarine 
red is manufactured abroad are because it is best 
inanufactured and most conveniently manufactured 
ibroad. It would be unjust to put on any of these 
products a burden here which would be contrary 
to nature. What is true of alizarine red is true 
also of a long series of other coloring matters, ex 
cepting that they are subject to a duty of 30 pet 
cent. I have made out a list of the substances 
here which are the leading substances upon which 
the patents have expired, and which are still ex- 
clusively manufactured in Germany. I will read 
the list. (Reads:) 

patent expired in 1899. 


such 


Alizarine blue; 

Alizarine red; patent expired in 1884. 

Victoria blue: patent expired in 1901. 

Auramine; patent expired in Igol. 

Rhodamine: patent expired in 1905. 

Methylene blue; patent expired in 1905. In fact 
the patent was held to be of no use long before 
that. 

Alizarine black; patent expired in 1905 

Indoin blue; patent expired in 1905. 

And still the sales of those amount annually to 
a million of dollars in the United States 

Mr. Wilsen:—lIi the conditions abroad are such 
that they can produce certain articles so much 
more cheaply abroad than they can be produced 
here that they can undersell the manufacturers of 
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similar articles produced here, what is the neces- 
sity for patent protection or any other kind of 
protection in this country? 

Mr. Gifford :— -] Oo protect 
‘ther. 

Mr. Leake:—Mr. Gifford, then the effect of de 
priving a German manufacturer of a patent in this 
country, Or imposing such terms upon him as 
vould compel him to work it, would result merely 
to exposing the American market to the competi 
tion of those concerned, and it would i 
benefit of the American public? 

Mr. Gifford:—No, sir. The first part of you 
statement is correct, but the latter part of your 
statement is entirely incorrect. And why? se 
-ause the first thing that has to occur is to induce 
somebody to introduce these things into the 
United States. lf all the German concerns 
at liberty to manufacture, and the Swiss concerns 
and the English concerns were, each one, at liberty 
to manufacture and send these things freely into 
the United States, the effect may at first sight ap- 
pear to be beneficial to the people of the United 
States. But that is taking a most superficial view 
because in order to lead to the introduction of a 
thing into the United States you have to offer 
some reward to the concern that introduces it 
Che amount of money that these German concerns 
have invested in the introduction of products into 
the United States (for which the only reward they 
get is due to the protection against each other by 
the patents in the United States) is something 
enormous. The machinery of the Badische Anilin 
and Soda Fabrik for introducing these things into 
the United States and educating the people of the 
United States in their use that concern at 
least $150,000 a year. I have the statement here 
to show it. The Farbenfabriken, of Elberfeld, e> 
pends an equal amount at least 


them against each 


were 


costs 


Mr. Gifford pointed out the proper condi 
tions for manvfacturing dyestuffs and of the 


folly of opposing natural conditions, but 


omitted to state that it was by such opposi- 
tion that the German color industry was 
established and has been developed: 


Mr. Gifford:—The fact that there are other con 
ditions at work besides patents to control the 
place of manufacture is sufficiently illustrated by 
the fact that neither alizarine red nor alizarine blue 
has ever been manufactured in this country, al 
though neither is the subject of any duty (sic), and 
although the patent on the former expired in 1884 
and on the latter in 1899, and although the 
in America of the former in 1907 amounted to over 
a quarter of a million dollars. The proper locus 
of the factory for these products is determined by 
accessibility of raw materials, skilled labor, tech 
nical knowledge, and national temperament. To 
attempt by coercion, as a condition of patent pro 
tection, to change the locus of the factory is con- 
trary to every principle of our patent system and 
in the long run destructive of its benefit to the 
American public. 


a 
sales 


New York, uncon- 
sciously gave a touch of humor to the pro- 


H. Schweitzer, of 
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ceedings by suggesting that the patent ques- 
tion be settled by negotiating an agreement 
with Germany as was done on the tariff ques- 
tion last vear: 


Mr. Schweitzer:—Mr. Chairman, I just take the 
liberty of saying a few words. The remarks which 
you made put an entirely different light on the 
whole subject-matter. It seems that Congress is 
going to do something, and that the President is 
trying to do something through the diplomatic 
channels. The law seems to be primarily directed 
against the German patent law. 

The Chairman:—Not at all; the French law is 
much worse than the German law, so far as Ameri- 
cans are concerned. 

Mr. Schweitzer:—l know. But Germany, I 
mean, is our greatest commercial competitor, and 
I suppose we ought to be a little more afraid of 
Germany than of France, perhaps. About two 
years ago we had a commission sent to Germany 
to arrange a commercial treaty. Would it not be 
possible, before enacting any law which might hurt 
the American inventor in the end, that a bill should 
be introduced creating a commission like that—per- 
haps of three gentlemen who are versed in patent 
matters—and try to force, in that way, the Ger- 
man Government to come to some concession or 
to arrange a patent law which will please the Ger- 
man people as much as the Americans? Would 
that not be possible? Would that not be a less 
dangerous weapon than a law of the kind which 
you have introduced? 

The Chairman:—Possibly so; but we are dealing 
with actual conditions here now. You gentlemen 
all realize that public sentiment on matters of this 
kind differs materially from public sentiment when 
you had this matter up before, and it is a question 
whether this committee will not decide to do some- 
thing, and if you get into a wrangle and cannot 
report this bill out in some form, whether this com- 
mittee will not just report out the other bill, be- 
cause a formal vote of this committee instructed 
me to draft and introduce this second bill. 

Mr. Cromelin:—I happen to be a member of the 
American Association of Commerce and Trade of 
Berlin, Germany, and I have listened to this dis- 
cussion with great interest. I come in as a 
stranger. I do not know what efforts have been 
made with the purpose of bringing about a deal 
with Germany, but I do know that our association 
had a great deal to do with a bringing about of 
tne meeting of the commissioners between the two 
countries for the adjustment of the tariff. That 
association has 175 members. I agree with these 
gentlemen that while the retaliatory measure is 
probably the right course to pursue, as the manu- 
facturers have suffered a good many years in Ger- 
many because of the conditions that exist there, 
chafing under the present English laws and the 
laws as they exist in France and Germany. 

I believe that steps should be initiated at once 
to act on the suggestion of the gentleman and see 
whether or not these great American firms doing 
business in Germany, and who will be the ones 
most to suffer if a further retaliatory measure is 
passed by Germany, cannot, through their agen- 
cies abroad—through the consular service—make 


representations to the proper commercial bodies 
in Germany, Berlin and Bremen with a view to a 
commission such as the North commission, which 
went abroad and which, in a very quiet, modest 
way, performing great service for the benefit of 
the two countries. I merely make that as a sug- 
gestion as perhaps one of the ways this could be 
done, unless it is the intention to pass this bill at 
the present session of Congress. I venture to state 
that if this Congress passes that first bill, it would 
not be many months before many of the Euro- 
pean countries would take steps to amend their 
patent laws so as to make the conditions more 
favorable to American manufacturers doing busi- 
ness in foreign countries. 

Congress adjourned without taking action 
on the patent question, this course doubtless 
having been adopted in order to give the 
administration an opportunity to reach an 
agreement with foreign countries through 
diplomatic channels. There is no danger of 
American rights being surrendered as was 
the case with the German tariff agreement of 
last year. Any agreement regarding patents 
must necessarily be in the form of a treaty 
ratified by the Senate. Accordingly we may 
expect the question to come before Congress 
next winter for final settlement. 
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ELECTRIC POWER APPLIED TO TEXTILE 
FACTORIES. 





BY WILLIAM B, WOODHOUSE. 





A Paper read before the Bradford, Eng., Engineering 
Society.) 


Mills and their machinery have, in the 
past, been designed to meet the conditions 
imposed by the mechanical drive, that is to 
say, the rooms and floors have been so 
placed that a main drive from the engine to 
each room could be effected with economy 
and simplicity, and the machines have been 
grouped and designed to be grouped for 
driving from line shafts. The driving shafts 
of spinning frames have been run at low 
speed compared to that of the spindles, be- 
cause of the engine speed being low and the 
increase in speed from engine to spindles has 
been performed in steps by the intervention 
of belts and gearing. 

The electrical motor, however, is a high 
speed machine and its first cost per horse 
power is lessened as the speed is increased. 
Textile machinery then is likely to undergo 
a change of design in the direction of an in- 
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creased speed of the driving shaft, which 
change of speed should in spinning machin- 
ery result in an improvement. The general 
advantages of electrical driving are well 
known and the subject is too wide to be 
treated as a whole in the extent of this paper. 
It is proposed to consider only the following 
special points: 

1. Nature of the textile load as affecting 
the method of driving. 

2. Advantages of the individual drive. 
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the engineer has met with considerable diffi- 
culty owing to the practical difficulty which 
the mill owner had in estimating his power 
other than as indicated horse power. The 
variation of the power required by any ma- 
chine in its operation can be observed only 
when it is electrically driven and therefore 
many false estimates of the number of units 
which would be consumed have been made. 
The power costs in a mechanically driven 
mill are calculated on the basis of the cost 
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Economical use of Capital. 

Effect of speed on output. 

Public Supply versus Private Plant. 
NATURE OF THE TEXTILE LOAD. 

In considering this matter we are first met 
with the point that a very large proportion 
of textile machines are required to be run 
at a constant speed: and it is for this reason 
that the most suitable type of motor is the 
alternating current induction motor. This 
motor has other advantages over the direct 
current motor, simplicity and lower first cost 
being the greatest. The adoption of direct 
current in special cases-is to be 
strongly deprecated. 

In dealing 


except 
the estimation of the 
power required to drive textile machinery 
electrically and with the annual running cost, 


with 
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of an indicated horse power hour and the 


load has been assumed to be a steady one or 
nearly so. 


This has led in many cases to a 
over estimation of the the 
electric drive. 


serious cost of 

The load on textile machinery is in no 
case absolutely steady and in the case of 
looms and mules is of an extremely variable 
nature; moreover the power taken to drive 
the machines varies throughout the day and 
according to the weather. The accompany- 
Fig. 1 shows the 
variation of the total power required to drive 
a mill throughout one day. 

Coming to the 


ing curves exemplify this. 


individual machines, rec- 


ords have been taken electrically of the 


power required to drive them and it may be 


noted here that the taking of such records 
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a matter of extreme simplicity with the 
electrical drive: continuous daily records can 
} 


be taken automatically in every department 
of a mill. Fig. 2 shows the variation of load 


on a motor driving a group of 12 looms. 
Fig. 3 represents the variation of load on a 
"0 
NC 
‘| 
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Fig. 3. Load Curve. Mules 





motor driving two mules. The time during 
which one or both machines were stopped 
can be clearly seen. The consumption of 
electricity varies in accordance with the load 
and it will be noted that the average con- 
sumption is about one-half of the maximum, 
that is to say, a perfectly steady load of the 
same horse power would have consumed 
twice the number of units. Fig. 4 indicates 
the variation of load on a motor driving a 
milling machine, teazer and willey. It is ob- 
vious that the energy consumed was ex- 
tremely small in comparison to the maxi- 
mum load. With the knowledge gained by 
such records as these it is quite easy for the 
engineer to estimate closely the amount of 
electricity required per annum to drive any 
class of machinery, furthermore, one is fre- 
quently able to point out that a certain ma- 





sistent with proper working. Faulty adjust- 
ment, stiff piaces and other faults are in this 
way very easily detected. 

THE INDIVIDUAL DRIVE. 


A disadvantage of the collective mechan- 
ical drive of various classes of machinery 
from an engine which is not generally ap- 
preciated is that of the reflection of speed ir- 
regularities from one class of machine to an- 
other; for example, the variable load due to 
mules causes a variation of speed not only 
on the mule countershaft, but throughout 
the whole mill, so that the carding machines 
or spinning frames in another department 
suffer a variation of speed which tends to de 
crease the uniformity and quantity of the 
rove or thread they produce. 

In the individual drive each particular 
operation is independent of any other. The 
first important advantage of the individual 
drive is the elimination of belts, gearing and 
shafting. This represents a considerable re 
duction in the power required to drive the 
machinery. In a number of mills tested by 
the author the loss of power in engine and 
shafting, bearings, belts, etc., amounted to 
from 30 to 50 per cent. of the total indicated 
by the engine. 

Tests of various mills have shown that the 
power taken to drive too feet of shafting, 
running light, amounts to one unit per hour 
on an average. Belts are equally bad offend- 
ers. In a paper before this society read by 
Mr. H. A. Jones, in 1905, particulars of tests 
were given showing that with belt driving 
the loss amounted to 5 per cent. per belt 
and with rope driving 6.6 per cent. All these 
losses of power are difficult to check with the 
mechanical drive and they all increase with 
age. The no-load “friction” card of an en- 
gine does not give the true power as both 
bearing and belting losses are greater as the 
load increases, due to the extra pull. 

Mill fires have often been attributed to 
overheated bearings; with the electrical drive 
the motor ammeter would show an increase 
of load due to such a cause and the danger 
would be removed at once. Gear losses are 
considerably more than those of belt or 
ropes and when we consider speed records 


chine is consuming more power than is con- 
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we shall further disadvantage. This 
matter of speed, however, is so important 
that it will be treated separately. 


advantage 


see a 


The second great of the indi- 
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position in which the steam and moisture is 

not conveyed to other parts the mill. 

Every odd corner of a site can be utilized. 
Furthermore, where 


of 


the principle of the 
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vidual drive is in the freedom from limita- 


tions as to the position of machines which is 
imposed by the nature of the 


drive arranged with only 


mechanical 
Machines can be 


5. 


individual drive is adopted to its fullest ex- 
tent, motor machine, then 
each machine is entirely independent of its 
neighbors and if stopped is taking no power 
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maximum speed may be, and is, adopted with 
safety. A case of interest may be quoted. 
A group of looms were mechanically driven, 
the tachograph showing a_ considerable 
variation of speed on the countershaft which 
ran 84 revolutions per minute. On conver- 
sion to electrical driving the speed variation 
was diminished and the speed of the counter- 
shaft raised to 96 revolutions per minute 
without increasing the loom stoppages due 
to broken ends, etc. The output from the 
looms was increased in all by 24 per cent. 
The removal of shafting and belts admits 
more light and removes a principal cause of 


0 


ECONOMICAL USE OF CAPITAL. 

In the matter of capital cost the electrical 
drive effects considerable saving in a new 
mill. The building may be much lighter in 
construction due to the lessened weight of 
shafting and the following reductions may 
be taken as results to be expected: 

Reduction in cost of building, 10 per cent. 

Reduction in cost of shafting, 60 per cent. 

Reduction in cost of belting and ropes, 66 
per cent. 

Where the electric power is taken from a 
public supply there is a further reduction in 
that the cost of the engine, boilers, chimney 
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dust and dirt. The silk manufacturers in 
Switzerland and Italy where the weaving is 
carried on electrically consider this a potent 
reason. Cleanliness and saving of space 
have been noted. The motor may be 
perched on the wall or roof; may be under- 
ground or on the floor—in fact may be put 
anywhere out of the way. 

The power costs of each department can 
be accurately determined and a check kept 
on the efficient working of the machines and 
their minders. Instruments recording the 
variations of load, such as were used to take 
the records above shown, may be perma- 
nently installed. Where this has been done 
many interesting things have been noticed. 
How, for example, the time taken to get all 
machines running is longer on Monday than 
any other morning; how there is quite a 
spurt in production when the owner appears 
on the scene and how human nature antici- 
pates the week-end stoppage on Saturday 
mornings. All these points tell on output 
and the instruments are always on the watch. 


Speed Curves. VWVariation—Steam, 7%: Electric, 4%. 






and buildings, mill, dam, etc., is avoided. 
Manufacturers who have converted existing 
mills to the electric drive, taking a public 
supply have, in many cases, paid the greater 
part of the cost of conversion out of the 
money realized from the shafting, pulleys, 
etc., removed. 

The reduction in the amount of capital 
spent on machinery which is not directly pro- 
ductive, such as steam engines, shafting, etc., 
has an important effect on the return on the 
capital expended in a mill. 

For example, a mill requiring 200 h. p. 
may be assumed to have cost $50,000, of 
which productive machinery cost say $25,- 
900 and steam plant $12,500, the correspond- 
ing cost of an electrical equipment being 
$5,000. Now let us assume the gross profit 
on the business was 30 per cent. on the turn- 
over before paying power costs, management 
charges, rent and rates, etc. This profit is 
earned by the productive machinery and if 
the $7,500 difference between the cost of me- 
chanical and electrical drive be spent on fur- 
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ther productive machinery, we have in one 
case $25,000 and in the other $32,500 of di- 
rectly money earning plant with the gross 
profits increased in the same proportion, 
viz., 13 to 10, and the net profit, as the man- 
agement charges are unaltered, at a still 
greater rate. 
EFFECT OF SPEED ON OUTPUT. 

The most important claim that can be 
made for electric driving from a public sup- 
ply is that of increased output due to steadi- 
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Fig.,9. Speed Curve. 


ness Of speed. The Yorkshire Electric 
Power Company’s supply is by three phase 
alternating current, the power being gener- 
ated by steam turbines whose speed is prac- 
tically constant, there being no cyclical ir- 
regularities such as occur with reciprocating 
engines. The type of motor driven from this 
supply, the alternating current induction 
motor, has the property of running within 2 
per cent. of synchronism at all loads, which 
is to say that the speed of any motor on the 
system is absolutely determined by the speed 
of the power station turbines and is, there- 
fore, uniform day in and day out. This prop- 
erty of the alternating current system is well 
recognized as may be realized from the fact 
that in some German towns the public clocks 
are driven by the electric supply. So, if a 
motor is coupled to each machine the ma- 
chine will run at constant speed, independent 
of load, climatic conditions, or other causes, 
which affect belt transmission. In a number 
of mechanically driven mills a speed recorder 
is fixed on the engine and it usually shows a 
fairly steady reading, but steady speed is 
wanted at the machines and in between them 
and the engine there are belts and ropes slip- 
ping and varying all the time. The result 
may be seen from some of the accompanying 
curves taken by a sensitive and accurate 
speed recorder. 
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Fig. 5 shows the variation on a mule 
countershaft before conversion to the elec- 
tric drive and after. The average speed in 
the one case is 15 per cent. lower than the 
other. In the second case, in fact, it was 
found possible to increase the maximum 
speed due to the absence of irregularities so 
there was a two-fold gain of speed and out- 
put. Moreover the quality of the thread 
spun was improved. Examination of the 
yarn or cloth produced by the two drives 


DRIVEN THROUGH SPUR GEARING 


SECONDS 


Variation. 18%. 


bears out the fact that not only is quantity 
improved but also the quality. 

Fig. 6 is of interest as showing the corre- 
sponding variations of speed on an engine 
crank shaft and a countershaft driven me- 
chanically from it, 14 looms being driven 
from the countershaft. The speed variation 
on the engine is only 3 per cent., but on the 
loom countershaft it rises to 20 per cent. 
This result was obtained in one of the most 
modern and best equipped mills in the dis- 
trict. Compare this to Fig. 7 which shows 
the speed variation of the loom shaft when 
converted to the electric drive, reduced to 3 
per cent. 

Fig. 8 gives a comparison of the speed of 
mechanical and electrically driven carding 
sets. 

Fig. 9 shows the effect of spur-gearing, 
the ideal rolling of the pitch circles, which we 
assume cycloidal and involute teeth to give 
us, is in practice obviously not obtained. 

To put the importance of speed before you 
in a simple manner a hypothetical case may 
be taken of a mill having an annual turnover 
of $250,000 per annum. 
sumed that power is obtained from the mill 
engine, in the other that the public electric 


In one case it is as- 


supply is used, with a consequent increase of 


output of 10 per cent. It is assumed that as 
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rates the wages are increased 5 per cent. 
The trading results would be as follows: 
COMPARISON OF COSTS AND PROFITS. 
Mechanical Drive. 


Turnover $250,000 per annum. 


Material © ..6.ocsc.0s< se eee 
ED "5 ot Sie how wc ene 75,000 
Management, rent, rates, 

Ca - wcewtveiee eeu [2,500 
Power and Beat 045.55 0%..: 12,500 
PR §«exepcuaSeuwe eee 50,000 


Electrical Drive. 
Turnover $250,000 per annum. 
\dd to per cent., $25,000, per annum. 


$275,000. 


Materia! eS eeced in ie © Ca 
ME | ovedsanedeaenes 78,750 


Management. ......... .. 12,500 


RON OEE isos xnawauls 5,000 
Electric power 7,500 
Balance—profit ........ 61,250 


It will be seen that the increased output 
due to steady speed represents an extra 
profit of $11,250, an amount more than suf- 
ficient to pay the electric power bill. 

ADVANTAGES OF A PUBLIC SUPPLY. 

The advantages of a public supply may be 
summarized as: 

1 Reduction in capital expenditure or an 
equivalent increase in production with the 
same expenditure. 

2. Steadier speed at all loads due to the 
larger generating sets employed by the 
power company 

3. Greater security of supply due to the 
provision of spare plant by the power com- 
pany 

4. Freedom from the necessity to watch 
the coal market and keep in touch with the 
improvements in steam plant. 

5. Freedom to make extensions or al- 
terations and to run overtime in any or all 
departments at a cost proportionate to the 
power used. The heavy cost of running 
overtime in one department of a mechani- 
cally driven mill is avoided. 

6. Capital is expended on motors having 
a high efficiency which does not decrease 
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a portion of the wages paid are at piecework 


machinery which not only depreciates in 
value but decreases in efficiency. 

7. Cheaper power. 

[ have put the point of cost last, as al- 
though the public supply can be and is given 
cheaper in many cases than the cost of power 
in isolated plants, yet the great advantages 
of increased output per machine and in- 
creased productive machinery per pound of 
capital outweigh the power costs consider- 
ably, and if these be taken into account the 
price which the manufacturer can afford to 
pay for the public supply is much higher than 
that at which it can be bought. 

The power costs in textile manufacture are 
usually a small proportion of the total costs 
of production and their importance com- 
pared to increase of output are small. Where 
capital has to be spent on a new mill there can 
be no doubt as to the advantage of the pub- 
lic supply, and manufacturers whose mills 
are already equipped cannot afford to be left 
behind in this matter. 

Finally a word of warning. The results in- 
dicated above can only be obtained when the 
electrical installation is designed by someone 
thoroughly familiar with the problem. Early 
experiences of electrical driving were in 
some cases unsatisfactory for this reason. 


oo 


The value of the merchandise imported 
into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands for the year ending June, 1907, was 
$11,510,438; of this amount Manila hemp 
represented $10,776,622. 


Of the 11% million dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise sent from the Philippine Islands to 
the United States in the vear ending June, 
1907, nearly 10 1/2 millions was brought in 
foreign vessels. 


Swiss embroidery is made by “stitching”’ 
on a foundation of cloth, and the process on 
a schiff machine is similar to that of a sew 
ing machine, but instead of a single needle 
there is a row of needles, and instead of the 
cloth being laid horizontally it is fastened 
vertically.—Special Agent W. A. Graham 
Clark. 


with age, expenditure on steam plant is on 
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HOW TO LINE UP A LATHE END ON A 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES BROAD LOOM. 

There has been a number of different 
opinions on this particular point and very 
few agree as to which is the proper way. Let 
us first consider the results if a lathe is not 
in proper order so that the shuttle will travel 
straight. A shuttle being thrown out of line 
will cause filling cutting on the side of the 
shuttle box; it will make the warp run badly; 
it will bend the feeler wires on the stop mo- 
tion; cause the shuttle to fly out of the loom 
and also strike against the side of the shuttle 
box and thus prevent the shuttle from going 
into the shuttle box as it should. The re- 
sult on the next pick of the loom is that the 
shuttles come together and here is a shuttle 
smash, which takes from one to two hours to 
fix, according to the quality of goods woven. 
If the weaver fixing the smash is not ex 
perienced, she is liable to draw the colors in 
wrong and weave with a wrong draw, which 
has to be fixed in the finishing room. If it 
is not detected until it comes to the finishing 
perch, the piece is a second. 

There are also other losses, caused by the 
loom not being adjusted properly. Filling 
cutting will sometimes catch on six or eight 
inches after the shuttle passes through the 
shed, thus causing a broken miss-pick. The 
weaver does not see this until several inches 
of cloth is woven and then in order to have 
the cloth perfect must pick this out. The 
loom fixer will often keep the loom stopped 
while he is filing the shuttle boxes thinking 
that a rough place on the box is the cause. 
He will often secure a piece of lace leather, 


which is very expensive, and wind it about 


the shuttle guard to prevent cutting, when a 
piece of cloth would do as well. But he gen- 
erally finds that this does not prevent th« 
trouble. The picker is then taken off and 
the hole gouged out, or else a new picker put 
the old half 
These pickers are very expensive and should 
be used as long as they will last. When a 
new picker is put on or an old one gouged 


on before one is worn out. 


out, the shuttle will not throw as crooked, 
but it does not take long before the sharp 
point of the shuttle makes a new hole and 


then the same trouble develops. If the lathe 
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is in proper condition at the ends, a picker 
should run until the point of the shuttle had 
very near gone through the back end. 
While all these changes are being done, the 
company and the weaver are losing money. 

The shuttle will often strike the stop mo 
tion bending the feeler wires and very often 
breaking them. The loom is stopped while 
the weaver looks for the fixer and the fixer 
often sets up the cam on the stop motion 
dagger so as to bring this out of the way of 
the shuttle. In so doing the loom will stop 
before the filling is run out or will not stop 
when it is run out, so that the cam has to be 
put back, thus causing a loss in production. 
The shuttle being thrown crooked will often 
fly out of the shed, sometimes a short dis- 
tance from the edge of the cloth and a great 
many times from the centre, often striking 
and injuring the weaver. When the shuttle 
strikes the box guard after being thrown 
crooked and does not enter the filling box, 
or when the shuttles come together, a fixer 
often thinks that it is caused by the box mo- 
tion and begins to work at this point, when 
the difficulty is caused by the shuttle not 
being thrown true. 

To remedy this trouble it is necessary first 
to see that the point of the shuttle strikes 
the picker in the same place when the shut- 
tle is at the extreme end of the shuttle box 
as it does when the shuttle is about to leave 
the picker at the outer end of the box. If 
we are running a 2 7/8 inch picker, the shut- 
tle should strike about 1/2 or 5/8 of an inch 
from the outside of the picker. If it strikes 


farther out, pack out the casting that holds 
the picker rod so that it will strike as it 
should. 


Some fixers pack out the shuttle 
box guard, but I would not recommend this. 
Try the shuttle again and if it is not striking 
properly keep adding to the packing until it 
is all right. Do this on both the 
Take a straight edge that will reach 
from the extreme end of the filling box to 
the centre of the loom. Hold the straight 
edge firm against the back of the filling box 
so that there is no space between the straight 


sides of 


loom 


edge and the front box guard and the back 
of the race plate is exactly on a line with the 
about 12 or 14 inches from the 
of the 


straight edge, 


front box guard toward the centre 
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loom. Have the lathe end packed so that 
the race plate can be seen back of the 
straight edge and then widen out to about a 
quarter of an inch at the centre of the loom. 
‘lhe back of the race plate should be on a 
straight line with the straight edge for 12 or 
14 inches. The race plate should then begin 
to appear so that fully a quarter of an inch 
can be seen at the centre of the loom. With 
both ends of the lathe packed in this way 
the difficulty will be overconie. 

- C, T. Donlevy. 
exvnssecbatensmsiildpaehisinsiabiitins 


OILING WOOL. 


BY YORKSHIREMAN. 


Probably no process in the manufacture 


woolen yarns is so generally neglected or 
unscientifically conducted as the oiling 
stock for the carding operations. 

And yet there is no process which can so 
easily upset the best calculations in the de- 
partments of dyeing and finishing, as this, or 
which can make itself felt with such far- 
reaching effect even to the counters of the 
selling house and beyond. 

The mill superintendent who has not had 
his dark hour on account of oil and oil emul- 
sions is a rarity, but the result of these ex- 
periences has largely been to create a preju- 
dice in his mind against trying anything new, 
rather than teaching him the scientific rea- 
sons why he wants certain results, and the 
best chemical formulae for obtaining them. 

In this country particularly, where the 
tendency is to sacrifice nearly everything to 
quantity of output, and the cheapening of 
methods, the woolen industry has fallen 
upon evil days in this respect, and the ina- 
bility of American manufacturers to approxi- 
mate, except in a few rare instances, the col- 
ors and finishes of European mills, is attrib- 
utable in no small degree to this question of 
oiling the stock. 

For the most part European mills do not 
use emulsions, but use the oil straight, add- 
ing an alkali in the subsequent washing proc- 
ess, and letting the oil make its own soap. 
It is impossible to convince a Yorkshire 
manufacturer that he can efficiently oil his 
stock with water, which is what the use of 
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an emulsion largely means. He claims that 
by his method he uses no more oil in the 
end, and that the eventual cost is no greater, 
by reason of the higher percentage of effi- 
ciency of the machinery through which the 
stock passes, the reduction of waste, and the 
increased ease with which the goods are 
cleaned on completion. 

Unquestionably the greater dryness of the 
atmosphere in this country, which tends to a 
noticeably lower percentage of moisture in 
the wool than generally prevails in Europe, 
is a partial argument in favor of emulsions 
as against straight oil, but this does not jus- 
tity the universal retention of a custom 
which is fundamentally unscientific in itself. 

Again the European manufacturer knows 
well that if he endeavors to use an oil be- 
cause he saves a few pence per gallon, he is 
not necessarily effecting an economy. He 
may be buying an expense, and a large one 
at that. 

He may be tempted to use a cheap oil 
which will work well on the cards and in the 
spinning, but he stops to consider what it 
will do in the dyeing and finishing, and 
whether he can scour it out of the finished 
cloth. 

American methods have been injured by 
the flooding of the market with cheap oils 
and oil compounds, one of the greatest banes 
that has ever affected the industry. 

When a manufacturer buys a compound, 
he places himself absolutely in the hands of 
the oil merchant. He never knows and can 
never know, unless he has each and every 
shipment chemically analyzed, what he is 
getting. 

The insidious forcing of the use of min- 
eral oils in the manufacture of woolens by 
means of these compounds is the most fruit- 
ful source of these difficulties. Most mill 
agents are attracted by a bright, clear oil, 
which makes a white, creamy emulsion with 
but little alkali, and which will carry two or 
three to one of water, and which, further- 
more, can be bought for anywhere from 
eighteen to twenty-five cents per gallon, but 
when they find that the emulsion either does 
not oil their stock, or that they have to use 
so much of it to make it do so that they 
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“guin” their cards, or that the dyer and fin- 
isher are at constant war with the carder, 
they should learn the old lesson that the 
cheapest is often the most expensive. 

As a matter of fact mineral oil once put 
into the 
scoured out. 


stock can never be completely 
It is a chemical impossibility 
to do so, the opinion of many practical men 
who are using it, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The finished goods may look and feel all 
right, still the oil is in the fiber, and will 


inevitably show some day as a dust and dirt 


FIG. I. 


holder, whether in a lady’s dress, a man’s 
suit, or a house carpet. 

When a man who has used such an oil fig- 
ures up his costs with his back turned to the 
future, taking the cost of the oil into consid- 
eration, and figuring’ his soap costs by the 
barrel and his labor costs by the week, he is 
apt to congratulate himself upon his exem- 
plary economy in oiling his stock, but in 
time he will learn that the cheapest is often 
the most expensive. 

The chief desideratum of wool oils should 
be their grease value, not their cheapness, 
nor the ease with which they emulsify, and 
no false sense of economy should be allowed 
to obscure this fact. 

The manufacturer long ago 
learned this fact, and instead of mineral oils, 
and cheap distillations from hog and steer 


European 


refuse, he insists on using a high class olive 
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oil, or a wool grease oleine distilled from 
the grease oi the wool itself, which do not 
contain hydro-carbons that can be only par- 
tially removed, even by the use of strongly 
alkaline soaps. 

a 


A NEW SHUTTLE. 


The loom 
panying 


shuttle shown in 
illustration has _ recently been 
patented, and is designed to facilitate the 
threading operation. Fig. 1 is a perspective 
view; Fig. 2, a section through the eye. The 
side passage, 6, is curved and provided with 


the accom- 


FIG. I2I. 


a metal lining, which can be omitted if de- 


sired. The wire coil, 8, is the threader. 


The filling thread is wound a couple of 
turns about the coiled threader, the thread 


readily passing between the coils, after 
which the leading end of the threader is in- 
serted into the pot-eye, and being flexible, 
follows the curvature of the side-eye and 
emerges at the side of the shuttle. From 
this position it may be drawn and with it 
comes the filling-thread. The engagement 
between the filling-thread and the threader 
is very slight, so that, as a result, after the 
threader has passed through the pot and 
side-eyes the thread will become disengaged 
from the without effort 
upon the part of the operator. The threader 


is flexible and readily follows the contour of 


threader further 


+1 : ° 
he side-eye. 








































































































































CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


BAGGING FOR COTTON BALES. 


We published in our June issue an article 
on “Bagging for Cotton Bales” by Thomas 
Woodhouse, Dundee, Scotland. The follow- 
ing letter is written by Mr. Woodhouse in 
response to our request for additional infor- 
mation bearing on the cost of the different 
bagging fabrics. 


Dundee, Scotland. 
May 25, 1908. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

About a month ago the American cotton 
bagging and the Liverpool mending bagging 
were selling at 3d (6 cents) per yard; the Sea 
Island bagging 4 1/2d (9 cents) per vard, 
and the 40-inch burlap, 2d (4 cents) per yard. 
In order to get today’s prices, May 25, I tele- 
phoned to the manufacturer this morning, 
and find there is a slight alteration. The 
American “cotton” bagging is now cheaper 
than the mending bagging. This is because 
they are trving to push the American bag- 
ging. I suppose the buyers are hesitating 
on account of the unsatisfactory conditions. 

Today’s prices are as follows: 


40-inch burlap and Hessian, 2 1/2d (4 1/6 
cents) per yard. 

40-inch 2-lb. Liverpool mending bagging, 
2 13/16d (5 5/8 cents) per yard. 

40-inch American cotton bagging, 2 11/16d 
(5 3/8 cents) per yard. 


All f. 0. b. Dundee. The Sea Island bagging 
is packed and baled, f. o. b. Dundee at the 
following prices: 


44-inch Sea Island bagging, 4 1/8d (8 1/4 
cents) per yard. 

50-inch Sea Island bagging, 4 1/4d (8 1 
cents) per yard. 


In addition to the above typical cloths which 
are used for packing cotton, there is a great 
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variety of other types of bagging, such as 
sacking and tarpaulings, which might prove 
satisfactory. 


Thomas Woodhouse. 


—_—_——_———_@ 


CORRECTION. 


The 5 illustrations accompanying the arti- 
cle “Bagging for Cotton Bales” by T. Wood- 
house published in our June issue were num- 
bered wrong. 





Fig. 1 should be Fig. 4. 
Fig. 2 should be Fig. 3. 
Fig. 3 should be Fig. 1. 
Fig. 4 should be Fig. 5. 
Fig. 5 should be Fig. 2. 


ee 


DESIGNING AND WEAVING DOUBLE 
PLAIN CLOTHS. 





BY A. R. FOSTER 


[In ordinary textile designing, the design 
on the point paper always shows some re- 
semblance to the weave of the cloth and this 
fact alone makes the designing of most 
single cloths a comparatively easy matter. 
When it comes to double or multiple cloths, 
pile or plush goods, leno or cross woven 
effects, however, this simple guide is lost 
and nothing but long practice will make them 
as easily readable as simple cloths. Doubte 
cloths are especially troublesome in this re- 
spect and the difficulty increases as the ma- 
terial becomes three or more ply, many skil- 
ful textile designers, even, never mastering 
this branch of the work. The study of 
double plain cloths should, however, present 
no difficulty if carried out on proper lines and 
an attempt will be made in these articles to 
treat them in an entirely new manner and 
one which will avoid the pitfalls of the usual 
system. To begin with, a multiple cloth 
should never be treated as one fabric in the 
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earlier stages of the design and really in no 
stage unless when the bindings, which stitch 
the cloths together, are being inserted. 
Even at this point it should never be forgot- 
ten that what are practically separate cloths 


FIG. I. 


having independent designs, are being dealt 
with. 

For the sake of demonstrating the system, 
a plain cloth is first shown in Fig. 1, in which 
the reader is supposed to be facing the ends 
of the warp threads. A diagrammatic view 
of the fabric is given at A and at each inter- 
section of the threads where a warp end 
floats over the filling a corresponding shaded 
square is projected up to the design, C, the 
lines, B, showing the connection between the 
two. To bring this down to the ordinary 
method of marking, the weave is shown at D 
marked on ordinary point paper. It will 
thus be seen that A, C and D are merely dii 
ferent ways of showing the same thing, the 
first giving the cloth and the last the work- 
ing design. 

This method of illustration can be ex 
tended to multiple cloths and Fig. 2 shows it 
applied to a double plain cloth—really to two 
cloths like the one given in Fig. 1. In this 
case, A is the face cloth and B the backing 
cloth, while the lifts of the warp threads are 
projected up to the squared sheets, C and D, 
by the lines, E and F, respectively. The two 
point paper designs are given at G, but it is 
obvious that as the latter now stand, no ap- 
preciable progress has been made beyond 
what was shown in Fig. I. 

What is now required and what Fig. 2 
lacks, is a method of running the two de- 
signs, G, into one, just as the cloths, A and 
B, are actually one dual fabric. To do this 
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the design of each must be marked on the 
same paper and in one plane, although the 
two cloths themselves, however firmly 
bound together, still remain in two planes. 
This can only be done by blending the de 
sign, C, into the design, D, or, in other 
words, apportioning the point paper, G, be- 
tween the two cloths. 

As this is the place where the difficulties of 
multiple cloth designing are focused and 
where otherwise skilful designers of single 
cloths turn back or become bewildered, vari- 
ous ways will be here given of grasping the 


FIG. 2. 


difficulty. If the principle is thoroughly un- 
derstood before going further, multiple cloth 
designing will be comparatively easy, while 
if it is only partially comprehended there will 
be other troubles apparent at every turn 
Again referring to Fig. 2, it will be seen 
that the marks in the squares of C and D are 
alike, but this is only a coincidence and one 
which may be misleading. Even if this like- 
ness could always be relied upon, one set of 
marks could not be made on the top of 
others, while there are other considerations 
which would make such a course impossible 


At C and D, Fig. 2, the marks fill the whole 


of their squares and one way of explaining 
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the next process is by supposing that only a 
portion of « 
set. For instance, 
the of each 
irp lifts of 


is available for eac! 
in Fig 
square 
cloth 


‘ach square l 
instead of filling 
C and D, 


are projecte 


t 


? 
l. 


« 3» 


“+t 


whole at 


WwW: the lower 


to the upper right hand corner of each square 


affected the plan, D, while the warp liits 


ail 


key 
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and D, are superimposed, the effect shown at 
H, Fig. 3, is obtained, but it must be distinctly 
understood that this is not by any means the 
completed design. To obtain this latter 
must be remembered that while the warp in 
lower-cloth goes alternately over and 
under the lower filling threads, the warp in 
the top cloth not only interlaces with its own 
filling in the same manner but, irrespective of 
bindings, floats over all the weft in the lower 
cloth. Before going into this matter, how- 
r, attention is directed to Figs. 4 and 5 
as showing by another method the ove erlap- 
ping of the two sets of threads in a double 
‘loth. 

In Fig. 4 there is the design of a plain 
cloth given at A as representing the upper 
cloth, which is marked on ordinary squared 
paper in the usuai manner, while B is a sim- 
ilar design marked in the same way for the 
lower cloth. The large squares at C in Fig. 
4 correspond with those of A, while the large 
squares at D correspond with those of B. In 
C and D, however, the squares are divided 
into four smaller 


it 


+h 
11e 


ve 


squares and only one oi 
each of these quarters is considered at the 
present. Thus, at C, 


whole square, 


instead of filling in a 
the bottom 


cloth design as in 
- preceding figure and the 


only left hand 
‘orner is used for the face 


same applies to 


7 


lazy” 


FIG. 4. 


of the upper cloth are thrown up to the left 
hand bottom corner of the plan, C. Ii, then, 
the point paper plans, G, of the designs, C 


the top right hand quarter of th 
D for the back cloth design. 
these apportioned parts 


e squares in 
To distinguish 
they have been 
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clearly marked out in Fig. 4, while dotted 
lines, E, show, for the first pick of the face 
‘loth where the connection between A and C 


Li, Wa, | 
| A 
L,, Vs, 

Za 


FIG. 


comes in. A similar set of dotted lines, F, 
shows how the first pick of the back cloth, 


as marked at B, is transferred to the squares 


acer 


I 
mB 
P 
ab 
|F 
PaB 
F 
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3 Pick 


a - ORO) 2Pick 
peek 4 Pick 


FIG. 0. 


1 Pick 


FIG, 7: 


looked at in still another 
It may be supposed that the designs, A 
and B, are mounted on some flexible ma- 
terial which stretches only at the divisions 
between the squares. Such a design when 
distended would give somewhat similar ef 
fects to those produced at C and D, apart 
from the present distinctive markings of 
these latter. 

sy going a stage further, the designs, H 
and J, illustrate simply another method of 
representing C and D. In this case the 
threads in both warp and filling which are 
allotted to the backing cloth are marked in 
some way or other, a broken line effect 
being used in the present instance, although 


This 


way. 


may be 
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rough pencil marks are usually the most con- 
venient in practice. 


The clear blank squares 
which correspond with the outlined squares 


5- 
in C are 
shaded 


allotted to the face cloth, 
at the points 
broken lines cross each other used for 
the back. These latter correspond with the 
small outlined squares of |) 


while the 


squares, the 


where 


, are 


The warp lift 
marks are shown by dots in H and by circles 
in J, while if these two designs could have 
their unutilized portions obliterated and the 
squares closed up they would revert to the 
original plans, A and B. 

In Fig. 4 the two fabrics still have sep- 


FIG. 


arate designs, but in Fig. 5 
the back cloth, D, are projected up along- 
side the of the cloth. The 
carrying over of the marks of the first picks 
of each cloth is again shown by dotted lines, 
F, and D is at this stage entirely discarded, 
as both cloths 


the markings of 


markings face 


are now represented at C. 


This marking is also given at G on ordinary 
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squared paper, the shaded sets of squares 
again representing the backing cloth. 

As mentioned kefore, however, this design, 
G, is incomplete, for if put into the loom as 
it now stands the result would be nothing 
more than a 3 and 1 twill. The markings in 
G only answer for the lifts of each cloth when 
considered singly, but if the two fabrics 
weave together they must, in some respects, 
be considered as one, as far as the shedding 
is concerned. In G, Fig. 5, all the marks 
represent warp lifts. Although provision has 
been made for the face ends to lift over the 
iace picks, nothing has been done to show 
where they lift over the back picks. If one 
cloth is located over another, its threads are 
over all the threads of the lower one. There- 
fore, where there are two plain cloths, un- 
bound as at present, the face warp not only 
lifts over alternate face picks, but over every 
back pick. 

[n the lower portion of Fig. 6 is a cross 
section of two plain cloths in which this will 
be at once apparent, while by referring to the 
prepared point paper above, in which the 
back thread squares have been stippled, it 
will be seen how the other portions of the 
subdivided large squares of C in Fig. 5 are 
utilized. In Fig. 6 the blank squares, R, are 
used exclusively for face threads interlacing 
with face threads, A, Figs. 4 and 5, while the 
double stippled squares, S, are used exclu- 
sively for the intersections of backing threads 
with backing threads, B, Figs. 4 and 5. The 
horizontal stippled squares, X, show where 
the face- warp threads cross the back filling 
threads while the vertical stippled squares, 
Y, represent the places where the face filling 
threads cross the back warp threads. A 
glance at the side of the squares in Fig. 6 
shows by the lettering which are face and 
which are back ends or picks, and if any one 
warp thread is followed over the series of 
picks, the reason for the above will be ap- 
parent. Where the two cloths are unbound 
as at present, therefore, the face warp threads 
must be marked as floating over all the back 
filling picks as shown by the squares marked 
with crosses in Fig. 7. 

(To be continued.) 


Clothiers’ Guilds. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to have the rules of the London 
Guild of Clothiers relating to the requirements of 
finished goods—i. e., to allowable’ shrinkage, 
sponging, étc. Dalton (1001). 

The name of this guild is unknown in trade 
and guild circles and rules of the kind named 
have no place in general practice. In Eng- 
land woolen cloth is bought from the mills 
with an allowance of one-fourth yard in ten 
or one-fortieth to cover shrinkage and with 
an Overmeasure of an inch per yard, one- 
thirty-seventh, to compensate for take-up in 
cutting. Together the allowances represent 
a discount of approximately 5 1/8 per cent. 
to meet contingencies. In some low and 
cotton warp woolens the allowance against 
shrinkage is less than one-fortieth, being one 
yard per piece and thus only one-fiftieth to 
one-seventieth or less. 

Not only is there no present day guild of 
clothiers discoverable, no trace is found of 
any guild of the name having existed in Lon- 
don in times past. Various guilds having 
their origin in textile handicraft survive and 
the three chief ones are the Clothworkers’, 
Drapers’ and Merchant Tailors’ Companies. 
Members of these in the middle ages were 
all clothiers of some sort and it is highly 
probable that they issued rules for craftsmen. 
Certainly the crafts section of the clothwork- 
ers in the Elizabethan times sought to enact 
rules for the control of the mercantile mem- 
bers of their guild. But neither the corpora- 
tions named nor the Broderers’, Dyers’, 
Framework Knitters’ nor Weavers’ Com- 
panies have more than a nominal association 
with textile trading. Their functions are 
social and philanthropic. The Clothworkers 
have rendered great service, however, to tex- 
tile education. The company spends $85,000 
a year on this and secondary education, has 
built a wing for textile industries at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, at a cost of $350,- 
000, and gives liberal support to other local 
textile schools. Its hall is in Mincing Lane 
E. .«. James Strand. 
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THE FIRE RISK OF SHODDY. 


BY W.H. SCHRAMM, Bielitz, Austria. 


From Zeitschrift fuer angewandte Chemie. 

One of the leading ocean steamship lines 
enforces a rule that shoddy shall be carried 
only on deck; the reason assigned being the 
danger of spontaneous combustion caused 
by the grease and vegetable matter in the 
material. On the other hand other steam 
ship lines carry shoddy in the hold, many 
years’ experience having convinced the offi- 
cials that there is no special danger from 
fire in this class of freight. Because of these 
‘ontrary views a large shipping firm re- 
quested the government trade school at Bie- 
litz to give an opinion regarding the fire risk 
of shoddy. It was clear at the start that any 
conclusions regarding this question must 
necessarily be relative and the risk deter- 
mined by comparison with similar materials, 
such as raw cotton, grease wool and scoured 
wool. All of the last named materials are 
‘arried in the hold and their behavior during 
transport is well Very little is 
known regarding the spontaneous combus- 
tion of fibers, but the following propositions 
can be considered as well established: 

1. Cotton piece goods, a large surface of 
which has been saturated with linseed oil, are 
liable to take fire in the summer time when 
stored in a dry place. 

2. Wadding saturated with oil varnish 
becomes charred in the interior at ordinary 
temperatures and takes fire when exposed to 
the air. 

3. Cotton, linen, jute and wool waste sat- 
urated with fatty oils takes fire or becomes 
charred in from 3 to 8 hours when heated to 
180° F. and excluded from the outer air. 

4. Clean cotton saturated with double its 
weight of fatty oils heated to 212° F. and ex- 
posed to a moderate current of air from the 
outside often exhibits, after one hour, in the 
interior of the bale, a marked rise in tem- 
perature, varying with the oil used and 
sometimes reaching the point of combustion. 

5. Card waste saturated with oil takes fire 
very easily when stored in a warm place and 
protected from the outer air. 

6. When cotton is saturated with its own 
weight of rape oil or cottonseed oil, pro- 


known. 


tected as much as possible against exposure 
to the outer air and heated to 77° F., the 
heat generated by oxidation is so slight that 
the danger of spontaneous combustion under 
these conditions is very small. With linseed 
oil the danger is still remote, although in- 
creased by the use of boiled oil. 

Spontaneous combustion has never 
observed in the vast quantities of wool 
tored on the London docks and which have 
been transported Australia and the 
Cape, although packed in large, heavy bales 
in the raw state, that is in the grease. A 
temperature of 176° to 194° has been ob- 
served in the interior of the bales, but car- 
bonization has not resulted. 


/ 


1 
Neen 


from 


8. It seems, however, to be the general 
opinion that raw cotton is liable to take fire 
spontaneously. This opinion is in conflict 
with the results of tests by Kissling, which 
showed that a higher temperature resulted 
from wool saturated with linseed oil, than 
when cotton was so saturated. 

From the foregoing it will be clear how 
the general opinion regarding the fire risk 
of shoddy arose. Exaggerated ideas have 
prevailed regarding the amount of grease in 
shoddy. Such statements as the one found 
in the Manual of Dyeing by Knecht, Rawson 
& Loewenthal that shoddy yarn at times con- 
tains more than 15 per cent. of its weight of 
oil have contributed to this belief. Such a 
large quantity of oil may at times be neces- 
sary when working very low stock, but it is 
for the interest of the manufacturer of the 
shoddy itself to keep the quantity of oil as 
small as possible. 

For example, a shoddy mill in Biala makes 
a practice of adding only 5 per cent. of olein 
to the stock, this being shown by the results 
of an analysis. In order to reach a basis for 
investigating the whole question, the quan- 
tities of vegetable material and oil were de- 
termined in three samples obtained from the 
above named manufacturer of shoddy. The 
analysis resulted as follows: 


No. 2 


10.32% 


No. 3 

Water 

Fats, soluble in pe- 
troleum spirits .. 

Vegetable fiber 


1.00% 
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Raw wool, on the other hand, contains 
irom 6 to 21 per cent. of fatty materials, 
being considerably in excess of the amounts 
indicated by Washed wool 
should contain from 2 1/2 to 3 1/2 per cent. 


of fats; 


this analysis. 


worsted yarn, from 2 to 3 per cent. 


of oil. Raw cotton 


should not yield more 
5 per cent. of its weight when 
with petroleum spirits. Foreign 
wools usually contain a larger quantity of 
vegetable materiai than is found in any of 
these samples of shoddy. 


than .4 to 
treated 


from the foregoing it is evident that the 
fire risk of shoddy is not greater than with 
raw wool. The arguments to the contrary 
are: 

1. The rise in temperature resulting from 
the presence of o1l or fat in textile materials 
depends upon the capacity of the oil for oxi- 
dation. The natural fats have a capacity fot 
oxidation inferior to that of the ordinary 
wool oils. The iodine value of the oil indi- 


‘ates to a certain extent the capacity of that 


oil for oxidation. The following are the 
iodine values of various oils: 
Wool OTCASE .nccesvvevvces 20/21 
SOR ert ca “acne See 
i rere 
ars LOI 
CC ltits BEE OF. ooo ickiwcensy 108 
Linseed oil (not used for 
GH GOED 62k s ceweee ie 170 


2. The amount of heat depends also on 
the fineness of the fiber. Shoddy, which has 
been subjected to so many chemical and me- 
chanical processes, is finer than raw wool. 

3. The vegetable fibers are likewise finer 
and more uniformly distributed in shoddy 
than in raw wool. 

As the regarding shoddy 
were found insufficient to warrant a definite 
conclusion regarding the fire risk of this ma- 


known facts 


terial it became necessary to make other ex- 
periments. These necessarily consisted of 
comparative tests of spontaneous combus- 
tion 


with 


made 
fibers and oils by Coleman, 
The work of 
these experimenters was not conclusive be- 


Such tests have already been 
various 


Kissling, Mackey and Lippert. 


cause their tests had been made with a quan- 
tity of fat on the fibers, varying widely from 
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the proportions usually found in practice. 
for example, it is evident that shoddy satu- 
rated with its own or double its own weight 
of fat would exhibit the same tendency to 
take fire as does wool or cotton under the 
same conditions and consequently such tests 
are worthless for our present purpose. It 
would, therefore, seem necessary to adopt 
methods of testing that would indicate the 
variations in the heat generated in materials 
which contain the quantity of oil or fats or- 
dinarily found in textile materials. Prelim- 
inary experiments resulted in the adoption of 
the simple method of heating the fibers in an 
ordinary conditioning apparatus. At least 
750 grains of the material to be tested was 
placed in a spherical cage made of tinned 
iron wire and surrounding the bulb of the 
thermometer. This basket was placed in the 
conditioning apparatus with the upper end of 
the thermometer through an opening in the 
cover. The temperature in the apparatus 
was raised to 230° F. before the material was 
inserted, and kept constant during the test. 
An extra thermometer 
greater 


was used to insure 
Readings of the ther- 
mometer were taken at intervals. The de- 
tails of the various tests were as follows: 


accuracy. 


COTTON. 


Raw cotton containing the normal quan- 
tity of fat amounting to .17 per cent. was 
saturated with varying quantities of olein. 
The olein was dissolved in petroleum spirits, 
then applied to the cotton, which was next 
thoroughly shaken apart so as to insure a 
uniform distribution of the oil. The ma- 
terial was then spread out and exposed to 
the air until the petroleum spirit had evapo- 
rated. The olein used was obtained from 
the shoddy mill already mentioned. It con- 
sisted of the ordinary commercial product 
having an iodine value of 81 and containing 
a small quantity of water and unsaponifiable 
material. When saturated with 6 per cent. 
of its weight of olein, the temperature in the 
interior 23°; this maximum being 
reached in 2 1/2 hours. With Io per cent. 
of olein the temperature rose 31° in 2 1/2 
hours. Upon opening up the material it was 
found to have been yellowed in the interior 
by oxidation of oleic acid. When soaked 


rose 
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with 15 per cent. of olein the temperature 
rose 66° in 2 1/2 hours, the fiber in the in- 
terior acquiring a brown shade. With 20 
per cent. the temperature rose 86° in 2 
hours. The interior acquired a decidedly 
brown shade, but no flame resulted when the 
stock was exposed to the air. With 30 per 
cent. of olein the temperature rose in 1 1/2 
hours from 198° to 425°, an increase of 227 

charred a 
[t began to glow when exposed 
to the air and in a short time burst into a 
fame. With 60 per cent. of olein the re- 
sults were similar as those obtained with 30 


The material in the center was 


dark brown. 


per cent., but in the former case the stock 
was charred on the outside, whereas in the 
latter case the outside was unchanged in 
spite of the charring of the interior. 

[t was rather surprising that cotton in its 
natural state, without the addition of any 
oil, showed after two hours an 
temperature of 16 


increase in 
in the interior. Surgical 
cotton, which was afterwards found to con- 
tain .39 per cent. of material soluble in pe- 
troleum spirit, exhibited when tested an in- 
crease in temperature of 14° at the end of 
2 1/2 hours. which had been 
boiled in petroleum ether three times for 
three hours, 


Raw cotton 
at each time showed an increase 
in the temperature 16 1/2° in 2 1/2 hours. 
These tests disclose the interesting fact 
that cotton containing from 6 to 10 per cent. 
of olein and exposed to conditions favorable 
to spontaneous combustion, behaves in prac- 
tically the same manner as raw cotton hav- 
ing less than the usual quantity of fat, or 
with the fatty material entirely removed. As 
cotton under the normal conditions of trans- 
port is never exposed to so high a tempera- 
ture as 198° F., 
that cotton 
olein offers no greater fire risk than when 


it may be safely concluded 


saturated with 10 per cent. of 


in its natural state. Moreover cotton hav- 
ing-15 per cent. of olein cannot be consid- 
ered as dangerous. The tests were not made 
with other oils. Drying oils which possess 
than does 

Olive oil 


greater capacity for oxidation 

olein are not used in oiling wool. 
possesses practically the same iodine value 
as olein The 
tests made by Mackey show that the increase 


as regards cotton seed oil. 


in temperature and consequent danger of 
spontaneous combustion of wadding soaked 


in double its weight of that oil exposed to a 
moderate current of air and heated to 100°, 
is about one-third greater than in the case of 
olein. This corresponds with the iodine 
values of the two oils. Cotton soaked with 
7 1/2 per cent. cotton seed oil has the same 
fire risk as the same material having 10 per 
cent. olein, 
WOOL. 


Unwashed and very dirty wool from Hun- 
gary showed an increase of 22° in five hours 
Washed wool boiled three hours in petro- 
leum spirit showed an increase of 11° in 
three hours. Washed wool with to per cent. 


of olein gave an three 
These results indicate that the oxi- 


dation of oil is less in wool than in cotton. 


increase of 22° in 
hours. 


SHODDY. 


Tests of shoddy were also made with five 
samples obtained from the storeroom of the 
shoddy mill at Biala. Stocking shoddy 
showed an increase in temperature of 11° in 
3 1/2 hours. 
increase of 13 


Shoddy dyed red showed an 


in 3 1/2 hours. Shoddy con- 
taining a percentage of cotton showed an 
increase of 7° in 5 1/2 hours. Foreign 
zephyr shoddy showed no increase of tem- 
perature. Blanket shoddy 


crease of 18° in three hours. 


showed an in- 


CONCLUSION. 


1. When saturated with 10 per cent. of 
olein, cotton does not possess any greater 
tendency to spontaneous combustion than 
when in its natural condition. 

2. Washed wool dried in the air and sat- 
urated with 10 per cent. of olein offers no 
greater fire risk than grease wool. 

3. The conclusion from the foregoing is 
that shoddy containing a proportion of cot- 
ton and not more than Io per cent. of fat of 
about the same iodine value as olein, offers 
no greater fire risk than unwashed wool or 
raw cotton. Tests of various samples of 
shoddy show even a less fire risk than with 
grease wool or raw cotton. The foregoing 
experiments leave little doubt but that the 
fire risk of shoddy is as low as that of un- 
washed wool or raw cotton and that shoddy 
can be stored in the hold of a ship with as 
great a degree of safety as in the case of the 
other materials. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


English textile markets continue to show 
1 sensitiveness to American conditions alto- 
gether disproportionate to any loss or recov- 
ery of orders from America for textiles. 
\merican misfortunes have affected us 
chiefly via raw materials and finance. Now 
at America feels herself growing stronger 
ve feel a better tone. It is said with crude 
uracy that for nine months nobody has 
ade money. May exports of cotton are 
ywn by $8,110,000 and of woolens by $3,- 
760,000 (in comparison last May). 
Withal a _ better inspires the 
trades. 


with 
confidence 


As textile machinists and suppliers know 
to their cost, money rates are extraordinarily 
high in manufacturing circles, low as bank 
rate (2 1/2 per cent.) is. Money is tied in 
trade and which 
are richer by one-quarter to half a million 
dollars than two or thre¢ 


even Lancashire concerns 
years ago postpone 
payments as often and as long as they can. 
\ccording to financial prophets, large sums 
were to be released from trade by this time 
outside invest- 
t is heartfully wished that even small 


and to become available for 
ment, 
sums were at liberty to meet due accounts. 
It must be months before money works loose 
Meantime the weather is behav- 
ing handsomelv towards summer stocks, fail- 
ures are not severe and there is a better faith 
in the remunerative potentialities of business. 


once more 


* * *~ 


Linen spinning hours in Belfast are re- 
duced now to 32 per week. Spinners of 
American cotton are cutting out 117 1/2 
hours weeks of June and 
July. Egyptian take their 
own independently in the matter 
of hours. As there is no need for forc- 
ing outputs, pressure is reduced in most 
directions and _ certainly yarn and 
less cloth of all sorts are being made. The 
best worsted and woolen mills feel the pinch 
as well as the less resourceful ones and buy- 
ers of these goods temporize with the sub- 
ject of orders for next spring. A carpet mill 


solidly in six 
Spinners of 
course 


less 


that has been phenomenally successful in the 
tapestry and Kidderminster trades has 
broken all its records by closing for ten days 
at Whitsun. 

* * * 

Mr. Macara’s recapitulation of the work of 
the International Cotton Congress is an en- 
thusiastic one. He cites the harmony and 
unanimity of the Federation members, their 
general concurrence in short time working, 
the improving organization of the Conti- 
nental cotton trade, the educational influence 
of the congressional gatherings, and the 
$25,000,000 a year that is just about to be 
saved to users of American 
abolishing the c. i. f. 


cotton. By 
contract and 
weight of cotton 
methods will be 
The 6 per cent. allow- 
ance for tare stimulates the packer to bring 
his tare up to that figure and American bal- 
ing is a by-word. A saving to all concerned 
is clearly possible by reform, but an approxi- 
mate $3 per bale to the spinner is a liberal 
estimate in view of the way in which disad- 
vantages come to be discounted in the proc- 
ess of trading. The calculation seems to 
assume that sellers will be unable to arrange 
to get relatively as much for net cotton on 
a new basis as on the old one. 


and six 
substituting a basis of net 
it is believed that baling 
amended perforce. 


* ~ * 


A manufacturers’ movement towards uni- 


formity in the numbering of yarn counts is 


nicely under way. It originates with Mr. 
Jonas Glover, Westfield Mills, Ossett, and 
its aim is to correlate the woolen with the 
worsted and the cotton hank. The desire is 
firstly to simplify matters for the textile stu- 
dent. The Ossett Chamber of Commerce, 
the Associated Chambers of the Heavy 
Woolen District and the central examining 
body—the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute—are all of one mind as to the virtue of 
uniformity in numbering woolen counts. No 
one notation has been agreed on yet and 
probably none will be until representatives 
of the several woolen areas have conferred 
with the examining authority in textile edu- 
cation. A system so formulated should have 
a good chance of general adoption in mill 
work and that is the ultimate goal. 
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he question of which unit to accept is 
under preliminary discussion. The 840 yard 
(cotton) or 560 yard (worsted) unit are far 
removed from our yard per dram (256 yds. 
per Ib.). A basis of half of worsted (= 280 

= one-third of cotton) commends itself to 
some. Mr. Glover would like a unit more 
easily convertible with pounds, ounces and 
drams, but multiples of 16 are out of exact 
harmony with the established standards for 
cotton and worsted and it is in no case likely 
that these standards will give way. The 
matter awaits decision by the combined wis- 
dom of users of the several local woolen 
counting systems. 

x ” * 

Manifold difficulties beset the organizer of 
the International Federation of ‘Textile 
Workers. There are differences as to ob 
jects between the revolutionary Continental 
delegates and the Lancashire men who keep 
business consideration and sentiment in 
separate compartments. There are differ- 
ences as to means, for the Continental unions 
are poor and the Italians are unable to pay 
this year even the small levy which Lan- 
cashire deems inadequate to make the lI'ed 
eration the living force it might becom«¢ 

The Federation has members in nine coun 
tries and is representative of 434,300 opera 
tives. Of these 200,000 are English and 
120,000 German. By dint of numbers and 
wealth the English contrive to get some of 
their own way. The business basis of the 
union lies in the Continental desire to get 
English hours and wages and the English 
desire to put an end to cheap competition 
abroad. The Federation would be all the 
more effective were it able to give more sup- 
port to authorized strikes. It lacks money 
and can accumulate funds only gradually. 
However, its influence is gently encouraging 
and its Continental branches report shorter 
hours on an average and better wages than 
three vears ago. Leveling-up is approved 
theoretically on all hands and it is improb- 
able that any section of the trades would 
lose from an all round amelioration of work- 
ing conditions. 

* * * 

A bad blunder by the Department of Agri- 

culture of the Orange River Colony is likely 
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to call for some undoing. The Department 
prescribes as a dip to prevent sheep-scale a 
compound of caustic soda and sulphur. 
Really this is committing suicide in order to 
save life. The soda denatures the wool, the 
sulphur tends always to stain it. As there 
are several compounds quite as serviceable 
as this from the veterinarian’s view and en- 
tirely unobjectionable from the manufactur- 
ers’, the error is very unfortunate. It is all 
the less excusable because an orderly body 
of scientific evidence on the subject of sheep- 
dips was published by the British Board of 
Agriculture in 1904. 


* * * 


Medical observation suggests that the per- 
sons most susceptible to anthrax poisoning 
are individuals new to the work. Whether 
this is because newcomers are most nervous 


on the point or most careless is not clear. 
[t is certain that blood-stained wool and hair 
and that with portions of the pelt adhering 
are riskiest. Of 59 blood-stained suspected 
samples examined by Dr. Eurich in Brad- 
ford lately, 8 conveyed the anthrax germ. 


The contamination has been found in one 
sample of a shoddy blend but such an in- 
stance is exceptional. 

* * * 

One effect of the new Patents Act in 
bringing new industries into England has 
been to whet local appetites for more indus- 
tries still. Thus Bradford is to see what can 
be done to bring French firms into its midst. 
From 60 to 80 million vards of French dress- 
stuff, chiefly plain-dyed and carded from 
short merino, are consumed annually in this 
country. Relatively to Lancashire wages 
Bradford wages are low and taxation is high, 
but water is cheap and waste waters may be 
passed away fre« Bradford firms took 
woolecombing and luster stuff weaving to 
France. It is still a question whether French 
firms will take the art of soft stuffmaking to 
Bradford. English attempts to copy Rou- 
baix fabrics bring in stuff too dear for the 
bulk trade and when the French price has 
been approximately matched the goods have 
been dismally shabby. 


” * * 


It is a new departure in the worsted trade 
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to give operatives airy dining rooms with 
polished floors, painted walls, palms and 
ferns and Chinese lanterns. It is new also 







to provide good servings of mutton and po- 
tatoes for 10 cents and potato pie for 6 cents. 
[he ordinary mess-room is as bare as a 







prison and the food comes in cans and par- 
Reuben Gaunt & Sons, 
Ltd., of Farsley, Leeds, make the innovation 


cels from home. 






and from business motives. They want the 






best work and the best workers and to get 








them are prepared to pay rent and rates on 
a well-fitted kitchen and series of dining halls 





and to organize a system of meals at cost 







price, cook d by experts. 





* og * 





The recent experiences of the great com- 








bines have largely been unpleasant. In three 


months of 1908 the Bleachers’ Association 





as receded $95.000 in profits. 


Distributing 









3 per cent. on ordinary stock, it is explained 
dear coal and chemicals, collapsed de 

and and the persistence of old contracts at 

( te prices for irk are responsible. 














Dear | is blamed again by the British 
tt & Wool D s’ (or Slubbers’) Asso- 
itio | ver from 1906-7 brings 

ni 2 per cent. There was a 
53 Om the realization of its Amer 
( ind dyeing plant. There 
losses on the cotton yarn merchanted 

b h \ssociation Diminished turnover 

the high cost of consumable stores left 

i¢ Nn SS 5 00K 
Fine Spinners, their pockets bulging 
with a dividend of 12 per cent., after paying 





ish appropriations, say nothing of dear 


als They own a fine colliery which has 






been lucrative to them. Coalpits have not 







been invariably so to textile manufacturers 






nor have such other auxiliary ventures as 





ownership of merchant houses. But this 







cottonspinning combine has in all respects 
done well and the fact that it is receiving a 






marked increase of business, albeit at low 





margins, is an auspicious sign for the cotton 





trade as a whole. 
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FINISHING WORSTED TOP. 





BY JOHN BROWN. 


The object of this articie is to point out a 
few of the matters which affect the finishing 
of worsted tops. Some of them may seem 
small, but if overlooked, they tend to pro- 
duce unsatisfactory results. 

By finishing is meant every process after 
the fibers have actually passed through the 
pins of the combing machine. It applies to 
ail classes of wool generally, but to the finer 
classes more particularly. Whatever class of 
wool is used, a carefully finished top will al 
ways have the preference as a marketable 
commodity. It is necessary, in order to get 
the best results, and to put a smart looking 
top on the market, not only to make sure 
that it is well combed, i. e., freed from all 
knots, neps, burrs, etc., and the fibers all laid 
parallel, but also that the sliver should be 
even, ribbonlike and (without twisting), leav- 
ing the top, when it comes to the drawing 
process without clicking or fraying of the 
edges. 

After seeing that the pin work is in good 
order, circles truly set, and wool well put in, 
to ensure a clean combed sliver, the leather 
sheets on draw-off rollers demand attention. 
When these become slightly worn and the 
sliver draws off with a curly edge, or if there 
is a tendency to cut the fiber, they should at 
once be replaced. There is no economy in 
running the sheets after they cease to draw a 
continuously even sliver. If the addition of 
a little weight to pressure springs does not 
effect this, the sheet should at once be dis 
carded. 

Sometimes an evenly drawn sliver when 
leaving the tin in which it has been coiled. 
will show in places a single fiber wrapped 
round the sliver. ‘This is generally caused 
by some little roughness in the delivery plate 
of coiler. This can be remedied by working 
out the dent with a very smooth file. Inat- 
tention to this means broken fibers in pass- 
ing through gill. 

Again, the tins into which the sliver is 
coiled should be frequently examined to see 
that there are no jagged edges to tear or 
break the sliver. 
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For fine, tender wools it is best to have a 
creel fastened to the first finisher, large 
enough to overhang the whole range of tins, 
with rollers over every row of tins. These 
assist the slivers and can easily be driven by 
gear from back roller of finishing. box. 

The guides in creeper plate should be so 





FIG. I. 


set as to deliver one inch narrower than the 
pinned-over part of fallers. 

The back or feeding rollers, when properly 
set, should be at least 1/4 inch higher than 
bottom of pins in faller, as should also the 


front rollers. Much bad work is caused by 


front rollers drawing downwards from gills, 
and the same evil obtains if the slivers are 
dragged in an upward direction in taking the 


wool as delivered by back roller. If the roll- 
ers are too low, they can be easily adjusted 
by putting a metal packing under the brass 
bearings, raising rollers to required level. 
Draft is the ratio between the length 


‘drawn by the front roller and the length de- 


livered by the back roller in a given time, 
whether it be in inches, feet or yards. Thus 
if one vard delivered by back rollers is drawn 
ovt to six yards by front rollers—the box 
has a draft of six. 

All wool of the same average length will 
not stand the same draft. While it is advis- 
able to use about as long a draft as the wool 
will stand, great care must be taken not to 
overdraft, otherwise the sliver will be un 
even. ‘This is easily detected by holding up 
the opened sliver to the light, when the thin 
places are plainly seen. 

If too short a draft is used the sliver al 
though not as uneven has a pushy appear 


ance; the fibers do not lay well, and instead 


of the clear appearance of a well drawn 


sliver, it has a muddy look. 





Apart from the draft between front and 


back rollers, the draft between back roller 
and faller has to be considered. 
The fallers should have just enough lead 
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well laid into 
1/10 inches while 
There is no ar- 
jitrary rule for the draft fluffy sorts 
require rather more draft on faller than the 
longer and straighter qualities. 
The pins in the fallers should be 


to secure the slivers 
them, traveling 


back re lier 


being 
say about 1 
delivers I inch. 
as loose, 


carefullv 


looked after and kept in the best of repair. 
Even with the best classes of wool waste ac- 
cumulates between the pins and should be 
regularly cleaned out. If not, there is not 
only a tendency to irregular drawing, but 
bits of the waste will be caught by the front 
roller and if mixed with the sliver, will 
spoil it. 

Blunt or split pins in the fallers detach 
fibers from the body of the sliver passing 
through the gill. On coming to front roller 
the loose fibers are rolled rather than drawn, 
and show badly when the sliver is closely ex- 
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amined. When putting new leather sheets 
on front rollers care must be used to put no 
more pressure on than is absolutely required. 

In the case of dead-weighting the weights 
should be moved along the levers a little at 
a time and as soon as the rollers draw a nice 
free sliver no additional weight should be 


used, until required by the natural wearing 
of the leather. 

Where spiral springs are used the pres- 
sure should be increased in the same gradual 
way. 

It is when the sliver has left the front roll- 
ers of the first finisher that moisture is added 


to make up for 
combing process. 

It is advisable to have the first finishers 1 
set in a straight line, and at the same level. 
Thus a range of 8, 10, or even more boxes 
can be fed from one tank of water. At the 


evaporation during the 
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end of the row of boxes the feed cistern, with 
ball and stopcock feed, should be fixed. The 
pipe from this can be taken at or below the 
floor level and the troughs at the vavious 
boxes kept supplied by upright pipes. 

The advantage of this method is, that, al- 
though every box can be geared for any de- 
sired amount of moistening, yet by having a 
regulating overflow in feed cistern, the water 
level in all the boxes can be raised at once, 
without having to touch the gear in the case 
of a sudden rise of temperature. 

Fig. 1 shows a simple moistening device, 
the swinging of the overflow pipe altering 


FIG. 4 


the water level at once. 

The dampening roller should in all cases 
be made of brass to prevent rust, and be 
geared to the front roller in such a way as 
to be easily altered when required. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show complete finishe:s. 
Both have moistening rollers, C, as some 
prefer to add moisture at the first process 
and others at the second. 

It is preferable to moisten the top in the 
first process, as the roller only dampens one 
side of the sliver in any case. If this is done 
in the first box the moisture gets well 
blended with fibers in passing through the 
second gill. 

The following is the standard for moisture 
allowed, which is most generally recognized: 

Tops combed in oil, a regain of 19 per 
cent. 

Tops combed without oil, a 
f8 1/4 per cent. 

The gear for increasing or reducing speed 
of moistening roller is shown at A, Fig. 3. 

B, Fig. 3, shows the double guide through 
which the slivers from the first box are fed 
to the second back roller. 

It is preferable to make the slivers from 
the first gill of such a weight that only two 
will be required to feed the second. Then 


regain of 


by using the double guide the slivers are laid 
flat, one upon the other. This prevents the 
wild appearance which tops show at times 
when the slivers are fed side by side, and 
especially if a number of light slivers are fed 
instead of two heavy ones. 

The same remarks apply to the second 
finisher as to first as regards the guides be- 
ing narrower than bed of fallers, draft, pres- 
sure and care of leather sheet. 

After the sliver has passed through front 
rollers in second finisher, another important 
point crops up, i. e., the folding of the edges 
of the sliver before finally passing and form- 
ing part of the top. In cases where the tops 
have to be taken to drawing soon after 
combing much waste is likely to be made if 
this is not attended to. Various contriv- 
ances have been tried to overcome this diffi- 
culty, among them being revolving funnels, 
in some instances scored with a file, but this 
wraps one edge under and the other over the 
sliver and is apt to roughen the sliver as in 
the case of the coiler, already mentioned. 
Others have tried fixed funnels with triangu- 
lar instead of circular holes. Another fairly 
successful method is to dispense with the 
funnel altogether and pass the sliver through 
a flat grid with folding bar set at an angle. 
\bout the best contrivance is the one known 
as Shaw’s folder, in which the sliver passes 
over a broad bar whose surface is a section 
of a circle and is set well above the funnel, 
Fig. 4. The sliver on leaving this bar has 
both its edges folded under by passing 
through the funnel. The edges meet in the 
centre of the sliver and are always on out- 
side of the top. Thus the next layer has its 
solid side pressed on this, and when the tops 
come to be used in drawing, the edges of the 
sliver are in no danger of fraying, clicking, 
or causing breakage of the sliver or undue 
waste. 

All tops which have to be packed should 
be neatly wrapped in brown or white pack- 
ing paper, so that no dust or any foreign 
matter can get on them. 

Just a word as to thickness or weight of 
sliver. Many complaints have been made by 
spinners who get their tops from various 
sources, about the varving weights received 
from different firms, making it difficult to get 
their blends equa! 
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Although there is no real standard, the 
following are those more generally used and 
which are recommended by the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Prepared tops ....... 7% ozs. per Io yds. 
Carded Crossbred tops 6 ozs. per 10 yds. 
| er 4 ozs. per 10 yds. 


ee 


THE OBJECTIVE POINT OF CARDING. 
BY RICHFIELD 


While in charge of a woolen card room I 
was approached one day by the vice presi- 
dent of the company, a young man of very 
limited experience in the woolen business, 
but who was going through the mill getting 
a general knowledge of the work, and who 
by reason of his being a brother of the presi- 
dent and general manager of the company 
had full scope to learn as much as he could 
and in any way he chose. Our conversation 
this day ran along general lines and in the 
course of the same he called me by name 
and said 

“Men in all branches of business and ali 
mechanics have or should have some watch- 
word, some objective point in view. The 
business man who has something to sell has 
publicity for an objective point, and seeks 
through the medium of advertising and 
square dealing to gain that point. The car- 
penter’s objective is the square and plumb, 
and the same with a great many other 
branches of mechanics. What then is the 
objective point of wool carding? 

[ replied at once: 

“Parallelism of fibers.” 

“Where does it really commence?” 

“At the drier if it is a machine drier and 
equipped with a Bramwell feed, as_ the 
straightening process undoubtedly com- 
mences at the comb on the drier feed and 
ends at the ring doffers on the finisher card.” 

| further pointed out to him that though 
parallelism of fibers was our objective point, 
it was only possible up to a certain point on 
woolen cards, in fact only desirable up to a 
certain point. If we go beyond that and get 
our thread too smooth and straight we 
lose the nap which is necessary on cer- 
tain kinds of woolen cloth. Do our best, 
this is not possible on woolen cards. No 





matter how well the stock is carded and 
straightened after passing the several card- 
ing points, they are more or less crossed 
again after passing the fancy. 

I then pointed out to him the part the 
picker plays in helping us along toward the 
objective point. The picker should be 
equipped with the proper feed rolls that will 
grip and hold the stock while it is being 
combed, opened out and mixed by the teeth 
of the cylinder. To get the best results 
there should be two pairs of rolls preferably 
with cock spur teeth, as they are self clean- 
ing. The pair next to the cylinder should 
run slightly faster than the forward pair, as 
this not only keeps the space clear between 
the two sets of rolls, but draws and straight- 
ens out the stock considerably before it is 
acted upon by the cylinder teeth. These, in 
order to do their part and complete the pick- 
ing process, should be sharp and round at 
the point and not sharp and flat—chisel 
points—as is the case with a great many old 
and neglected pickers. The latter cuts, 
breaks and mangles the fibers to a very 
great extent besides mixing them imper 
fectly. In some cases it renders the stock 
entirely unfit for the sizes of yarn for which 
it was intended. If the above rules are ob- 
served the picker will do its share of the 
work and the cards will not have to do the 
work of both. 

The cards are excellent machines for the 
work for which they are intended, for 
straightening, mixing, blending and con- 
densing the stock into soft threads or strands 
of roving for spinning, but they make poor 
pickers. At any rate they are very expen- 
sive pickers to maintain, and were never 
known to do both kinds of work satisfac- 
torily. The carding machine takes all the 
delicate fibers, in a crossed up, jumbled con- 
dition, straightening and combing them out 
and drawing them down to a fine level 
thread of any length, with practically no 
limit, and with the least possible injury to 
the fiber, to be then spun and eventually 
woven into cloth of any color, design or 
thickness. This is not all; this straightening 
and combing process is supplemented by one 
of the finest and most perfect mixing and 
blending processes known. The card com- 
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bines combing, straightening, mixing and 
blending. 

There are two things about a set of cards 
that are the proverbial thorns in its side. 
These are the fancy and tube, especially if 
the latter is run at a very high speed, as the 
stock after leaving the breaker doffer is 
crossed up again and twisted in proportion 
to the speed at which it is being run. The 
fancy and tube are two necessary evils that 
will have to stay until something better is 
invented to take their places. 


—— 


A CLEARER FOR PREPARING FRAMES. 


has 
and 


This clearer, invented in England, 
recently been patented in this country 
is described by the inventor as follows: 

It is designed to provide a more efficient 
clearer for the rollers of preparing machines 
employed in the preparing of textile fibers 
for spinning. These clearers are affixed to 
the inside of a cover which is hinged to 
cover the rollers so that when the cover is 
raised the clearers the same time 
removed the rollers. Hitherto they 
have been made by fastening a strip of cloth 


are at 


irom 


in an endless band over two rods or bars or 
by pivoting two cloth covered rollers to 
suitable brackets. The former is objection- 
able in that the fly or fluff collected from 
the rollers forms in lumps on the surface 
and the latter is objectionable in that the 
fly or fluff collects around the pivot of the 
rollers and retards or stops their rotation. 

This invention consists essentially in con- 
structing the clearer of a cloth covered 
roller or rollers so attached to the cover as 
to rest loosely on the drawing rollers and 
at the same time to be lifted with the cover 
when it is raised. 

Fig. 1 is a cross section, showing the 
cover raised and the clearers lifted from the 
rollers. Brackets are adjusted inside the 
cover, and provided with pins projecting in- 
wardly. The clearers are cylindrical and 
each formed of a tube or of a roller with 
tubular ends, which are open and 
wider than the diameter of the pins. 


much 
The 
ends of the hollow or tubular clearers are 
placed over the pins, which are very much 
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less in diameter than the interior of the 
tube or roller. The pins are in no sense 
pivots, as the clearer rollers, D, revolve 
upon the drawing rollers altogether inde- 
pendent of them and their only function is 
to raise the clearer rollers with the cover. 
As the pins are stationary, fly or fluff is not 
liable to accumulate upon them, but should 
such be the case it will not interfere with the 
rotation of the rollers as is the case when 
mounted upon pivots. Instead of pins at 
the ends rods may run through the tubular 
clearer. 

If desired to give to the clearer a longi- 
tudinal movement as it rotates, the 
may be inclined, scroll shaped or 
the rotates the 
press against the 
end is the 


ends 
made 
otherwise. As 
will first 
the other 


clearer one 
end 


while 


bracket 


below bracket 


FIG. I. 
and move the clearer in one direction; then 
the other end will engage its bracket and 
This con- 
struction allows the clearer to rotate freely 
upon the drawing rollers without 


move the clearer back again. 


contact 
with a pin or pivot while providing means 
for lifting the clearers with the roller cover. 
It also allows the clearers to accommodate 


themselves to a resetting of the drawing 
rollers without requiring to be reset. 


























stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquir 
ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD REcoRD. 


y pertain- 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 
evidence of good faith. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Mercerizing Single Yarns. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Are single yarns ever mercerized? 

Ashton (999). 

Single yarns can be and are mercerized 
and while a very good gloss can be obtained, 
the best results are produced on two-ply 
yarn. The yarns should not be stretched 
while being immersed in the caustic soda so- 
lution, but stretched during the washing off 
immediately after leaving the mercerizing 
bath. Peterson. 


In order to get a satisfactory reply to this 
question the writer has been weighing and 
breaking yarns for 20 days. We have in our 
inill yarns from 3s to 95s, but the yarn I have 
been watching has been 21s warp. I have 
found that the yarn has varied only half a 
number. I do not. know why the corre- 
spondent should say “undyed” yarn unless 
he wishes to know what count he should spin 
to have the yarn come out a 10s yarn after 
it has been dyed. If this is the reason, he 
should spin as near to a 9 1/2 yarn as pos- 
sible and then he will find that he will have 
a variation of about half a number. A great 
deal depends on how well the roving has 
been prepared for the yarn. Good, even 
carding, drawing and slubbing will go a great 
ways in getting a good even yarn. The con- 
dition of the roving from day to day will 
make a great variation in the yarn. It makes 
no difference whether the yarn is dyed or 
undyed, the variation will be the same, that 
is, about half a number. One day it might 
be 10.25, another day 9.75 or even 9.50. If 
single roving is used there will be a greater 
variation than with the double roving. 

Among the many causes for variation in 
yarn are long and short staple cotton, poor 
mixing, bad carding, uneven drawing, etc.. 


all of which make it very difficult for the 
spinner to spin a yarn that will be Ios, 20s 
or 30s all the time. Gamaliel Gaunt. 


There is very little difference in the manu 
facturing of hosiery, either in the natural or 
the dyed yarn. The way the work runs de- 
pends upon what class of yarn is used and 
whether it is properly twisted and softened. 
Anyone buying mercerized yarn will find. it 
very difficult to get yarn to run well on the 
machine. I have found by rewinding and 
using the following softener that the yarn 
will run much better: 

8 Ibs. olive oil soap; 

1 gal. lard oil (bleached); 

1 lb. sal soda; 

Add 5 gal. water. Boil for one-half 
hour and then add water to make 
20 gallons. 

A tin or wooden roll driven from belt on 
winder shaft is immersed in a trough filled 
with the softener and extending the length 
of the winder. The roll is revolved slowly. 
The slower the roll revolves the less soft- 
ener it feeds to the yarn. The roll should 
run in the opposite direction to that of the 
yarn. I have used this device on cotton 
and woolen yarns for a number of years 
and always found it satisfactory. It is bet 
ter to make hosiery in the grey and dye in 
the goods, as this gives a much better fabric. 
The twist should be soft hosiery twist, both 
in the single before twisting and in the ply 
after twisting. In this way better results 
are obtained in mercerizing and the yarn 
runs much better on the machines. I have 
mercerized single yarns from 8s to 60s with 
very good results, but it is very slow work 
and costs double the price of ply yarns. 

Crawford 

In making hosiery from mercerized yarn 

the best method is to knit it in the natural 
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and dye the goods aiter. Dyed yarns are 


usually harsh and causes more defects in the 
knitting and do not take as good a finish as 
when the goods are dyed after knitting. Sin- 
gle twisted yarns can be mercerized. The 
twist can be as soft as any other hosiery 
yarn, in fact a hard twisted mercerized yarn 
does not show the lustre as well as a soft 
twist. In knitting mercerized varn very 
close attention should be given to the ten- 
sion on the varn and gauging the stitch on 
the machine. Profile 


erence SEEN 


Streaks in Cotton Fabrics. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are anxious to know whether there is any 
hemical which we can use in connection with wet 
ting cotton fabrics, particularly those made from 
natural American cotton, which will prevent the 
fabrics from streaking when lying in a wet state. 
In a certain process we find it advisable to wet 
certain fabrics without washing them and it is 
sometimes necessary to leave them in a wet state 
for several hours. We find that where they lie in 
piles in this condition they are apt to become 
streaked or turn vellow in spots, particularly so in 
fabrics made from natural yarns which have not 
been processed in any way. It occurred to us that 
there was some chemical that could be added to 
the water in wetting these fabrics, which would 
overcome the tendency mentioned above, but we 
have been unable to get any information along this 
line. These goods referred to are not washed, but 
simply wet. We have a method of forcing the 
water through the goods that wets them thor- 
oughly and extracts the water immediately, so that 
it is not possible for us to use any method of 
preventing streaking, which would ordinarily be 

dapted to goods which were being put through a 
regular washing process. It occurred to us that 
we might use some chemical in the water which 
we force through these goods, which would have 
a tendency to kill the streaking effect of the nat- 
ural oil in the cotton, as we take it for granted 
that the streaking comes from this cause. 

We enclose sample of the goods which shows the 
trouble that we are trying to correct. The process 
of wetting and extracting the water from these 
goods is now a very simple and expeditious one 
and if possible we want to find some simple 
method of adding something to the water to over- 
come this difficu!tv Clinton (906). 


It is very evident that the objectionable 
stains complained of are, as stated by your 
correspondent the result of vegetable oil 
from the cotton seeds, present in the yarn. 

Replying to the specific point raised by 
your correspondent as to whether or not 
there is some chemical that could be used in 
the water for the wetting out process to pre- 
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vent such stains, it is very probable that he 
will find the relief sought, by mechanical 
rather than by chemical means. I don’t 
know of any such agent and doubt very much 
if there is anything that would find practical 
application for this purpose. 

It is commonly known that cotton in the 
natural state is very impervious to water, and 
therefore difficult to thoroughly wet out with 
water alone, except at a high temperature, or 
when under pressure. Such high tempera- 
ture and pressure, while wetting out the cot 
ton more rapidly and thoroughly, at the 
same time have a softening influence on the 
cotton. The crude oil frequently bleeds into 
the layers of cloth with which itt comes into 
immediate contact. The substance causing 
susceptible to atmos- 
pheric influence, and if left in the wet state, 
even for a comparatively short time in piles 
exposed to the atmosphere, will rapidly oxi- 
dize and form permanent brownish stains. 

In the absence of any information as to 
the mechanical method employed by “Clin- 
ton” for wetting out his goods, the elimina- 


such a stain is very 


tion of the trouble would seem to be along 
the following lines: 


First, maintaining as 
low a temperature of the bath as possible. 
Second, avoid passing the material through 
squeeze rolis or wringing machine for the 
purpose of extracting the superfluous water. 
To carry out the first suggestion, “Clinton” 
can use about 3 per cent. of soluble oil in the 
wetting out bath, which will aid the impreg- 
nation. For carrying out the second sug- 
gestion we would use a hydro-extractor for 
getting rid of the superfluous water. 

When a batch of goods has of necessity or 
unavoidably to be left for a considerable time 
in the wet state, the writer has frequently 
found it a very good practice to cover the 
goods with wet cloths, to prevent partial 
drying out at the outer surfaces of the batch, 
which would invariably 
stains. 

As a remedy for the trouble, after it has 
occurred, the following treatment will in 
most cases enable the manufacturer to 
market the stained goods as firsts. The 
stained goods to be treated are first boiled 
in a bath made up with 4 to 5 per cent. sal 
soda, boiled for 30 minutes. 


cause streaks or 


The water is 
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then run off and the goods thoroughly 
rinsed in cold water. The bath is again made 
up with 2 per cent. sulphuric acid, and 2 per 
cent. muriatic acid, heated to 120° F. The 
goods are handled in this bath for 30 min- 
utes, then thoroughly rinsed in three suc- 
cessive waters, the first two cold, and the 
last heated to 110° to 120°. The warm bath 
is for the purpose of removing all traces of 
acids. It is usually advisable to supplement 
this treatment by giving the goods a light 
soaping, using 2 per cent. of soap, raising the 
temperature to 130 The goods may be 
taken direct from this bath, extracted and 
dried. Palmetto. 

It is not necessary to use any chemical on 
the goods. If “Clinton” will watch his work 
he will find that the streaks or stains will be 
more noticeable on a hot day than on a cold 
day and that they seem to appear more on 
the natural varns that have not been scoured 
or bleached than on goods that have had all 
the dirt taken out of them. These stains are 
what is generally called air stains. They are 
caused by the action of the air on the moist- 
ened goods and are due to a chemical change 
which takes place in the goods as the mois- 
ture evaporates. As the goods dry up the 
air stain is formed and will always be found 
around the elges of the piles or in any place 
that is left exposed to the air. The stains 
will occur in any kind of cotton goods that 
are left in a wet state for any length of time, 
but they will appear quicker in goods that 
are in the natural state. This difficulty will 
appear in goods that have had all the oil ex- 
tracted from them. 

It would be well for “Clinton” to have a 
stage 8 or 9 inches high to pile his goods on. 
After they are piled on the stage, with none 
hanging over the sides, cover them over with 
a cotton sheet and bind the corners as tight 
as possible. Over this sheet throw a water- 
proof covering and let a spray of cold water 
fall continuously on the covers to keep the 
goods cold and wet. It is not necessary to 
have a certain amount of moisture in the 
goods before drying. An ordinary garden 
can with a fine rose spray could be used. 
Fill the can with boiling water and spray. 
“Clinton” can leave the goods exposed until 








required, as the boiling water sprayed in 
this manner will remove the stains in a very 
short time. After the stains are gone he can 
then proceed in the usual manner until the 
goods are finished. 

If “Clinton” wants to get his goods whiter 
[ can give him a formula for a mixture and 
he can mix the chemical himself to use on 
the goods without fear of injury to the cot- 
ton and which will make the goods softer and 
whiter, but it might mean his giving the 
goods an extra run or so. The stains in the 
sample submitted were removed by im- 
mersing into boiling water, left 15 minutes 


and then dried. Dulcimer. 





There is no chemical that will prevent the 
yellow stains and there is no way to remove 
them except by bleaching. “Clinton” states 
that the goods lie in the wet state for several 
hours and that this causes the stain. This ] 
doubt very much. The process to which 
“Clinton” refers is simply the wetting out of 
the knit underwear and then extracting the 
surplus water so that the garment will shape 
and board better. I have seen thousands of 
dozens of garments knit from American and 
Egyptian cottons and I have never known or 
heard of a single garment being stained or 
streaked. The stain in the sample sent me 
must have been caused by the garment hav- 
ing remained many hours in a wet state. If 
this is the cause of the stains, and I believe 
that it is, wet the garments out only as fast 
as they can be boarded. Do not let the gar- 
ments lie over night and do not let them lie 
in a hot place. Chemicals are costly and 
also dangerous to use on cotton goods that 
are going into drying closets. 

Baumwolle. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_@ 


Regarding Crepes. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


What is the best way to handle goods, like the 
enclosed samples, in the soaping and bleaching 
process? The cloth has a silk warp, and cotton 
crepe varn filling, and measures 27 inches in the 
grey The goods must finish 23 inches wide. The 
swatch marked “one hole” was creped and soaped 
in boiling soap liquor, and also bleached in open 
width, the piece being folded and thus immersed 
in soaping and bleaching liquors. The result is 
otherwise good except that it measures 26 inches 
instead of 23 inches. A piece soaped on a jig 
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gave similar results. The marked “two 
was soaped and bleached in rope form. 
Che lines made by the cockling of the filling will 
not come out, although it finished the required 
width. Dexter (1000). 


piece 
holes 


Crepes must be handled just right if satis- 
factory merchandise is to be looked for. The 
fabric to which this inquiry refers is a cheap 
quality of crepe de chine. The warp in the 
reed has go ends per inch of yellow Italian 
raw silk of a heavy size, about 24/26 deniers. 


The filling has 72 picks per inch of single 
n 


cotton yarn, running alternately two picks of 
right hand twist and then two picks of left 
hand twist, one of the twists being tinted a 
light color to distinguish it from the other, 
which is in line with the regular practice. 
The size may be about 1/40, but, because of 
the extra twist given it, it may have varied 
much in size from its original count. 

It is this weaving with alternate right and 
left hand twists that gives the crinkle to 
crepe de chines. They can be made pick and 
pick, two and two, three and three, etc., but 
the two and two arrangement is most satis 
factory. The torque of the two twists, work- 
ing against each other, produces the desired 
effect. If only one twist were used a crepon 
would be the result. 
are much 


Two by one box looms 


used for crepe weaving. Some 
crepes, of course, are made by a crushing or 
hot pressing process, but with these we are 
not concerned at present. There is nothing 
special about the warps of crepe de chine ex- 
cept that the material must be strong and 
well. Heavy silk 
used, single or double, and tram is also used 
for warp. With such material looms can be 


run quite fast. 


weave sizes of raw are 


If the grege is used it should 
not be soaked, but should be wound dry from 
the skein, so that the natural gum which en- 
velops the silk will not be disturbed. 

When silk filling is used Canton silk is 
generally selected, as it is cheaper, and its 
natural hairiness disappears in the very hard 
twisting that it receives. Three or more of 
14/16 denier Canton doubled _to- 
gether and then receive a very hard twisting, 


will be 


about 70 turns per inch. In throwing silks 
this hard there is more 
made than would ordinarily be the case, say 
about 5 per cent., and there is a very dis- 
tinct take up in length in the twisting to be 


into twist, waste 
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reckoned with. Careful tests show that for 
é Canton silk of four drams in size 70 turns 
of twist per inch will reduce its original 
length 16 per cent., while, for the same 
twist, a Japan silk of 4 1/4 drams takes up 
ig per cent. The Japan silk is harder in its 
nature than the Canton. This same size of 
Japan in 48 turns loses 12 per cent.; in 32 
turns, 6 per cent.; and in 16 turns, I per cent. 
An experienced hard-twist throwster gives 
the following figures: For 4, 5 and 6-thread 
tram: 45 turns, 10 per cent.; 50/55 turns, 15 
per cent.; 65/70 turns, 4 thread, 20 per cent.; 
5 thread, 22 per cent.; 6 thread, 25 per cent. 

Some tests on a 1/6os (cotton count ), spun 
silk, where additional twist was added to the 
twist put in the yarn in its original spinning, 
resulted as follows: 16 twist, 
2 1/4 per cent. loss; 32 turns, 5 1/2 per cent. 
loss; 48 turns, 13 per cent. loss. 


turns extra 
These fig- 
ures will show the importance of this point 
when figuring out costs. Coarse yarns take 
up more twisting than fine ones. 
The more twist that a filling 
greater is the tendency to contract. 


has the 

In de- 
termining the relations between the width of 
the cloth in the loom and the finished width 
this must be well considered. Hard twisting 
For instance, a 5-thread silk 


filling with 70 turns may cost, to throw, $1.60 


is expensive. 


a pound, while if made with 45 turns the 
price might be $1.20 a pound. A manufac- 
turer trying to save money by cutting down 
his twist may find that with the slacker twist 
the desired effect is not obtained. 

It is fair to infer that the main trouble in 
getting such cheap cotton filled crepes down 
to a desired width has been due to the lack 
of sufficient twist in the filling, and conse- 
quently the cloth will not give the shrinkage 
wanted. 

It may also be mentioned that yarns which 
hard and made for 
bobbins for 


are twisted have been 


some time, lying wound on 
weeks and perhaps months, get set, and when 
made into goods the twist do not respond 
by crinkling up as they would when freshly 
This 


case with silk, as the boiling out 


twisted. would not be as much the 


of the yarn 
allows the twist of the silk a free course, but 


for other fibers it would be the case to a 


creater or less extent. Some influence of 
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this kind may perhaps be also at work wher: 
the goods will not shrink in as they should 

Crepes should pass through the discharg 
ing and bleaching baths in open width and 
never in rope form. Great care should be 
taken that no part of the apparatus rubs or 
chafes the goods, that the cloth rub against 
itself as little as possible, and that the dve 
house hands are taught to handle the goods 
very carefully. Rough or careless handling 
or pulling will certainly produce chafe marks 
that are such a serious, expensive and com 
mon defect in crepes. These whitish marks, 
which show up in certain lights, are caused 
by a displacement of the fiber when the 
goods are in the wet state, and once made 
there is no cure for them 

Some similar marks can be caused by the 
presence of lime, either in the water or in 
the silk itself. In such a case a bath with a 
little hydrochloric acid in, and a subsequent 
bath in a weak soda solution to neutralize it, 
followed by a good washing, will correct this 
difficulty. 

Methods for boiling off the gum of the 
silk, and for the bleaching of the cloth, are 
well known to dyers and printers, and infor- 
mation on these matters can be easily ob- 
tained. Note, however, that the silk should 
not be allowed to boil. A temperature of 
195° to 205° F. is about right for the boil-off 
bath. This bath should be made with good 
olive oil soap of a weight equal to about one- 
third of the weight of the silk that is to be 
discharged. 

While in process these goods should not 
be allowed to dry out, and to get the best 
results they should always be finished on a 
tentering frame, which not only brings them 
out to an exact width but leaves them with a 
richness of touch not to be attained in any 
other way. 

The big automatic tentering frames are 
extremely costly and bulky, use much floor 
space, steam and power, and but few mills 
have them. 

A simple and very useful tenter can be 
made as follows: A long frame on legs is 
provided, with pins, or clamps, at the sides, 
in which the selvages of the pieces can be 
clamped while vet damp or wet. The sides 
of the frame are arranged so that they can 
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be moved away from each other so as to 
stretch out the fabric to exactly its required 
width. Fifteen or twenty feet is a conven- 
ient length for the apparatus. 

Under the machine, and lengthways of the 
irame, are laid a couple of tracks. On them 
moves a sheet-iron box or pan, a couple of 
feet square and mounted on wheels. In this 
pan is burning charcoal. The operator 
moves it backward and forward under the 
goods till the length being treated is dry, 
taking great care not to scorch the fabric, 
which it is easy to do. To accomplish this 
drying the man stands at the end of the 
frame and gives the car a push down the 
track. It is brought up at the end of its 
travel by a cord attached to the carriage and 
the operator pulls it back to him. When this 
length of cloth is dry the car is drawn out 
beyond the frame, the clamps are opened, 
the dry cloth wound up, the next length of 
damp cloth is clamped in and spread out, and 
the process is repeated. Primitive as it may 
seem, a man, with a boy to help him, will get 
through a very respectable quantity of goods 
in a day and they will be really well finished, 
though, of course, it would require a number 
of such frames to handle a large product. 
The big 60 to 90 foot frames will cost. with 
their engines, from $3,000 to $6,000 each, and 
they take up a lot of room. While very eco- 
nomical as to labor cost of output, they eat 
up quite a lot of money in interest, deprecia- 
tion, rent, and steam, and only a large prod- 
uct to be handled would justify the installa- 
tion of one. 

As many other fabrics than crepes are 
splendidly finished on such frames, it is well 
for every interested manufacturer to care- 
fully investigate their merits. 

James Chittick. 


ee Qe 


Paste for Cotton Piece Goods. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I notice in your April issue that “Spring” 
(971) wanted a paste for piece goods that 
would stand mangling. The following recipe 
is for a paste that will stand the strain of 
mangling for five or six hours: 


2 gal. wash flour. 
1 Jb. farina. 
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sring almost to a boil while stirring the mix- 
ture. Do not let it boil or it will become too 
thick. Paste the cloth together before put- 
ting it on a hot plate, then smooth it out un- 
til quite dry. This paste if properly made 
will stand more oi a strain than the cloth it- 
self will stand. It will not stand the boiling 
or bleaching process. Montrose. 
ee 
Making Hosiery from Mercerized Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the best method of making hosiery from 
mercerized yarn? I have been using dyed yarns 
but find them harsh and very apt to make defects 
in the heel and toe. Should mercerized yarn be 
twisted as soft as other hosiery yarns? 

Cherokee (991). 


In reply to your query regarding best 
method of. manufacturing mercerized hos- 
iery, “Cherokee” is having the same trouble 
that most manufacturers experience in trying 
to use dyed yarns. The same trouble is al- 
ways experienced with dyed yarns, regard- 
less of the quality of the yarn, whether mer- 
cerized, lisle or common carded yarns. In 
miy opinion the trouble is caused more from 
It is al- 


the dye than from the yarn itself. 
most impossible to secure as good results in 
the knitting from dyed yarns as from undyed 


or natural yarn. The process of dyeing will 
necessarily make the yarn hard and wiry, and 
hard to knit. Much depends on the process 
used for dyeing Some processes make the 
yarn much more harsh and hard than others. 
In latch needle machines considerable 
trouble is usually caused by the dyestuff 
coming off and filling the needles, thus mak- 
ing the latches work hard. ‘This alone will 
cause considerable trouble in heels and toes. 
In cases where dyed yarns are used the 
needles should be looked over at least once 
a week and the latches made to work freely. 

Where dyed yarns are used, the rivets in 
the latches are constantly working loose. 
The sinkers become badly worn at the point 
where the yarn is drawn over them by the 
needle. These needles and sinkers must be 
replaced with new ones to insure good work. 
Where it is possible to do so I would advise 
that goods be knit in the white or natural 
coior and dyed afterwards. In this way bet- 
ter results are obtained from the knitting 
machines and the cost of manufacturing is 
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reduced to a eonsiderable extent, as there 
will be less seconds. There will also be a 
reducticn in the number of needles used and 
also in the wear on machines. 

The cost of dyeing knit goods is also con- 
siderably less than the cost of dyeing yarn. 
In small mills not equipped for dyeing it is 
sometimes necessary to use dyed yarns. In 
such cases considerable care should be taken 
in purchasing the yarns, as dyed yarns not 
properly treated must necessarily cause a 
great amount of trouble to the manufacturer. 
In such cases it is usually much more satis- 
factory to buy undyed skein yarn and have 
it dyed. In buying dyed yarns through the 
commission agents, there is no way of tell- 
ing where the yarn is dyed. If the yarn 
proves defective, it is a hard matter to locate 
the responsibility. On the other hand, by 
buying yarn in the grey and having it dyed, 
there is the advantage of being able to 
choose the dyer and methods of dyeing. If 
the dye proves defective the fault is more 
easily corrected. As before -tated, however, 
all dyed yarns will cause more or less trouble 
in knitting and especially in heels and toes. 
Better results are usually obtained by re- 
winding and running the yarn over a soften- 
ing preparation, made from soap, warm 
water and pure olive oil. If impossible to 
rewind the yarn the same results may be 
obtained by attaching a small tin cup on top 
of yarn stand and placing a woolen rag well 
saturated with the softening preparation and 
over which the yarn runs. The woolen cloth 
can be kept well saturated by keeping the 
cup filled with the preparation. Great care 
must be taken in preparing the softener, and 
only pure olive oil should be used, as other 
grades may spot the goods. This prepara- 
tion will have a tendency to liven up the 
yarn and also lubricate the needles so that 
the latches will work more easily. 

In regard to amount of twist in mercerized 
yarns, a slack twist will run better and give 
less trouble in knitting than a hard twist, 
but will not take as nice a finish. As the fin- 
ish is usually what the manufacturer is look- 
ing for in mercerized goods, they usually pre- 
fer a hard twist. The more twist there is in 
the yarn, the greater the luster by the proc- 
ess of mercerizing. Dan Bucklin. 












































































































































































KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 235 to 253. 
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The time is fast approaching when it will 
be necessary for the jobbers to purchase fall 
underwear more freely than they have been 
doing thus far, if they are to take care of 
their trade the coming fall. It is quite true 
they have had little encouragement to 
operate freely up to this time, as retailers 
have not placed 50 per cent. of a normal sea- 
son’s business. It is quite generally agreed, 
however, that there is not 50 per cent. fall- 
ing off in the purchasing capacity of the 
country, and as manufacturers are not piling 
up any stocks of merchandise to take care of 
the deficit, jobbers must operate soon or 
there will be a shortage in the very near 
future. 

Initial orders for fall were certainly very 
much smaller than for any recent years, and 
it was said as late as June Ist that several 
fairly good sized buyers had only bought 
about 10 per cent. or less of their purchase 
as compared with last year. A few buyers 
were in the market last month, but practi- 
cally nothing was done by them in the way 
of placing orders. 

It is expected now that a large number of 
Western buyers will be in New York about 
July 10 to 15 to look at spring lines, and it 
is probable that there will be some fall busi- 
ness done at that time. 

In regard to prices, most manufacturers 
and agents claim that the bottom has been 
scraped and that we may now look for higher 
quotations as soon as business takes a start. 

The reduction of prices on men’s ribbed 
goods from $3.65 and $3.75 to $3.50 has not 
resulted in any increased volume of business 
and is condemned by many, not excepting a 
number of jobbers. When the goods were 
sold at $3.75, it was an easy matter for the 
jobber to get $4.25 for them, as they reached 
the retailers for 50c. grades, but when they 
are reduced to $3.50, there is a tendency to 


Ts 


get them to the consumer at 39c. per gar- 





Also Buyers’ Index. 
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ment, and both the retailer and jobber take 
less profit. 

Manufacturers of fleeces stuck fairly well 
together in getting $3.75 for their standard 
grades. While there has not been a large 
business done on them as compared with 
former seasons, it is quite sure if the price 
had been reduced to $3.50, very few addi- 
tional orders would have been placed. 

Prices on ladies’ fall weight ribbed goods 
remain the same as at our last writing, and 
so far as we can learn, a good number of 
jobbers have operated quite freely on ladies’ 
carded seven pound goods at $2.00. Ladies’ 
combed varn ribbed goods, weighing eight 
pounds, are being offered at $3.50, although 
some of the larger well known mills have 
taken their orders at $3.62 1/2 and claim it 
will not be necessary to make any reduction. 

Prices on wool lines have not changed any, 
but several manufacturers have notified their 
trade that they have improved the percent- 
ages and that they intend to deliver better 
goods than were sold in the months of De- 
cember and January. 

As to the time of opening for spring lines 
for 1909, little can be said at the present writ- 
ing, but it is quite probable that this business 
will be well under way by the middle of July. 
It is predicted that stocks in jobbers’ and re- 
tailers’ hands will have worked down con- 
siderably by that time. As the making of 
light weight goods for the past four months 
has been curtailed to offset the restricted de- 
mand, the way seems fairly clear for a good 
season’s business. 

Some manufacturers have been showing 
iow priced balbriggans and we understand 
ihat the Brown Knitting Co. are offering a 
garment weighing 4 to 4 1/4 pounds with 
two button drawer at $1.85. This same con- 
cern is showing a 5 pound garment with 
three button drawer at $1.95; both of the 
above have suspender tapes, and an outside 
band drawer may be had with the 5 pound 
garment at $2.00. 
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Chalmers 
out 


Knitting Company have 
their line of “Porosknit” 
goods for spring and have taken a step to 
maintain prices on this line. They ask the 
jobbers $3.50 for shirts and drawers and 
$6.50 for combination suits, and on June 1, 
1909, will give a rebate of 25c. per dozen to 
the jobbers who have maintained the prices 
of $4.00 net and $8.00 net respectively. This 
class of merchandise has become very pop- 


with 


ular during the past two years and this man- 
ufacturer makes a line of boy’s goods for 
which there has been considerable demand. 
The shirts and drawers cost $1.90 with a re- 
bate of 10c. per dozen and get to the re- 
tailer at $2.25. The combination suit costs 
$3.75 with a rebate of 25c. per dozen, if sold 
at $4.25. This 
liminary 
Mesh 
using the words “Poros Underwear,” but this 
motion was denied by Judge Hough of the 
Circuit Court of the United States, Southern 
District of New York. In denying the motion 
the judge stated, “It is true that the word 
‘Porosknit’ and Underwear’ 
both applied to undergarments, but 


company 
injunction 


asked for a pre- 
the Columbia 
Knitting Co. to restrain them from 


against 


‘Poros are 
such 
garments are a staple article and may be 
manufactured by anyone; so far as the evi- 
dence in this case is concerned, anyone is 
at liberty to manufacture such garments in 
this manner.” 

The and 
drawers has increased materially this sea- 


demand for nainsook shirts 
son, principally for sleeveless shirts and knee 
length loose fitting drawers. A 
new manufacturers have gone into making 
of this class of goods and prices on the 
ordinary pin checked nainsook has gone as 
low as $2.75 on a line made by North Bros 
& Straus. 
ing a line of nainsook with sateen facing 
around the waist band of the drawer and 
down the front of the undershirt, at $3.25. 

\ call is noticed for this 
zoods in cream or ecru color and it might 


+ 


or 1909 these people are show- 


also 


be well for manufacturers to show 
these samples for another season. 
The Knitting Co. of Janesville, 


Wis., are putting on the market a combina- 


some 
Lewis 


tion suit designed to give the wearer the ad- 
vantage of a loose fitting nainsook garment 
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without its disadvantages. In order to do 
this, they have made the entire front half of 
the garment of nainsook and the back half of 
knitted fabric to take up the strain. 

We have had an opportunity of seeing a 
few samples of ladies’ straight ribbed vests 
for spring, and the lines at 75c. to $1.00 show 
a reduction in price from last season of 
to 7 1/2c. per dozen. 


5c. 
We have also looked 
at the line of fancy trimmed straight goods 
at $1.50 that were quoted last season at $1.65 
to $1.70, and the $1.80 line quoted last sea- 
son at $1.95. 

The Lewis Jones Knitting Co. are show- 
ing a line of shaped goods in high neck, long 
sleeves at $1.80, and high neck, short sleeves 
at $1.75, that were sold last season at $1.90. 


HOSIERY. 


While there has been nothing that could 
be called a boom in the hosiery end of the 
business, nevertheless, there has been a de- 
cided change for the better during the past 
three weeks. This improvement has been 
principally in the demand for goods for im- 
mediate delivery, with a slightly increased 
call for ladies’ fleeced goods for September 
and October delivery at around the dollar 
mark. Of course, manufacturers have had 
no great difficulty in taking care of all of 
these orders that have offered them 
and they have had the satisfaction of taking 
them without any quibbling on the part of 
the buyers in regard to prices. 


been 


As far as we can ascertain there are no 
stocks of hosiery being accumulated by man- 
ufacturers. Their prices today are figured 
with a close margin on nearly all lines. This 
in connection with the fact that yarn and 
other materials are pointing upward should 
be some encouragement for buyers to place 
orders freely. 

The guaranteed hosiery proposition has 
been sweeping over the country of late and 
to meet the craze a number of manufactur- 
ers are showing guaranteed lines at all kinds 
of prices. The Paramount Knitting Co. are 
showing two numbers of half hose put up 
three pairs in a box, one to cost $1.25 per 
dozen to job at $1.50, and to be retailed at 
50c..a box; another to cost $1.85 and job at 


$2.25, and to retail at 75c. a box. 
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Shreve & Adams are also putting out 
guaranteed half hose called the “Endurance.” 
heir price is $1.50 per dozen to job at $1.75 
per dozen, and to be retailed at $1.25 per box 


put up six pairs in a box. A number of 


other makers are putting out guaranteed 
lines in ladies’ and children’s goods, but the 
bulk of the business has been taken on the 
men’s half hose so far. 

In the low end of half hose market, there 
has been some reductions in prices made re- 
cently. It is now possible to buy a men’s 
black or tan half hose, 176 needle, weighing 
I pound, 4 ounces, double soles, as low as 
75c.; and 2 thread, 176 needle, weighing ! 


pound, 10 ounces, as low as 87 1/2c. 


Se 


A KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLE. 


igs. I and 2 are respectively side and end 
views of a knitting needle, recently patented 
and described as follows: 


The brass sleeve or spacing device at 





FIG. I. FIG. 2. 


tached to the butt of the needle is dispensed 
with; in place of it a integral off-set is 
formed below the needle butt, which is ex- 
tended downward and laterally and then up- 
wardly and the upward terminal is bent near 


















the extremity, providing a slight off-set, 
whereby the desired function is attained. 
The invention consists of a needle com- 
prising a body portion having its butt de- 
flected downwardly, laterally and upwardly, 
the terminal of said upward extension being 
provided with an off-set whereby a needle of 
superior utility can be efficiently produced 
and will not be liable to get out of order. 


SS 


A TRANSFERRING DEVICE. 


In describing a transferring device for knit- 
ting machines, recently patented, the inven- 
tor states that at certain points in certain 
knitting operations it becomes necessary 
that loops held upon the needles be trans- 
ferred to other needles. Devices for accom- 
plishing this are called “transferring de- 
vices,” and a number of such devices are 
well known. A loop-opener is attached to or 
formed upon the needle which holds the loop 
to be transferred so arranged that when the 
needle carrying the loop is thrust forward to 
the proper extent, the loop is expanded 
laterally and forwardly and lies in such posi- 
tion in relation to the needle, that if a trans- 
fer point, or preferably another needle to 
which the loop is to be directly transferred is 
projected alongside the first mentioned 
needle in proper relation to it, it will receive 
the loop and hold it while the first mentioned 
needle is withdrawn, the loop-opener being 
so constructed as to permit the proper rela- 
tive motion of the two needles. 

Such loop-openers may be used in ma- 
chines adapted to knit both rib and plain tu- 
bular fabric as a continuous operation. In 
these machines the top being of ribbed knit- 
ting requires the use of a dial plate carrying 
horizontal needles, while the body of the 
stocking, being plain knitting, is knit wholly 
on the vertical needles. It is necessary at 
the point of transition from one variety of 
knitting to the other to transfer all of the 
loops held upon the dial needles to the cor- 
responding vertical cylinder needles. To ac- 
complish this all of the dial needles may be 
provided with loop-openers. At the proper 
point in the operation all the dial needles are 
projected so as to bring these loop-openers 
into play to expand their loops. There- 


ee ee 
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upon, the cylinder needles which are to re- 
ceive these loops are advanced until they en- 
ter the loops. The dial needles are then 
withdrawn leaving the loops upon the cylin- 
der needles alone. 

Fig. I, is a perspective view, Fig. 2 a plan 
of the loop-opener as applied to a dial 
needle. 

A difficulty has been experienced in con- 
nection with the employment of these loop- 
openers by reason of the space which they 
occupy alongside of the needle to which they 
are attached. In order to make room for 
them when the needles are retracted in prior 
machines employing loop-openers, the walls 
of the grooves which receive the needles, 
have been cut away. The difficulty with this 


FIG. 2. 


FIG, I. 


expedient is that when the needles are pro- 
jected they lose the lateral support from the 
walls of the needle groove which is desirable 
in all forms of knitting operations, and which 
is particularly desirable in connection with 
transferring Operations, where the utmost 
precision in the alignment of the needles is 
required. 


A KNIT BOUCLE CLOTH 
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In order to prevent the cutting away of 
the walls of the needle grooves, it has been 
proposed to make the loop-openers so yield- 
ing and to construct them in such fashion 
that when the needles are retracted the loop- 
openers are sprung into the needle grooves. 
But this is objectionable because of the flexi- 
bility which must be given to the loop- 
openers and because of the additional 
friction put upon the needle. With the new 
device the needles used have a greater depth 
than usual, and the loop-opener is so con- 
structed that it is coincident with only the 
upper and projecting portion of the shank of 
the needle. By employing with such needles 
grooves of the usual depth, the loop-opener 
will entirely overhang the needle wall of the 
groove so that the needles are supported 
and held in alignment during the entire 
length of the grooves the walls of which 
reach to the knitting edge of the needle 
cylinder or dial plate; and yet when retract- 
ed the loop-openers are not received within 
the needle grooves, but pass over or over- 
hang one of the walls. In connection with 
the construction of a loop-opener which thus 
overhangs the wall of the needle groove, a’ 
number of forms of needles provided with 
said loop-openers have been devised. In a 
number of them a feature is the integral con- 
struction of the needle and its loop-opener 
by the turning back upon itself of the wire 
or strip of which the needle is formed or a 


portion of it. 
oneaniteininnatnanniiiaisl nities 


A KNIT BOUCLE CLOTH. 


A patent has recently been issued for a 
cloth knit with back and face yarns, the latter 
eing united to the former at intervals by a 
tying-in yarn. The face yarn is curled prior 
to the knitting operation so as to produce by 
the knitting operation itself a fabric having 
a mass of closely and uniformly disposed 
rings or curls over its entire face. 

Fig. 1 shows a portion of the knitting cyl- 
inder used in making the fabric; Fig. 2 is a 
side view of the cylinder, showing the way 
the face yarn is introduced: Fig. 3 shows the 
face yarn as it comes from the curling ma- 
chine; Fig. 4, the face of the finished fabric; 
Fig. 5, a section of the cloth. 
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The fabric comprises a face yarn, 1, of 
mohair or worsted, a back yarn, 2, of worsted 
or cotton, and a tying-in yarn, 3, of cotton. 
It can be knit on the ordinary type of knit- 


FIG. 







ting machine, that illustrated being a circular 
machine. 

One feed is shown comprising a backing 
wheel, 4, which may be blocked as desired, 
preferably two and two, so as to stagger al- 


ternate pairs of needles; a clearing wheel, 5; 


FIG. 3. FIG. 4. 


a plain wheel, 6, for the tying-in yarn; a land- 
ing wheel, 7; a plain wheel, 8, for the back 
varn: a plain presser wheel, 9; a landing 
wheel, 10; and a throw-off wheel, 11. 

In addition to the parts above described 
the cylinder is provided with the usual horns 
and other elements necessary to carry out 
the knitting operation. 

The yarn which is to constitute the face is 
first run through a curling machine to pro- 
duce a thread having a succession of substan- 
tially uniform rings, curls or loops as indi- 
cated in Fig. 3, the rings or curls being regu- 
lar in form and closely disposed. The degree 
of the curl may vary, the essential feature 
being that the face varn shall be curled in a 
certain manner as to produce the desired 
effect for the face of the fabric; that is, the 























finished fabric shall present on its face a 
close, compact mass of rings or curls. 

It is impossible for the curled yarn in its 
normal condition to pass through the back- 


ing wheel; in order that the said yarn may 
be properly placed upon the needles it is 
necessary that it be straightened, and for 
such purpose any suitable form of tension 
device is employed. 


The tension device comprises two sponges, 








FIG. 5. 


13, supported in cups, 14, these cups being 
carried upon threaded studs, 15, adjustable 
in brackets on a base, 16, the latter being 
secured to the machine frame in proximity 
to the backing wheel. The sponges are sat- 
urated more or less with some suitable oil 
such as olive oil, and are. so adjusted rela- 
tively to each other that as the curled yarn 
is drawn between them the drag or tension 
placed thereon will be sufficient to straighten 
the varr as indicated by I’ in Fig. 2. 

The varn is thus made practically straight 
between the tension device and the backing 
wheel, 4, but as soon as it leaves the latter 
the normal curled condition is restored. The 
presence of the rings or curls in the face yarn 
after being placed on the needles does not 
interfere with the subsequent stages of the 
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knitting operation, the yarn being acted 
upon by the several wheels of the feed called 
into play after being placed upon the needles, 
and bound to the back yarn, 2, by the tying- 
in yarn, 3, in the usual manner for a straight 
yarn. 
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Standard Sizes of Cotton Underwear. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We would be very glad to have you furnish us 
complete and accurate specifications of the three 
regular sizes (4s, 5s and 6s) long sleeve vests, also 
open and closed pants of ladies’ cotton knit un- 
derwear, a seven-pound garment, the kind that re- 
tails for 25 cents. Wilcox (994). 


Replying to the inquiry regarding com- 
plete and accurate the 
regular vests 


for 
ribbed 

and pants in a seven (7) pound garment to 
retail at 25¢ 


specifications 


three sizes of ladies’ 


., this class of merchandise should 
be made on 12, 13 and 14 inch heads with 
approximately 300, 320 and 340 needles, and 
the measurements should be as below: 


Size mark 

Full length 

Size of neck 
Length of busts 
Waist 

Skirt 

Depths of vents 
Size of armholes 
Length of sleeves 
Length of cuffs 


Open Pants 
Size mark 

Full length 

Length of cuffs 
From top to opening 
From top to crotch 
Width across tops 
Width across hips 
Width across knees 
Width across ankles 
Depths of plackets 


Closed 


measurements, 


N 


Pants. 
The same leaving out the 
to opening.” 


“top 


REVISED SCALE OF SIZES ADOPTED OCTOBER 


12, 1907. 
Ribs, Infants’, 

a er Mea 
EN 2 elec ala rs ales bi truis.6 eee he 
Chest 
Vest 


15 
PEUIUR., sos cniemovsaneeng 
Sleeve length 3 


Arm hole 
Upper arm 
Lower arm 


SIZES OF COTTON UNDERWEAR 


: Flat, Infants’. 
ae en 
Neck Ringe BT ace tae 
Chest item 9 ere aes hte ate 
Vest length ee 
Sleeve length .............. 8 
Arm hole Rey oatahewe 
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- Children’s. 
Oe WATE. .....25.2 4° & 
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Chest pee lee ae lee. Ca Se 
Vest length owt] Tea 2 @ 
Sleeve length ..... 14 
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Waist Ste 2 
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pieces 11 
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Rise 


band to 
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Children’s. 
Size mark kee 6 
PN ods ea nave 13 
Chest ears 24 
Vest length 1: 
Sleeve length 13 
Arm hole a 11 
Upper arm 
Lower arm 
Waist 
Hip 
Thigh 
Rise 
crotch 
Rise 
crotch 
Inseam 


Trunk 


band 
front 

band 
back 


Size mark 
Neck 

Chest * 
Vest length 
Sleeve length 
Arm hole 
Upper arm 
Lower arm 
Waist 

Hip 

high 

Front rise 
Sack rise 
Inseam 
Trunk 

Size mark 
Neck 

Chest aes 
Vest length 
Sleeve length 
Arm hole 
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Upper arm 
Lower arm 
Waist 
Hip 

Thigh 
Front rise 


EOE ios ca'eedn dcaenesscuar 


Inseam 
Trunk 


Chest - 
Shirt length 
Sleeve length 
Armhole 
Upper arm 
Lower arm 
Waist 

Hip 


Thigh Kaas cpen 


Front rise 
Back rise 
Inseam 
Trunk 


Size 

Neck 
Chest 
Shirt length 


mark 


Sleeve length . 


Armhole 
Upper arm 
Lower arm 
Waist 
Hip 


Thich errr err: 


Front rise 
Back rise 
Inseam 
Trunk 


Size mark 
Neck 

Chest cee 
Vest length . 


Sleeve length .. 


Arm hole 
Upper arm 
Lower arm 
Waist 
eae 
Thigh 
Front rise 
Back rise 
Inseam 
Trunk 

Size mark 
Neck 

Chest 


Vest length .......... 
Sleeve length ..... 


Arm hole 
Upper arm 
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12 14 
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Sizes on flat goods scale are based on I-1 
rib goods of winter weight and a stretch of 
25 per cent. in width is allowed. This allow- 
ance may be increased up to 30 per cent. as 
the goods run lighter in weight, or decreased 
with more rigid fabrics 

“All waist measurements are for pants and 
drawers with non-elastic bands, and not vests 
and shirts.” 

“Trunk measurements 
only.” 

“Sleeve length is based on a garment not 
cut at the shoulder. Where this is done the 
sleeve must be lengthened accordingly.” 

Where the front and back rise from the 
inseam to top of band are made the same, 
they must both be the same length as the 
back rise as here given, and not one-half the 
sums of the front and back. 

The measurements that I have given are 
those used by a manufacturer of a line of 
goods that we have had no complaint on. 
This question of sizes is just now receiving 
the attention of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association. Last fall a committee 
from that association framed a new scale of 
sizes which was printed in your issue of 
February, 1902. 

Since that time, however, these measure- 
ments were revised by this committee and 
on Oct. 12, 1907, the scale given above was 
adopted. I understand that several manu- 
facturers are conforming to these measure- 
ments. They are larger than the ordinarily 
accepted scales and manufacturers are get- 
ting extra prices where they use these sizes. 
One good feature of it is doing away with 
sizes 4, 5 and 6 in women’s sizes, which of 
themselves mean nothing, and substituting 
sizes 34, 36 and 38. When a lady comes to 
the counter for underwear, it is an easier 
matter to arrive at the size required by 
speaking of bust measurement, rather than 
sizes 4, 5, 6. FILLMORE. 


are for union suits 
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A KNITTING MACHINE FOR PILE needle cylinders. During the operation of 


EFFECTS. the machine to produce knitted fabric the 
cam wheel is slowly rotated, causing the high 
and low portions of the wheel to engage the 
lower end of the lever in alternate succes- 
sion, and thus rocking the lever causing the 
yy ore en pee we PP 
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The object of a knitting machine recently 
patented in this country is to produce a fab- 
ric with tufts or loops at intervals as de- 
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sired. Fig. 1 is a plan of the needle cylinder, 
showing the needles, the loop-forming de- 


bar to be moved back and forth, thus raising 
and lowering the cam at certain intervals, as 
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FIG. 2. 


vice and the cam ring. The arrow shows the 
direction in which the cam ring moves in re- 
lation to the needle-operating mechanism. 
Fig. 2 is a sectional view of the cam and 


previously explained. When the cam occu- 
pies the raised position, the bar will be 
moved inwardly causing the lever to move 
the bar outwardly to advance the cam-ring 
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and produce the tufts or pile-loops upon the 
fabric, So long as the cam remains down, or 
while the lower portion of the cam-wheel is 
engaged with the lever, the machine will 
produce the tufts or pile-loops upon the fa- 
bric. When the high portion engages and 
rocks the lever the cam will be raised into 
the path traversed by the bar, which will en- 
gage the cam and be moved inwardly to re 
tard the movement of the cam-ring, and 
thus cause the machine to cease to produce 
the tufted fabric and to produce plain knitted 
fabric, so long as the lever rests against the 
high portion of the cam-wheel. By loosen- 
ing the clamps and adjusting the plate the 
length of the tufted portions and the length 
of the plain portions of the fabric being pro- 
duced may be 

It has 


threa | feeding eve 


varied. 
desirable to raise the 
the threads 


close together during the production of the 
> 


been found 


to. bring 


plain knitted fabric, particularly so when the 


1e is used in connection with a ma- 
chine for knitting stockings, for the reason 
that one he threads, if separated, is likely 
{ h upon the yp-holders when the di 
rection motion of the cam-cylinder and 
thread Ss are revers during the vibr 
tion of the cam-cylinder in knitting the heel 
ind toe parts of a stocking. To accomplish 
this, the s formed in one end of a lever, 

hich is ted to the latch-guard and held 
normally in position by the action of a 
spring secured to the latch-guard and en 
2 ro the el he other end of the lever 
( nds outwardly in line with an arm to 
the end that when the bar is moved inward 
ly to cause the machine to produce plain 
' 


knitted fabric the the 


lever and move it against the action of the 


arm will take against 


spring to bring the thread feeding eye close 
to the other eye, and when the bar is moved 
outwardly in causing the machine to pro- 
duce tufted fabric the spring will be per 
mitted to move the lever to lower the eye. 
onentiitenimanciiiipiegiianiatinaian: 

The exports of wool from Australia and 
New Zealand from July 1, 1906, to March 
31, 1907, were 1,550,000 and 366,000 bales 
respectively, an increase of 215,000 bales, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 


last season. 
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THE NEW “SUPREME” KNITTING 
BOBBIN. 


The accompanying illustrations show the 
ew “Supreme” knitting bobbin and the or- 
dinary bottle bobbin. This new bobbin is an 
improved form of supply package for deliver- 
ing yarn to knitting machines and is the 
product of a winding machine invented by 
Simon W. Wardwell, of Providence, R. I. 





TWO ORDINARY BOTTLE BOBBINS EACH CONTAIN- 
ING TWO POUNDS OF YARN. 
The remarkable features of this package 


are its large thread carrying capacity and 


perfect delivery of the yarn without breaks 


or pulloffs. ‘The “Supreme” bobbin is 
smaller than the regular bottle bobbin, but 
contains from two to three times as much 
varn as the latter; it therefore runs from 


two 


o three times as long in the knitting 
machine, saving from one-half to two-thirds 
the expense of doffing. It is claimed that 
the varn is delivered with uniform tension, 
without a break, from start to finish of un- 
winding, which results in a saving of practi- 
cally all the waste of the present method, due 
to broken ends. 

[In place of the usual heavy wooden bob- 
bin, the new package is wound on a light, 
inexpensive, paper tube with a very small 
wooden butt, and there is consequently an 
appreciable saving in weight and cost of bob- 
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bins. It is stated that the tube is practically 
indestructible, conveniently handled, proof 
against injury or deterioration, and that on 
account of the increased carrying capacity, 
only half or a third the number of bobbins 
are required. 
manufacturers 
have tested the new bobbin on their knitting 


Several large knit-goods 


machines and in every case it has been ap- 
proved. One knitter has the following to say 


concerning its advantages: 


FIG. 2. BOBBINS FROM WHICH THE YARN SHOWN AT FIG. I 


HAS BEEN WOUND. 

I regard its great economic 
knitting industry as beyond question. 
ym which the test was 


importance to the 
The bobbin 
made, while in bulk con 
than our regular bottle bobbin, 
times the quantity of yarn held 
While the regular bobbins run off 
about two hours, the “Supreme” bobbin lasted 
hours and twenty minutes and ran from start 
h without a break or stop. 


to finish 


iderably smaller 
contained 


by the latter 


three 


The effect of the free delivery of the varn 
upon the quality of the fabric knitted from 
these bobbins is very noticeable. Speaking 
of this, a manufacturer says: 


The “Supreme” bobbin of worsted ran eleven 
hours and the throughout was perfect. 
This merino worsted in No. 40s is difficult stuff to 
handle and gives us more or trouble and 
makes considerable In the test just made 
there was absolutely no waste and the fabric pro- 
duced was of a superior quality 


The 


delivery 


less 
waste. 


illustrations show the 
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winding the yarn in a ‘“cross-wind” in con- 
tradistinction to the usual parallel wind of 
the bottle bobbin. 


into a 


While the yarn is pressed 
mass of minimum bulk, the 
winding is accomplished with a very delicate 
tension, so that the yarn is not pulled down 
or weakened. 


dense 


It is also claimed that all ob- 
jectionable slubs, knots, bunches and weak 
spots can be eliminated in the winding proc- 
ess so that the yarn which enters into the 
fabric is of a uniform and superior quality. 
The “Supreme” knitting bobbin is wound 


FIG. 3. A PAPER TUBE ON WHICH THE YARN FROM THE TWO 
BOBBINS AT FIG. I WAS WOUND RY THE ‘‘SUPREME” SYS 
TEM, MAKING ONE BOBBIN SHOWN AT THE RIGHT. 


at high speed, meaning maximum production 


per operator and per spindle, on an auto- 


oiling machine, which 
little 


quires practically no adjustment. 


matic self operates 


and care’ and re- 


The 


proof against 


vith very attention 


ma- 
chine is exceedingly simple, 
wear or breakage and runs with little power. 


“7 


It is built in gangs ol 


six spindles and oc- 
minimum floor The su- 


the 


cupies a space. 
Knitting Bobbin Co 


facturers and machines can be 


prem«¢ are manu- 
seen in oper- 
ation at their factory in 


Pri \ idence 
SS ee 


trade in 
Busto and Gallarate, a few miles 
Milan. Here there 150,000 
looms exclusive of hand looms, and about 


The centre cotton textile 
Italy is at 
north of are 


5,¢ 100 ,.OOO spindles 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Nothing definite has 
been decided in connection with the proposed 
knitting mill. Messrs. Durand and McClure of 
Philadelphia, who are promoting the enterprise, 
propose to start with a capital of $50,000 if $100,- 
ooo, which was the original figure, cannot be 
raised. The Board of Trade has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the proposition. 


*Georgia, Brunswick. The Brunswick Knitting 
& Mfg. Co., reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $20,000, has secured a building and pur- 
chased machinery. J. E. Moody will be manager. 


*Illinois, Milford. Manufacuring was started in 
the new plant of the Schwartz Bros.’ Knitting 
Mills, equipment for which was moved here from 
Chicago. High grade sweaters are made from 
216s and 3/21s worsted yarns. Adolph Schwartz is 
in charge. 


*Massachusetts, Great Barrington. The Relli- 
able Mfg. Co. is getting well under way and, add- 
ing new hands as fast as possible. Owing to the 
inexperience of the operatives available, produc- 
tion is not as great as could be desired at this 
time. The new finishing department is in opera- 
tion. 


*North Carolina, Flat Rock. The Skyland Ho- 
siery Co. has completed its knitting plant, which 
consists of a large modern building equipped with 
200 latch needle knitting machines, 40 loopers and 
so ribbers, and other machinery for the produc- 
tion of seamless cotton and lisle hosiery. — Che 
capital stock is $150,000. J. F. Wilcox is president, 
F. S. Wilcox, vice-president, H. E. Stillwell, treas- 
urer, and C. P. Rogers, superintendent 


*Ohio. Cleveland. The Keetch Knitting Co., re- 
cently reported by us as having been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000, it is said, will take over, 
creatly enlarge, and operate the plant owned and 
operated by the Raven Knitting Co., 8410-12 Lake 
Avenue, which contained nine knitters and four 
sewing machines, which were run on fancy knit 
coods, sweaters, cardigans, etc. The officers of the 
company are William I. Keetch, president; C. A. 
Raven, formerly president of the Raven Co., vice- 
president, and H. C. Clark, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


*Pennsylvania, Ariel. The Ariel Knitting Mill 
Co. is ready to start manufacturing 11 knitting 
machines and 13 sewing machines have been put in 
place and will be run on men’s ribbed underwear, 
using 7s to 18s carded and combed yarns. This 
company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $15,000 and the following officers have been 
elected: L. P. Ross, president; C. E. Chittenden, 
Scranton, Pa., treasurer; J. W. Sandercock, gen- 
eral manager and buyer, and Claude Hibbard, su- 
perintendent. L. P. Ross will sell the product. 


*Pennsylvania, Lititz. By fall, the promoters 
of the Fulton Hosiery Co. expect to carry out 
plans for their proposed plant. John K. Dyer is 
at the head of this project. Complete details have 
been given previously. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. J. A. O'Connell 
who will sever his connections with the firm of 
O’Connell & Torpey, proprietors of the Marion 
Hosiery Mills, Mascher St. and Lehigh Ave., July 
1, has leased the first floor of the Empire Mills, 
Huntingdon St. and Kensington Ave., which he is 
getting ready to equip with machinery for th 
manufacture of hosiery. It is said that the plant 


will be in operation some time during the month 
of July. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George Remsen’s 
knitting plant on Front St., below Clearfield, is 
not yet in full operation. Three knitters are run- 
ning on hosiery, with many others yet to be de- 
livered. It is expected, however, that the ma- 


chines will be in the mill and in operation within 
plant will be 


a few months, at which time the 
started full on orders. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Charles T. Davies, 
formerly of the firm of Leippe & Davies, has 
started a plant of 40 knitting machines on split 
sole hose and half hose, from 24s to 60s Egyptian 
and 2/24 to 2/30 combed and carded Peeler yarns 
giving employment to about 30 hands. The new 
concern is known as the Davies Hosiery Co. Mr. 
Davies is interested in information regarding bas- 
kets and hosiery winders. 


*South Carolina, Lexington. L. W. Redd of the 
1ew Rikard Knitting Co., recently incorporated 
with capital stock of $10,000, has awarded contract 
or 25 knitting machines and a steam power plant 


West Virginia, Fairmount. The Knox Sox Co.. 
\ concern with capital stock of $5,000, has installed 
six knitting machines and one sewing machine in 
. building at this place and begun the manufac 
ture of men’s seamless hosiery, giving employment 
to eight hands. The plant is operated by steam 
power. A selling agent to handle the product has 
ot been decided upon as yet. J. P. Thompson is 
president and R Knox is treasurer. manager and 
buyer. The present quarters are temporary, as the 
company expects to expand and eréct a building 
with space for greatly increased equipment. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Fort Payne. The Davis Hosiery Mills 
of Chattanooga. Tenn., will add 50 new knitting 
machines, which will arrive in installments of 10 
machines a month and be set up immediately on 
arrival. To make room for the new machinery. 
some of the old machines will be taken out and 
shipped to the plant at this place, greatly increas- 
ing the output. It is stated that other improve- 
ments are contemplated for the near future about 
which information cannot be given out at the 
present time. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. The new building for the 
Atlanta Hosiery Mills, whose plant was destroyed 
by fire in March, is about completed and some of 
the machinery equipment is being put in place. 
Complete details have been given previously. 


*Kentucky, Paducah. Improvements in the 
plant of the Wisdom Hosiery Mills, formerly the 
Dixie Mills, have been®completed. It is stated 
that the plant will work overtime until 10 o’clock 
at night to keep up with orders on hand. 
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*Massachusetts, Lowell. The second addition 
to be built by the Lawrence Mfg. Co. is a 2-story 
building, 159 by 44 ft., which will be used for mak- 
ing packing boxes. The power plant which we re- 
ported would be installed in a part of this new 
building will consist of a boiler and engine to drive 
the box shop only. The estimated cost is $7,500. 
Work is not started yet on the structure of the 
new 5-story mule spinning mill. 


New Jersey, Riverside. W. F. Taubel has 
given out the contract to a firm of Philadelphia 
builders for the erection of a new four-story and 
basement building which will measure 244 by 49 
ft., to be constructed of brick, with a stone facing 
in front. The new building will be used as an 
addition to his present plant, in which he operates 
150 latch and 50 spring needle knitters on men’s, 
women’s, misses’ and infants’ seamless hosiery, 
which he dyes and finishes and sells direct. Mr. 
Taubel also operates branch plants in Tamaqua, 
Shamokin, Mt. Carmel and Philadelphia, Pa. 


*New York, Hudson. In addition to installing a 
new boiler, the Swansdown Knitting Co. will erect 
a new boiler house. 


New York, Niagara Falls. The Visor Knitting 
Co, has been reorganized with capital stock of 
$40,000. The mill buildings have recently been 
completely remodeled and new improved knitting 
machinery installed, The officers are Bernard 
Rautenburg, president; Hector MacBean, secre- 
tary and Max Amberg, treasurer. 


New York, Oswego. It is reported that the 
stockholders of the Oswego Knitting Co. have de- 
cided to increase the capital stock from $15,000 to 
$30,000, the increase to be used for enlarging the 
equipment of the company. At present the plant 
is running night and day 


*North Carolina, Burlington. Improvements to 
the Whitehead Hosiery Mills, to provide for 
which capital stock was recently increased to $5,- 
000, have been completed, and plant is now in full 
operation manufacturing 240 dozen pairs of mer- 
cerized half hose daily. 


*Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. The proposed hos- 
iery and underwear plant, reported some time ago, 
has fallen through. E. J. Gerlach advises that the 
3-story building which was being considered for a 
factory is 10w for sale. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Georgia, Rockmart. After a shut down of sev- 
eral weeks, the Rockmart Hosiery Mills have re- 
sumed operations in full. 


*Massachusetts, Northampton. Suitable ar- 
rangements have been made for adjusting the dif- 
ficulty between the McCallum Hosiery Co., Inc., 
and the striking operatives, and the latter have re- 
turned to work. The mill is being operated on 
full time. 


New York, Johnstown. The Johnstown Knit- 
ting Mill Co., Inc., has resumed operations in 
full, nearly all the old help returning to their 
machines. 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Pennsylvartia, Philadelphia. The Defiance Knit- 
ting Mills in the Fretz Building, roth and Diamond 
Sts., have shut down their plant and will not start 
it up again until they commence the heavyweight 
season. They are manufacturers of women’s and 
children’s ribbed underwear of cotton wool, wor- 
sted and mercerized yarns, operating 18 knitters 
and 28 sewing machines. 


Facts and Gossip. 


Canada, Ontario, Brantford. The machinery 
equipment of the Brantford Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
has been purchased by the Chipman Holton Knit- 
ting Co. of Hamilton. The machinery will be 
moved to the latter company’s plant, the Brant- 
ord Co. discontinuing business here. 


Georgia, Alma. The Commercial Club claims 
to be at the point of consummating a deal for a 
knitting mill to be located here which will give 
employment to 100 people. 


Michigan, Detroit. S. J. Southwood, who has 
been reported to be operating a small knitting 
plant on wool and worsted sweaters, advises that 
he is not connected with a knitting plant in any 
way. Mr. Southwood merely made inquiries re- 
garding equipment for a knitting mill in the inter- 
est of another party who expects to start such a 
plant. 


*Michigan, Grand Rapids. The Star Knitting 
Works advises that reports to the effect that they 
will start a branch plant are incorrect. We previ- 
ously reported that they were considering Ralston, 
Neb., for a branch of the main plant. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Van 
Stover Knitting Mills, which have 
on part time for several 
operations on full schedule 


New York, Phoenix Mills. It is reported that 
a movement is being agitated in Cooperstown, N. 
Y., for the formation of a company to take over 
the Fenimore Knitting Mills of this place. 


New York, Perry. The Perry Knitting Co. is 
running two shifts, keeping the plant in operation 
day and night. Men’s, women’s and children’s 
flat, ribbed and fleeced underwear and union suits 
are manufactured on 8 sets of wool cards, 164 knit- 
ting and 303 sewing machines. 


*New York, Rome. Reports that the Columbia 
Knitting Mills were damaged by fire are incorrect 
The fire reported was in the plant of the Fort 
Stanwix Knitting Co. 


New York, Waterford. The mill of the Massa- 
soit Knitting Co., together with water rights esti- 
mated at 600 horse power, located in this town, 


Brocklin & 
been running 
months, have resumed 


has been sold in mortgage foreclosure proceed- 
ings by Referee Jacob L. Ten Eyck to Samuel L. 
Munson of Albany for $24,000. 


Ohio, Cleveland. M. B. Sharfeld, 618 Society for 
Savings Bldg., is contemplating starting the man- 
ufacture of low grade men’s seamless half hose, 
and is now gathering information on the subject 
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being brought out in this country and abrc 
of improvements coming on the market. 

machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. ‘ 
We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 





New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


Mill Engraving Machine. W. T. Ellison & 
Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. A machine 
for engraving copper rolls for calico print- 
ing. It is fitted with two sets of self setting 
cones so arranged that a roll can in a few 
minutes be placed on the mangle to run per- 
fectly true without the use of a setting 
board. These setting cones hold the roll in 
such a position that the heaviest class of 
work will not cause any movement of the 
roll. The machine embodies a number of 
other useful features. 


Reversing Device for Cards. J. Pilling, Gee 
Cross, Hvde, England. A mechanism for 
reversing the cylinder of a card when grind- 
ing. A rim pulley is fastened to the loose 
pulley on the card. A cross belt runs from 
this rim pulley to another rim pulley on a 
short counter shaft temporarily set on the 
frame of the card. On this counter shaft is 
a pulley from which a belt drives the tight 
pulley on the card, driving the cylinder in 
the reverse direction. 


Weft Replenisher Loom. Harling & Todd, 
Rosegrove Iron-Works, Burnley, England. 
An automatic attachment for supplying 
filling to the loom while in operation. The 
weaver places the cops in a magazine, from 
which they are automatically supplied to the 
shuttle in the loom. The device is now in 
operation at Lancashire on looms running 
180 picks a minute and can be applied to old 
looms if desired. 


Yarn Winding Device. James Heathcote, 
Rainow Mills. Bollington, Macclesfield, Eng- 
land. A method of winding yarn on the 
bobbins on clearer frames, the object be- 
ing to prevent difficulties now found in un- 
winding the ordinary bottled shaped bobbin. 


Warp Leasing Machine. Ashton Bros. & 
Co., Manchester, England, have invented a 
machine for taking the lease in warps that 
are to be tied on the Barber warp tying 
machine. 


yad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents, but 
The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 





Damping Machine. S. Walsh & Sons, 
Bury, England. A machine for damping 
cloth worked on the water jet system. 


Yarn Damping Machine. Knowles & Co., 
Globe Works, Bradford, England. A ma- 
chine for damping yarn on cops and bobbins 
in order to set the twist. 


Swab for Cloth Shears. Hutter & Schrants, 
Niemes, Bohemia. An improved swab for 
oiling shear cylinders. It consists of three 
separate fabrics. The upper and lower ones 
are made of wool felt and the middle one is 
a cloth made of vegetable fiber. The oil is 
poured on the upper felt and passes to the 
middle layer, from which it is transmitted 
uniformly to the cylinder. 





Cloth Measuring Machine. A. M. Casper- 
son & Sons, Leeds, England. A machine for 
measuring cloth. The fabric runs over large 
wheels which are adjustable for different 
weights of goods. 





Attachment for Ring Frames. James Hope, 
18, Quai de la Bourse, Rouen, France, has 
recently placed on the market an attachment 
for ring spinning frames, by which the speed 
of the spindles is varied to conform to the 
different positions of the yarn on the bobbin. 
The slow speed is used when winding at the 
point of the bobbin and until the full diam- 
eter is reached, then the speed is increased. 
The inventor states that the high speed is 
used for five-sixths of the time, slow speed 
for one-sixth. The attachment has been in 
use in French mills for some time and has 
lately been introduced into Lancashire. 
Manufacturers at Deville-les Rouen, France, 
who have been using the Hope motion on 
Platt frames, state that it gives an increase 
of 8 per cent. in the production. 





Filling Mangle. Jackson & Bro., Bolton, 
England. An improved mangle especially 
designed for heavily weighted goods. 
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THE ‘“‘BRIDGER’”’ HYDRAULIC CUTTING 
PRESS. 


This machine is specially designed for the 
use of underwear manufacturers for cutting 
trimmings, shirt and drawer bands, gussets 
and fronts, and in fact anything that can be 
cut with a die. It takes-the place of cutting 
knives and cutting forms. The method of 
operation is simple. It is operated by water 
pressure of 25 Ibs. or more. Its capacity is 
very large. 


Messrs. A. VY. 


dam, who are using one 


Morris & Sons of Amster- 
in their No. 4 mill, 


THE ‘*BRIDGER’’ HYDRAULIC CUTTING PRESS. 


state that it works with perfect satisfaction 
and trimmings for a production of 1,500 
dozen per day are taken care of by this one 
machine. 

It has only quite recently been on the 
market, but a number of prominent mills in 
New York state have adopted it. It is made 
in three sizes, 18, 24 and 30-inch, by the Tol- 
hurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


HIGH SPEED RADIAL DRILL. 


To mills whose equipment includes a 
repair department capable of making ordi- 
nary repairs necessary in every-day running, 
—and nearly all mills of medium or larger 
proportions maintain a repair department of 
this capacity—the machine shown in the il- 
lustration should prove of interest. It is a 
2-foot back geared, high speed radial drill, 
recently brought out by the American Tool 
Works Co. of Cincinnati. 

This drill has been designed especially for 
high speed work, substituting for the larger 
sizes of upright drills over which it has ad- 
vantage in economy of power, convenience 
in handling, accuracy and rigidity. For con- 
venience alone it seems that the radial drill 
should supplant the upright and the above 
company has shown faith in its ability to 
measure up to the machines 
adaptable to a large range of work by bring- 
ing out a full line of radials having 2 ft., 2 1/2 
ft., 3 ft., 4 ft., 5 ft., 6 ft. and 7 ft. arms. The 
2-foot drill shown measures as 
From drills to center of 
column, 4 ft. 5 in.; greatest distance from 
spindle to base, 3 ft. 9 1/2 in.; 
spindle, 11 in.; 


needs for 


follows: 
circle outside of 
traverse of 
traverse of head on arm, 16 
in. It is built with either cone pulley or 
speed box drive. For practically all work 
required in textile mills the above dimen- 
sions would meet the requirements. 

\ special feature which has been thor- 
oughly and carefully provided for in every 


bearing is adequate lubrication. The in- 


creased speeds and feeds possible through 
the most modern machine tools require that 
they have superior lubricating facilities than 
the older style machines. 


The feeding mech- 
anism on the head provides four rates of 
feed a range from .007 to .o2 in. per revolu- 
tion of spindle. The simplicity of the method 
of obtaining the desired feed deserves special 
attention. Simply by turning the knob on 
the feed box until the mark on the dial indi- 
cating the feed wanted comes opposite a 
fixed pointer, the desired feed is obtained. 
The feeds operate through a friction which 
permits the drill to be crowded to its limit 
without strain to the feed works. In 
connection it may be stated that all 
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feeds are supplied if desired, instead of 
belted feeds, giving increased productive 
capacity, rapidity of change and positive ac- 
tion. Feeds can be automatically stopped at 
any position of spindle by adjusting the trip 
dog and pointer. 

The speed box shown in the illustration is 
of the geared friction type providing four 
changes of speed, each of which is available 
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An engraved steel plate enables the operator 
to select the proper speed. The spindle is 
counterbalanced to insure smooth running 
and accuracy and has frictional quick ad- 
vance and return. 

The column is of the double tubular type, 
the outer column revalving on conical roller 
bearings. When clamped in position it is 
practically integral with the inner column. 


] 


sintetinsie 


4 HIGH SPEED RADIAL DRILL. 


instantly by use of the two levers shown. 
The builders claim there is absolutely no 
shock to the parts when throwing in any 
speed. Any type of motor may be attached 
either directly or indirectly. 

To make the drill equally efficient with 
either ordinary or high speed twist drills of 
extreme sizes, and for boring or tapping, 
the spindle has sixteen changes of speed 
ranging from 33 to 400 revolutions per min- 
ute. Any speed within this range can be had 
immediately without stopping the machine. 








affording exceptional rigidity. The arm is 
clamped to the column by two binder levers 
and is raised or lowered by a double thread, 
coarse pitch screw which allows of its being 
moved rapidly. Its design leaves the lower 
line parallel with the base, carrying out the 
idea of utility by allowing work to be oper- 
ated upon close to the column without an 
extreme reach of spindle. 

The mechanism of the head and the 
arrangement for adjusting it to the work 
to be done is plainly shown in the illustration. 
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It can be rapidly moved along the arm by 
the hand wheel through the rack and spiral 
rack pinion and locked in position by a con- 
venient clamping device. The back gears 
are located in the head, which brings the 
greatest speed reduction to the spindle. 
They may te engaged or disengaged while 
the machine is in motion and without shock, 
the high speed being run through a friction. 
The arrangement of the tapping motion on 


FIG, I. 


the head between the back gears and speed 
box makes unusually heavy tapping opera- 
tions possible and permitting taps to be 
backed out at an accelerated speed. 

It is not possible to note all the features 
of these drills which make for the high pro- 
ductive capacity and ability to stand up un- 
der speeds and feeds impossible a few years 
ago. The manufacturers will be glad to give 
full information, including the results of a 
series of drilling and tapping tests in cast 
iron and steel which were conducted under 
practical conditions. 
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A NEW MACHINE FOR MEASURING AND 
MARKING FABRICS. 


The illustrations show machines recently 
brought out by the Parks & Woolson Ma- 
chine Co. of Springfield, Vt., for winding any 
width or grade of cloth, measuring the yard- 
age and printing the number of each yard in 
rotation on the back of the cloth, with the 
trade mark of the mill or any other mark as 


PARKS AND WOOLSON MEASURING AND MARKING MACHINE, MODEL J. 


desired. All this work is done automatically. 
If desired, half yards, quarters and even 
eighths may also be printed on the goods. 
Fig. 1 shows Model J, which rolls up the 
goods full width, measuring and printing the 
length in yards with trade mark or other 
suitable matter, while Fig. 2 shows Model E, 
which performs the same operations and in 
addition doubles the cloth so that the sel- 
vages come together. Goods may be rolled, 
measured and printed at a speed of 35 to 100 
yards per minute, depending upon the nature 
of the work. 
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To obtain a machine with these added 
features, the operation has not been compli- 
cated. Cloth may be brought from the fin- 
ishing room to the machine either on a roll 
or in the folds, just the same as to the com- 
mon styles of winding and doubling ma- 
chines, and any ordinary hand can operate it. 
The cloth is usually brought in strings of 
several pieces sewed or fastened together, 
one piece running into the machine after an- 


other in order to avoid threading the ma- 
chine for every piece. When it is necessary 
to make two or more pieces out of a cut of 
cloth there is a device which may be set to 
stop the machine automatically at the re- 
quired length. If the cloth is brought to the 
machine in separate cuts, not fastened to- 
gether, the measuring device is stopped au- 
tomatically when the end goes through, pre- 
venting a larger number of yards than actual 
from being registered on the dial. All parts 
of the machine can be set instantly and the 
power required is not greater than ordinary. 
Either of the models shown may be set in 


FIG 2. PARKS AND WOOLSON MEASURING AND MARKING MACHINE, MODEL E. 
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any convenient place and driven from a shaft 
with belt or electric power, the builders 
being equipped to supply suitable electric 
motors. 

Among the advantages claimed for these 
winding, measuring and marking machines 
are the automatic printing of trade or other 
marks on goods, thus preventing the misrep- 
resentation of goods or the substitution of 
others, the printing of the number of each 


yard in rotation, thus minimizing the possi- 
bilities of shortage claims and facilitating the 
taking of stock. 

A number of mills are now using these ma- 
chines with successful results on a wide va- 
riety of fabrics and the manufacturers will be 
clad to send information as to their use on 
the product of any mills interested. 

nasnesineitnaiiteeniihiiniagdition 

According to the statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor the United 
States imported in 1870 raw silk to the value 
of $583,589; in 1906 these imports were val- 
ued at $17,352,021. 
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THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE. 


The recent ruling of the Freight Traffic 
Association, including all railroads and 
steamship lines in the United States, to the 
effect that each individual piece in shipments 
of less than carload lots, must be marked 
with the full name of consignee and the des- 
tination, or freight will not be received, 
means a great deal of extra work in the 
shipping department of all large establish- 
ments. This ruling took effect July 1, 1908, 
and shippers will be all the more interested 
in the perfection of a stencil machine which 


A STENCIL MACHINE 
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marking of all shipments with the full ad- 
dress, and for accuracy, and time and labor 
saving, it will appeal to every shipper. Its 
usefulness has been demonstrated in thou- 
sands of establishments including many de- 
partments of the United States Government. 
It is manufactured and sold by A. J. Brad- 
ley, 101 Beekman St., New York. 
canatencnatiinglitinioniameiimaatt 


ARACHIDELLE. 


A product for oiling worsted top, which 
has for a number of years been used in Ger- 
man mills and known as Arachidelle, is now 


THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE, 


does away with the brush and ink pot of the 
past, thus relieving them of the drudgery in- 
cident to hand-work. But more important is 
the fact that stencils insure legible and ac- 
curate marking of boxes, packages, bales, 
etc., and goods thus marked are not likely 
to go astray. The investigation of lost 
freight shows an appalling amount of care- 
lessness in marking. 

The Bradley stencil machine, which is here 
illustrated, enables the shipper to cut a clear, 
legible stencil in half a minute’s time and at 
a cost of one-tenth of a cent per stencil. 
Every part is interchangeable and the mak- 
ers state that it will last a lifetime with ordi- 
nary care. It is particularly adapted for the 


being introduced to the American trade by 
the Vera Chemical Co., Stoneham, Mass. It 
is offered as a substitute for the materials or- 
dinarily used for oiling top. The German 
manufacturers of this product state that it 
has been prepared in order to overcome the 
difficulties which German worsted mills en- 
counter in the various 
products for oiling worsted. 


using commercial 
They state that 
scientific tests of these preparations showed 
that the most injurious materials had been 
used, such as rubber, potato starch, soda, 
soap and low grades of fatty acids. Fre- 
quently the bad effects of these materials are 
not known to the manufacturer who uses 
them. They reduce the elasticity of the 
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wool and have an injurious effect on the ma- 
chinery and leather belting. These ma- 
terials also cause many difficulties in weav- 
ing, piece dyeing and finishing. 

The efforts to obtain a satisfactory substi- 
tute resulted in the product known as Ara- 
chidelle. It is claimed to be absolutely pure, 
leaving no injurious residue. The natural 
elasticity of the wool is retained and the 
yarn takes the sizing uniformly. It is also 
claimed that the difficulties in weaving, dye- 
ing and finishing caused by impure oil are 
overcome by the use of Arachidelle. Fur- 
ther particulars regarding this product can 
be obtained from the American agents, The 
Vera Chemical Co., Stoneham, Mass. 

eS 
THE ‘‘ROBINHOLD’’ AUTOMATIC POWER 
TOP CUTTER. 


The illustration shows the latest model of 
this machine with the addition of an auto- 


matic folder for use when cutting tops on 
misses’ and children’s hosiery. With this 
attachment the tops are automatically piled 
on shelves in dozen lots. As one shelf is 
filled with twenty-four tops (one dozen pair), 
another shelf is brought into play and the 
first dozen can be picked up, tied and laid 
aside to be used as wanted. 

This new attachment overcomes the previ- 
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ous objection raised against cutting these 
long tops on a machine; viz, that of having 
them drop in a promiscuous heap upon the 
floor or into a box which causes them to 
become tumbled and involves handling in 
rearranging. 

The machine and folder will cut any length 
up to 36 inches, and requires no adjustment 
when once set for any given length. If used 
as a half hose top cutter, it will cut any 
length up to g inches. If used for an 18-inch 
top, it will cut any length from g to 18 inches. 
lf used for a 27-inch top, it will cut any 
length from 18 to 27 inches. If used for a 
36-inch top, it will cut from 27 to 36 inches. 
When set for any of these different lengths, 
the machine does not require any further 
adjustment, as the variation of several inches 
in the tops will be controlled by the mechan- 
ism of the machine. 

In its original form without the new auto- 
matic folder, the machine has been on the 


market for about a year, and in that time has 
found substantial appreciation from hosiery 
manufacturers as shown by the large number 
of machines that have been sold, and the 
variety of tops which it cuts. In a number 
of instances duplicate orders have been re- 
ccived and some mills are now using several 
machines. Among the advantages claimed 
for automatic top cutting by this machine are 
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more uniform cutting than by hand, less 
waste of material and a great saving of labor. 
At the recent exhibit held in connection 
with the Knit 1s Manufacturers’ Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, the new model was 
exhibited and attracted great attention and 
much favorable comment. It is manufac- 
tured and sold by the Robinhold Machine 
Co., 650 North Eighth St., Reading, Pa. 


——_____¢—__________. 


THE KELLOGG FLOAT VALVE. 


Gooc 


The illustration shows a new style of float 
which tried out for some 
time in Holyoke and vicinity, and has proved 


itself very efficient, giving entire satisfaction 


valve, has been 


in several instances where other makes had 
failed. Quite recently the patterns and right 
to manufacture the Kellogg Float Valve 
were purchased by Messrs. J. & W. Jolly, 
Inc., of Holyoke, who will give it a wider 
market, having proved its value. 
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THE KELLOGG FLOAT VALVE. 


The distinctive features of this valve are 
first, that the water pressure is balanced so 
that it operates very easily, and a smaller 
valve of this type can be used than would 
otherwise be required; second, and most im- 
portant, is that this valve cannot fail to 
operate, as there are no adjustable packings 
for the mechanic to tighten up to the stick- 
ing point. Every mill owner who has had 
this happen and his mill flooded and goods 
damaged from an overflowing tank will ap- 
preciate this feature. 
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The illustration shows the simplicity of 
the device, and the manufacturer will be 
pleased to furnish additional information de- 
sired. 

cenannhinnecatnaniiiiptilannnniitie 


TOOLS FOR USE WITH RENOLD SILENT 
AND ROLLER CHAIN. 


The introduction of Renold chains to 
American trade was an event which has been 
of appreciable importance to the manufactur- 
ers of all classes of machinery in which the 
method of power transmission figures. 

As shown by Fig. 1, 
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two semi-circular 


FIG. I. 


bushings are used in each joint, both being 
of a length equal to the width of the chain. 
This new arrangement besides allowing for 
the proper articulating movement, permits 
complete rotation of the pin. This is of de- 
cided value, inasmuch as possible wear is 
thus rendered free from unevenness, while 
the accuracy of fit minimizes any tendency 
to elongation with its accompanying wobble. 
Another point made in the new 
construction is the contact be- 
tween links and pin, which relieves the lat- 


favor of 
absence of 


ter of concentrated pressure and eliminates 
the internal wear so destructive to proper 
service. 

In the installing the chain 
drives, the makers revised special appliances 
to facilitate the work of connecting the links. 


process of 


Fig. 2 shows what is termed a “cramp,” a 


specially designed holder made of cast iron 
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members for gripping the ends of the chain, 
and connected by a screw for drawing the 
gripped ends together when fastening them. 


The device shown at Fig. 3, termed a fork 
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FIG. 2. 


and anvil, is used exclusively with the roller 
type of chains. With it these may be han- 
dled very easily, as it was only necessary to 
slip the forked part between the rollers, with 
the lower part of the links hanging into the 
channel of the anvil block. Release of the 
links may be made quickly by slipping the 
fork off the anvil. These tools are of a size 
that makes them easily portable, a feature 


that will commend them to users who have 
occasion to lengthen or shorten drives, or 
otherwise make changes in the chains. A 
punch and chisel are included in a kit. The 
Renold chain is manufactured by the Link- 


FIG. 3. 
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3elt Co., Philadelphia, Chicago and Indian- 


apolis. 
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THE HOLTZER MAGNETO WATCHMAN’S 


CLOCK. 


The cost of overseeing labor, to insure the 
proper performance of work, figures up to a 
very appreciable percentage of the total 
labor cost. Yet it pays. Some classes of 
employes can be given personal attention 
during the performance of work by those 
who are responsible for results or who will 
suffer by the non-performance of work. On 
the other hand, other classes do not lend 
themselves to this arrangement so readily, 
and the recording of the service of the em- 
ploye must be done by a mechanical or elec- 
trical device and this record examined by the 
person in charge at some later time, or no 
supervision or control be exerted over the 
employe. 

In the case of a watchman, the possible 
loss to his employer is too great to take 
chances on the conscientious or careless per- 
formance of duties and in most cases the 
only practicable method of checking up the 


efficiency of the watchman is by a device 
which records his visits to the stations on his 
route. This form of supervision gives the 
highest degree of safety at minimum cost. 


The illustrations show a new style of 
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foltzer Magneto Clock and Station manu- 
factured by the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


FIG. I. STYLE E, 


of Brookline, Mass., for recording the time 
when the watchman goes over his route. Its 
record is an ineffaceable puncture on a paper 
dial, the mechanism being operated by cur- 
rent from small magneto generators, similar 
to those used in telephone service, which are 
arranged along the route of the watchman. 
No batteries are used. Fig. 1 is the clock 
assembled ready for installation in the office 
or other suitable place. Fig. 2 is a magneto 
station to be located at any point along the 
watchman route, the turning of the handle 
making a record on the dial in the clock. 
Fig. 3 shows the operating mechanism of the 
clock. Any number of stations, up to 30, 
may be used with a single clock. 

The simplicity of the mechanism is at once 
apparent. Al! brass parts are polished and 
lacquered and the armatures and iron parts 
are copper plated to prevent rusting. The 
magnets are wound with a silk covered wire 
in even layers. The wiring is very simple, 
requiring a common wire connecting the 
clock and all the stations and an individual 
wire to each station. The clock movement is 
thoroughly reliable and the dials can be 
quickly and easily changed. Recorders are 
usually furnished with a year’s supply of 
12-hour dials, but the manufacturers are pre- 
pared to supply 24-hour dials if desired. 

The Holtzer-Cahot Magneto Clock is 
recommended by the Standard and Mutual 
Insurance Companies and is endorsed by 
National Fire Insurance Underwriters. No 
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manipulation of the magnetos or short cir- 
cuiting of the wires can destroy the record 


FIG. 2. 


of a watchman’s work, and the construction 
makes the failure to make a record practi- 
cally impossible 

Every detector is fully tested before leav- 
ing the factory and goes out working per- 


FIG. 3. 


fectly and guaranteed for a period of five 
yeats against mechanical defects. Complete 
information of the provisions made for in- 
staliations under all conditions will be given 
by the manufacturers. 
———_____ 9 

In order to prepare the cocoanut fiber the 
unripe nuts are steeped in sea water for sev- 
eral months, in fact until the flesh has begun 
to putrefy, whereupon the fruit is beaten, 
stamped, and washed with water. The re- 
sidual red-brown fibrous material is divided, 
by tearing and hackling, into fibers about Io 
inches in length, which are worked up into 
cord, string and brushes. 
























































































































EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE AND DI- 
LUTION Of DYE BATH IN DYEING 
WOOLEN YARN. 





BY ELMER C. BERTOLET, 
Winner of the Textile World Record Gold Medul, Philadelphia 
Textile School. 


The experimental work with which this 
paper deals was undertaken with the view of 
ascertaining as far as possible the effect of 
the temperature and dilution of dye bath on 
the depth of shade obtained and on the 
evenness of the dyed yarn. In considering 
this subject no reference is made to those 
dyes which are applied in a special manner, 
such as alkali blue or indigo. The dyestuffs 
most important to the wool dyer, as regards 
fastness to washing, scouring or fulling are 
the only ones with which experiments were 
conducted. The methods of dyeing wool 
differ considerably from those employed for 
cotton and other vegetable fibers. In com- 
paring wool with cotton it is well to know 
that the former has greater affinity for most 
coal tar colors which dye without the use of 
a mordant, while cotton can only be dyed di- 
rectly with the substantive sulphur and a few 
fugitive acid dyes. Before going into the 
subject of the dyestuffs used on wool, a study 
of the chemical properties and nature of 
wool fiber will not be out of place. 

First, the action of acids on the wool fiber. 
The wool fiber has great affinity for dilute 
acids, absorbing them from solution and 
holding them so firmly that boiling with 
water will not remove the last traces. Wool 
so treated can be applied to acid dyes 
in a neutral bath, which otherwise would re- 
quire a large amount of acid. This explains 
why shoddy obtained by carbonizing’ with 
mineral acids will dye a deeper shade than 
the wool fiber itself. Dilute acids have very 
little, if any, effect on the strength, elas- 
ticity, and luster of the wool fiber. With al- 
kalies in general the wool fiber is greatly de- 
teriorated both in strength, elasticity, feel 
and appearance. This is an important point 
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keratin, the proteid contained in the wool 
fiber. Its aqueous solution acts like wool, 
forming highly colored precipitates with acid 
and basic dyes and also with the various 
mordants. When heated above 100° C., lan- 
uginic acid swells up, turns brown and gives 
off an odor similar to that of burning wool. 
I mention this because the property of lanu- 
ginic acid to form insoluble compounds with 
coloring matters and mordants the same as 
wool fiber itself, shows that the dyeing of 
wool may be dependent on the presence of 
this substance in the fiber, and that wool has 
both the properties of an acid and a base. 
The presence of the base (amids groups) is 
proved by the combination of the acid dyes 





and will be dealt with later under the head 
of scouring. Lanuginic acid, one of the 
decomposition products of wool, obtained by 
boiling with barium hydrate, is an interest- 
ing compound. It is an amids compound of 
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and dilute acids with the wool fiber. By 
treating wool with strong caustic soda (80° 
Tw.) it has less affinity for basic dyes. This 
is probably due to neutralization of some of 
its acid constituents. 

The dyeing of woolen yarn takes place in 
two stages: 

1. Scouring of the yarn. 

2. Dyeing of the yarn according to vari- 
ous methods. 

Scouring of the Yarn. Before dyeing, the 
wool must be free from all oil, grease and 
dirt contracted in the manufacture of yarn. 
When wool is carded and spun, it is neces- 
sary to add a certain amount of oil to the 
stock in order that the material may not be 
injured in the mechanical processes through 
which it passes. 


To woolen yarns, as a rule, 
a much larger amount of oil is added than 
to worsted yarns, and the oil is usually of a 
different character. 


ammonia is 
] 


An emulsion of olive oil 
mostly used for worsted 
Neariy all yarn will contain varying 
amounts of iron mixed with the oil and dirt. 
This is from the wearing of the metallic 
parts of the cards spinning frames 
through which wool passes in the course of 
manufacture. 


and 
yarn. 


and 


The secret of even dyeing de- 
pends a great deal on the condition of the 
scoured yarn and the complete removal of 
all foreign substances is, therefore, a very 
important step. 

The oil used in spinning consists of an 
easily emulsifiable oil and is usually removed 
by a soap solution with a certain amount of 
carbonated alkali. As a rule the bath for 
scouring consists of from two to four ounces 
of soap and one-half to two ounces of 
sodium or potassium carbonate per gallon. 
A temperature of 120° to 140° F. is best for 
the scouring of wool; for yarns liable to felt, 
the temperature is kept below this. The 
scouring of single worsted yarns, which are 
liable to felt, is best carried out in a I per 
cent. bath of ammonia at a temperature of 
100° F. Ammonium carbonate can be used 
instead of ammonia. Ammonia does not 
cleanse the yarn as well as a soap solution 
and if any iron is present it is fixed in the 
yarn, giving it a brownish tint instead of a 
pure white obtained by soap. Good results 
can be obtained in the scouring of two-ply 
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worsted yarn of fine count in a bath of two 
to four ounces of soap and one-quarter to 
The 
soap alone can be used and the results ob- 
tained are nearly equal to those obtained by 
the use of soap and ammonia. 


one-half ounce of ammonia per gallon. 


For worsted yarns the temperature of the 
above bath should be 110° to 130° F. After 
scouring, the yarn is rinsed in a bath of 
warm water, and then in a bath of warm 
water and ammonia, with enough ammonia 
to make the bath smell of it, finally rinsing 
in a bath of fresh water. The after-treat- 
ment with ammonia is of great use in re- 
moving any adhering soap which would 
cause uneven dyeing by impending the en- 
trance of the dye. 

In the above operation a neutral olive oil, 
potash soap is used. It is well known that, 
although alkali carbonates are employed in 
conjunction with soap, and on some classes 
of varn, a large excess of alkali is used, su- 
perior results are obtained by soap solutions 
unaided by alkali. Soap appears to effect 
the complete emulsification and consequent 
removal of the grease, dirt and iron present 
in woolen yarns, and the baths used are not 
as concentrated and the temperature not as 
high as when solutions of soda ash and am- 
monia compounds are used. Soap appears 
to be the only scouring agent among those 
in common use that will eliminate all traces 
of iron from wool. If in using soda ash, iron 
is present, the wool will be of a brown color, 
owing to the formation of an insoluble iron 
oxide which in subsequent dyeing yields dull 
shades. 

2. Dyeing of the Yarn. After a complete 
scouring, the yarn is ready for the mordant- 
ing or dyeing. It is very essential that pre- 
vious to introducing into dye bath, the wool 
should be thoroughly wet out by passing 
first through hot water, then through cold 
water and then squeezed or allowed to 
drain, in order to insure an even dyeing. 
However, there should not be too much 
water in the skeins or the dye will not pene- 
trate the wool evenly. The well wetted-out 
goods are entered in the dye bath at a tem- 
perature best suited for the particular class 
of color used. The dye bath for dyeing 
woolen yarn generally consists of from 50 to 
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60 times the weight of the water as ma- 
terial to be dyed. One pound of yarn will 
require 7.5 gallons of water. The percent- 
age (based on the weight of material) of 
color and chemicals is also added to the 
bath. A study of the application, tempera- 
ture and dilution of dye bath for acid dyes 
and various mordant colors will now be 
made. 

Dyeing Wool with Acid Colors. The 
process most commonly used is to dye the 
wool at a boil in a bath containing 2 to 4 per 
cent. sulphuric acid and 20 per cent. Glau- 
ber’s salt and the required amount of dye- 
stuff. The Glauber’s salt is added to the 
bath to prevent uneven dyeing, to a certain 
extent, with dyes that exhaust too rapidly. 
Its action seems to be purely physical, caus- 
ing the dyestuff to go on the fiber evenly 
and slowly, because its molecules interfere 
vith the molecules of the dyestuff. The 
commercial acid dyestuff consists of the 
alkali or lime salts of the color acid. When 
treated with sulphuric acid the free color 
acid and sodium sulphate are formed. 

The free color acid now combines with the 
base of the wool and causes the fiber to be 
dved. Many different ways of applying the 
above method are used. Some put the wool 
into a warm bath of the color and Glauber’s 
salt, raise to a boil and gradually add sul- 
phuric acid to the boiling bath in small por- 
tions, turning the yarn all the time. This is 
liable to give uneven shades, as the wool 
does not dye very heavy before adding the 
acid, and as the temperature of the bath is 
at a boil, the color will exhaust too rapidly. 
A better way is to make up dye bath with 
necessary dyestuff, Glauber’s salt and acid. 
Start cold and enter the well wet-out yarn in 
this bath. If slight unevenness occurs, work 
until even and then slowly raise to a boil 
within 45 minutes. This method works very 
well, but to get the best results with acid 
dyes the yarn must be worked continuously 
and there is much danger of felting. 

Effect of Temperature of Dye Bath in 
Dyeing Acid Colors. In this work six acid 
colors made up of two yellows, two reds and 
two blues were selected at random from a 
large list of colors. The work was carried 
out with the following colors: 
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Tartrazin (K. & P.), Milling Yellow O 
(Cassella Color Co.), Azo Fuchine (Farben- 
fabriken Co.), Wool Red B (Cassella Color 
Co.), Formyl Blue B (Cassella Color Co.), 
Wool Blue 2B (Berlin Aniline Co.). 

The dye bath was made up of 300 c.c. 
water, 20 per cent. Glauber’s salt, 4 per cent. 
sulphuric acid and 3/4 per cent. dyestuff. 
Small porcelain beakers which can hold 
about 350 c.c. water were used for tests. 
Dyeings were made on 75 grain skeins of 
2/28s worsted yarn, well scoured and wet- 
out, in the above mentioned baths for one- 
half hour at the following temperatures: 

1. In the cold or about 60° F. 

2. At 120° F. 

3. At 180° F. 

4. At the boil (212°). 

The conditions of dyeing, save for the 
temperature, were kept as equal as possible. 
A water bath was used to maintain the tem- 
perature at 120° F. and at 180° F. The 
skeins were entered in the bath of dyestuff 
acid and Glauber’s salt at temperature given 
above and no effort was made to carry out 
the dyeing as described under the “dyeing of 
wool with acid colors.” 

In the cold the dyeing does not exhaust 
more than one-sixth of the color from the 
dye bath. This is found out by a compari- 
son of the six colors, but the degree of ex- 
haustion is not near the same for all the 
colors. As the dyestuff goes on the fiber 
very evenly it is seen that this is the best 
temperature for starting the dyeing and ob- 
taining a level‘bottom. As the temperature 
of the starting bath goes up, the color ex- 
hausts more and more as it reaches the boil. 
At 120° F. the shade is more than twice as 
deep as that obtained in the cold and the 
dyeing is also very even. At 180° F. the 
shade reaches near its maximum depth for 
3/4 per cent. of dyestuff, though the color 
obtained at 212° F. is slightly darker and 
brighter. This brightness is due either to 
the increase in depth or perhaps to better 
penetration of the dye into the fiber. The 
dyeings at 212° F. and 180° F. did not come 
up as uneven as was expected. This was 
probably due to dyeing of a single color and 
not of a dyestuff which was a mixture of dyes 
that had different degrees of exhaustion, 
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In comparing the shades of the six colors, 
all except Tartrazin seemed to work nearly 
alike. Tartrazin has good exhaustion in the 
cold and at 120° F., while at 180° F. the 
color exhausts completely from the bath in 
12 minutes. At 120° F. the shade obtained 
was nearly as dark as that obtained at the 
boil. Milling Red, Milling Yellow and 
Formyl Blue were not dyed as deep in the 
cold as the other three colors. The exhaus- 
tion of the colors experimented with at the 
boil was compared at the end of ten minutes. 
Formyl Blue Black Azo Fuchine slightly 
colored the bath, but the condition did not 
change on subsequent boiling at the end of 
30 minutes. The other four colors ex- 
hausted almost perfectly in ten minutes. 

Dilution of Dye Bath in Dyeing Acid 
Colors. The same six dyestuffs used under 
temperature tests were used in this work. 
The dyeings were carried out at the boil on 
37 1/2 grains worsted skeins with the fol- 
lowing amounts of dye liquor. Sixty times 
the weight of water as material is regarded 
as right for dyeing. 

1. Twice the dilution or 120 times weight 
of material. 

2. Three times the dilution or 180 times 
weight of material. 

3. Five times the dilution or 300 times 
weight of material. 

The dilution of the bath does not count 
for as much in the dyeing as in the tempera- 
ture. Twice dilution or three times dilution 
is about the limit used on a practical scale, 
while five times dilution is rarely used except 
for exceedingly small lots. Only a small dif- 
ference is noticed between the use of 60 times 
the weight of water and 20 times weight of 
water, twice diluted. The difference be- 
tween twice and three times dilution is 
about the same as between the right amount 
of water and twice the dilution, though a 
shade is obtained which is a trifle darker 
than that obtained at 180° F. under the tem- 
perature tests. Although a dilution of five 
times is seldom reached, interesting results 
were obtained. All the colors seemed to 
change their tone, the yellows and reds 
turned dull and the blues to a greener cast. 
This I cannot explain, as the exhausted 
baths did not seem to look any different from 
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the others, but it is seen that some of the red 
of the color is lost. Azo Fuchine suffered 
the most change, going from a bright blu- 
ish-red to a dirtier, greener red. The depth 
of shade obtained at this dilution is about 
the same as that obtained at 180° F. under 
the temperature tests. 

The dilution of the dye bath would not 
have such a bad effect if the colors did not 
change, but when dyeing standard shades on 
a large scale, a loss of dyestuff and a corre- 
sponding loss in depth of shade would result. 
This would necessitate more time in toning 
up a shade that is light. One favorable result 
from the use of dilution is that it takes 4 lit- 
tle while longer to exhaust color than when 
the usual amount of water (60 times weight 
of material) is used. But as this point can 
also be regulated, to a certain extent, by the 
addition of Glauber’s salt and a smaller 
amount of acid, it cannot be counted as 
being of much importance. 

The Temperature and Dilution in Match- 
ing-off Fancy Shades. The skeins were 
dyed with 3/4 per cent. of dyestuff made up 
of 1/4 per cent. of red, 1/4 per cent. of yel- 
low and 1/4 per cent. of blue. The six 
colors were worked in all possible combina- 
tion so that each color was represented once 
in combination with each other color. In- 
crease in temperature exhausts the baths 
much the same as in the dyeing of the 
straight color, but if three colors are asso- 
ciated together that have marked differences 
of exhaustion, uneven shades will nearly al- 
ways result, unless the yarn is worked very 
rapidly. The shades obtained seemed very 
level and better results can be obtained if 
the dyeing was started cold. The dilution of 
the dye bath is a very serious drawback, as 
it alters the shade in both depth and tone. 
The way the colors work together with refer- 
ence to evenness is hard to determine in an 
experimental way, although I know from ex- 
perience that acid dyes are difficult to dye 
level. Wool Red, Milling Yellow and 
Formyl Blue gave good results when dyeing 
lots in a kettle. 

Application of the Mordant Dyes. Under 
this head is included the Alizarins, Acid 
Alizarin and the Anthracene dyes. 

1. Dyeing Alizarins. These are applied 
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to the fiber on a mordant, usually derived 
from potassium dichromate by action of tar- 
tar and partly by the action of the wool fiber 
itself. The use of organic acids or acid 
salts, such as lactic acid, formic acid, oxalic 
acid and tartar, along with the chrome, gives 
brighter shades. The mordanting bath is 
prepared with 2 to 4 per cent. potassium di- 
chromate and 2 to 3 per cent. tartar and the 
wool is boiled in this for one hour, well 
washed and is ready for dyeing. Small 
amounts of chrome do not have much effect 
on shade, but an excess gives rise to dull 
shades, due to its action on the fiber and on 
the “dyestuff. Only about one-third of the 
chrome is taken from the bath. 

The chromic acid goes to the fiber, giving 
it its yellow color, and the potassium chro- 
mate remains in the bath. During the dye- 
ing the chromic acid is reduced partly by the 
dyestuff used and partly by the wool fiber, 
whereby it is converted into chromium ses- 
quioxid, which is the mordant proper. 

The dyeing is started cold in a neutral or 
faintly acetic acid bath and the material en- 
tered at from 70° F. to 120° F., according to 
the depth of shade. The bath is slowly raised 
to a boil within an hour and if not exhausted 
an addition of acetic acid is made and dye- 
ing continued. When so dyed the alizarins 
give even shades and good penetration. 
These colors are valuable because they can 
be built up and the shade obtained without 
the after-chroming which changes the tone 
of the colors to a great extent. The pres- 
ence of iron in the mordanting or dye bath 
gives dull shades. . 

Allowing the mordanted yarn to stand un- 
evenly exposed to light leads to the produc- 
ing of uneven shades. The reason for this 
is thought to be due to the uneven reduc- 
tion of chromic acid to chromic oxide. 

Effect of Temperature in Dyeing Alizar- 
ins. The experiments were carried out at 
the same temperature as under the acid 
dyes. Skeins, weighing 37 1/2 grains each, 
mordanted with 1/2 per cent. chrome and 
1/3 per cent. tartar for one-half hour at the 
boil, were used. Sixty times the weight of 
water as material taken was used in the dye- 
ing, together with 3/4 per cent. dyestuff and 
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2 per cent. H,SO, Dyeing was continued 
for one-half hour. The colors used were: 

Alizarin Yellow A W (K. & P.), Alizarin 
Red S W (K. & P.), Alizarin Blue B N (K. 
& P.), Alizari Green C (By.), Alizarin Brown 
SO (K>& P.). 

These dyes as a class exhaust much the 
same as the acid dyes, the depth-of shade at 
the different temperatures being somewhat 
alike. In the cold the exhaustion of the 
baths was poor, but, being slow, an even bot- 
tom was obtained. At 120° F. no baths 
were exhausted, the yellow and green giving 
the heaviest shade. At the end of 20 min- 
utes and at 180° F. Alazarin Green left only 
a tint of color in the bath. The yellow also 
was almost completely exhaustedt The Ali- 
zarin Brown at this temperature gave a 
fuller shade than at the boil, due to some of 
the yellow holding off till the boil is reached. 
At the boil the green exhausted perfectly in 
15 minutes, while the yellow was no better 
than at 180° F. With the other colors, al- 
though the exhaustion was not perfect, an 
equilibrium of the dye bath took place and 
after 15 minutes no more color appeared to 
go on the wool. At the boil the yellow and 
green seemed no darker than at 180° F 
while the other colors had a slight increase 
in depth. The colors also give brighter 
shades at the boil and as the alizarin dyes 
are apt to change their tone at the different 
temperatures, the boil must always be 
reached before the dyeing is completed. 
The yellow and green did not change much 
at the different temperatures. The red came 
up orange at 120° F., although at 180° F. it 
changed to a bluish-red. The blue is a red- 
der shade at 120° F. than at 180° F., al- 
though the bluish shade is obtained at the 
boil. From this it is seen that the colors are 
hard to use, except to an experienced per- 
son, in matching off a color on account of 
the large amount of secondary color which 
they contain. In many instances the acid 
and acid alizarins must be used to tone up a 
shade that has gone dull. Starting the dve- 
ing at 180° F., or at the boil, gives uneven 
shades and it is, therefore, extremely hard 
to tone up a color which is off shade with- 


out first cooling the bath. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE STRENGTH OF CAUSTIC LIQUORS 
FOR MERCERIZING COTTON WARPS. 


BY LOUIS J. MATOS, PH. D. 


The proper strength of solution to em- 
ploy for the purpose of mercerizing cotton 
was a matter of considerable conjecture in 
the early days of the art, and it was not until 
many experiments, more or less costly, had 
been made, that some approximation was 
reached to that strength which appeared to 
yield the best results. 

Like every new process, of which every 
worker in cotton was exerting his utmost 
endeavors to uncover the hidden secret, the 
wildest rumors were spread broadcast re- 
garding the details and were eagerly snapped 
up, hurriedly tried, and almost as promptly 
rejected, few operators being painstaking 
enough to go deeply into the matter, and 
endeavor to reason why the trials made 
failed. 

Everyone knew that caustic soda was the 
magical liquid, but the difficulty was to dis- 
cover at what strength it was employed by 
the other fellow, without endeavoring to de- 
termine this most important matter by one’s 
own efforts. The question of temperature 
was also an important matter, which also 
required several years to fix definitely. 

At the present time, however, it is a pretty 
well established fact that an average strength 
of caustic soda solution best suited for the 
purpose, is about 65 degrees Tw., equal to 
a specific gravity of 1.33, and corresponding 
to a percentage strength of 30.38 Na,O. 
This strength is fixed as being the best after 
a long series of trials with the process, and 
after many apparent setbacks. While cer- 
tain local conditions may influence it to some 
extent, yet it is the one mostly employed. 


PREPARATION OF THE CAUSTIC LIQUOR. 
To prepare a solution of caustic soda of 
given strength is a matter of little difficulty. 
All that is required is to dissolve the caustic 
in a suitable quantity of water, usually some- 
what less than the exact amount actually 
needed, and afterward dilute to the proper 
strength by the addition of water. The one 
diffcutly met with is the proper means of 


dissolving the caustic. All things consid- 
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ered, the easiest appears to be to cut out the 
end of the caustic drum, and insert it over 
the iron solution tank, and effect the solution 
through the agency of steam, blown directly 
against the fused contents. The first result 
of this action is a very strong solution of 
caustic which must be reduced to the proper 
degree for economical use. Usually, the iron 
solution-tank has a measuring stick gradu- 
ated into “gallons,” and with this the quan- 
tity of strong solution is ascertained. With 
the aid of a Twaddle glass or specific gravity 
hydrometer the density is found. From 
these particulars the proper quantity of 
water to add to reduce the strong solution 
to its correct strength is calculated in the 
following manner: 

Suppose the strength shown by the glass 
is 86° Tw. (or 1.43 sp. gr.), the quantity in 
the tank is 125 gallons, and the strength to 
be reduced to is 65° Tw. or 1.325 sp. gr. 
Subtract the lower gravity from the higher 
gravity, and multiply the difference by the 
number of gallons to be diluted, and divide 
this product by the lower gravity minus 1. 
Example: 

1.430 High gravity in tank 
Low gravity for use 


Difference 
Gallons in tank 


5 = 40.4 gallons to be added. 


The following table will be found of special 
interest in making up solution of caustic soda 
for mercerizing. It ranges from 1° to 80° 
Tw. in periods of 5 degrees, while the 
strengths from 60° to 70° Tw. are given for 
each degree: 


TABLE OF THE STRENGTH OF 


SOLUTIONS. 


% of of Caustic 
Sodium Oxide Soda _ Caustic Soda per 
Na,O) (NaOH) U.S. Gallon 
47 83 
2.42 4.18 
4.86 8.36 
7.16 12.67 
9.86 16.96 
12.38 21.26 
1§.29 26.30 
18.22 31.31 
21.15 36.34 
24.62 42.21 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Oz. of **604’’ 
Degrees Specific 


Twaddell Gravity 
I 1.005 

5 1.025 
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5° 1.25 21.78 28.09 50.40 
55 1.275 24.55 31.66 54-41 
00 1.30 27.32 35-24 60.55 
61 1.305 27-93 36.03 61.89 
62 1.31 28.54 36.81 63-26 
63 1.315 29.15 37-6 64.60 
64 1.32 29.77 38.4 65.97 
65 1.325 30.38 39-19 67.33 
66 1.33 30.99 39-97 68.68 
67 1.335 31.60 40.76 70.04 
68 1.34 32.22 41.56 71.39 
69 1.345 32.83 42.35 72-75 
7° 1-35 33-44 43-13 74-12 
75 1.375 36.65 47.27 81.22 
80 1.40 39.85 51.40 98.32 
The choice of a grade of caustic soda is 


a matter of some consequence, and it is a 
mistake to assume that a low or cheap grade 
will answer equally as well as a high grade. 
Caustic soda is valued according to the 
amount of oxide of sodium which it con- 
tains, and is sold in several strengths, the 
highest being about “77° caustic,” while the 
lowest is known as “60° caustic.” 

Some confusion exists as to the meaning 
of the terms sodium oxide, sodium hydrate 
and caustic soda. Sodium oxide or alkali is 
the chemically active ingredient which is of 
the utmost value, and it is the quantity of 
this substance that fixes the price of both 
caustic soda or soda ash. Its chemical com- 
position is Na,O. Caustic soda is the hy- 
drate of soda, and is the result of a com- 
bination between the oxide and water, form- 
ing NaOH. Seventy-seven and a half (77.5) 
parts of sodium oxide are equal to Ioo parts 
of caustic soda (or hydrate). From this it 
is readily seen that an alkali of 76-77 per 
cent. is practically as strong as it is possible 
to procure it and is nearly 100 per cent. pure 
hydrate. 

For mercerizing cotton, the best results 
will always be obtained if a 76-77 per cent. 
caustic is used instead of a “60 per cent.” 
grade. Care should be taken not to place 
too much reliance upon the readings of the 
hydrometer or Twaddle glass, but to be gov- 
erned by the accurate method of estimating 
the alkali strength by means of standard 
acid. 

One of the most prominent reasons for 
using a 76-77 caustic is that during the pro- 
cess for producing alkali of such a strength, 
nearly all impurities including iron are re- 
moved, the presence of which has tended to 
discolor the mercerized cotton. Comparing 
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the relative values of commercial caustics of 
various strengths, the annexed table shows 
that for a given result, the weakest is the 
least economical: 


76-77% Caustic ...... Ibs. 100 


vi ee ee Ibs. 107.5 
70% Caustic ...... lbs. 109.28 
60% Caustic ...... Ibs. 127.5 


In other words, 127 1/2 pounds of “60%” 
are required to do the work of 100 pounds 
of “76-77%.” 

THE MERCERIZING OPERATION. 

As applied to warps, the usual method is 
to pass them through a series of baths, com- 
mencing with a preliminary wetting out in a 
very weak caustic soda solution (or prefera- 
bly by passing through a bath heated to 160° 
to 170° F., containing soluble oil which re- 
moves completely all oil and grease), then 
through a plain boil, followed by a passage 
through cold water; then pass through the 
caustic soda solution; now give two washes 
to effect the removal of the major portion of 
the remaining alkali; then through a weak 
sour to neutralize the last trace of soda, fol- 
lowed by two washes, and a final soap. 

In passing from one bath to another, the 
warps should pass through heavy squeeze 
rollers, especially upon coming out of the 
alkali bath. The soda bath should be kept 
up to its initial strength by the regular addi- 
tion of caustic soda. In order to do this 
most expeditiously and accurately, the con- 
dition of the caustic bath should be known 
at any time during the process. Take, for 
example, the problem of mercerizing three 
thousand pounds of warps, where the mer- 
cerizing (or alkali) tank has a working capa- 
city of 300 gallons of caustic liquor of 65° 
Tw. By reference to our table above, we 
find that this will contain at the beginning of 
the run nearly 4 1/5 pounds of caustic per 
gallon, or a grand total of 1050 pounds. 

It has been determined experimentally, 
and with great accuracy that cotton warps or 
skeins when well wetted out and squeezed 
as nearly perfectly as powerful squeezing 
rollers are capable of doing it, still contains 
an equal weight of water, that is, 100 pounds 
of warps will contain 100 pounds of water, or 
12 gallons; consequently, in the passage of 
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our 3000 pounds of warps through our 300 
gallons of caustic bath, we must allow for its 
dilution with 3000 pounds of water or 360 
gallons, by adding an amount of caustic soda 
to maintain the strength, and this would be 
1516 pounds, or very close to 50 1/2 pounds 
of fresh caustic for each 200 pounds of wetted 
warps entering the mercerizing bath. These 
figures are based upon the solutions being 
used at their ordinary temperature. 

These figures reduced to their simplest 
form imply that the original strength of the 
alkali solution is maintained by the employ- 
ment of a quantity of caustic soda calculated 
upon the amount of water mechanically 
taken into the bath with the warps. 

Reference is made above to the proper 
method for determining the strength of the 
bath. If mercerizers would adopt the system 
of making nse of the chemical method, and 
determine the actual amount of alkali by 
means of standard acid, they would never 
eo back to the use of the unreliable hy- 
drometer. 

Several solutions are required, and are as 
follows: 


1. A solution of pure sulphuric acid con- 
taining 49 parts acid per 1000 parts (1/2 gal- 
lon at a time). 

2. A solution of pure caustic soda con- 
taining 31 parts per thousand (1/2 gallon at 
a time). 

3. A solution of litmus (1 ounce). 

4. A dilute solution of nitrate of silver 
(1 ounce). 

5. The following pieces of apparatus: 

One 10 cc. pipette. 
Two 50 cc. burettes. 
Two 200 cc, beakers. 
One porcelain plate. 
Several glass stirring rods. 
A tripod and ring. 
Several pieces of wire gauze, 4 in. sq. 
One Bunsen burner. 
TO MAKE THE TEST. 

With the pippette, take 10 cc. of the caus- 
tic liquor to be tested, and dilute in a beaker 
with roo cc. of distilled water. From a 
burette, run in the standard acid, drop by 
drop, stirring all the time. From time to 


time take a drop of the liquor from the 
beaker on the end of the glass rod and test 
on the porcelain plate with a drop of the 
nitrate of silver solution, until a drop ceases 
to show a brown coloration. The precipitate 
will be white when all the caustic is neutral- 
ized, and when this point is reached, the 
number of cc. of acid consumed is read off. 
When multiplied by .31 this gives the per- 
centage of soda as caustic contained in the 
liquor. 

To determine the amount of carbonate of 
soda present, and which is due to exposure 
or as an impurity, take the solution remain- 
ing in the beaker and add a few drops of 
the litmus solution, and an excess of the 
standard acid, noting the quantity added, 
then boil for a few minutes, and from the 
second burette, run in, a drop at a time, the 
standard solution of caustic soda until the 
liquid is turned blue. The number of cc. of 
acid minus the number of cc. of caustic mul- 
tiplied by .31 will give the percentage of soda 
as carbonate, and which will usually be small. 

This method of estimating the strength of 
caustic liquors is absolute, and errors are not 
likely to occur if the standard solutions are 
properly made. By such a method of test- 
ing the value of any lot or delivery of caustic 
will also be under control, and money values 
will be safeguarded. 

titiinaaniaiaceijictaraitatinmsiten 

The coal tar industry is controlled by Ger- 
many. Considering the foreign trade alone 
of that country, the value of the chemicals 
exported from Germany in 1905 was $131,- 
395,500, of which the artificial dyestuffs, 
valued at $48,665,000, constituted nearly 40 
per cent. Among these were included ani- 
line dyes, valued at $24,065,500, and alizarin 
and indigo, valued at $9,733,000.—U. S. 
Census. 


Jute, or Calcutta hemp, which has been 
known in Europe since 1795, and used in 
spinning since 1830, is obtained from the 
bast of the Jew’s mallow or jute plant, and 
grown from seed. The plant is largely culti- 
vated in warm, damp Asiatic countries as a 
vegetable and fodder plant, especially in 
British India, Calcutta being the principal 
shipping port. 
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A PATENT INDIGO VAT. 





A French process of dyeing indigo, 
recently patented in this country, is de- 
scribed by the patentee as follows: 

This process consists in treating with an 
electric current, while protected from the 
air, a bath of alkaline or alkaline earthy 
salts, such as carbonates, sulfites, bisulfites 
or sulfids, employed either alone or in the 
state of mixture, and in particular, carbonate 
of soda. The anode at which the current 
enters the bath is carbon or a metal which 
is not oxidizable under the conditions of the 
operation. The cathode is formed in the 
manner hereinafter described, from a special 
mixture. 

In order to form the cathode powdered 
indigo blue is taken. As in the fermentation 
processes this powder should be reduced to 
an impalpable state. The indigoin powder 
is mixed intimately with powdered graphite 
or a metallic powder which is a conductor of 
electricity, and by any appropriate means, 
such as molding or otherwise, a cathode is 
produced the form of which will depend upon 
the form and dimensions of the vat employed. 
For example, as an industrial process the 
mixture of conducting powder and indigoin 
powder may be packed in a bag around a 
metallic or carbon conducting core. The 
two powders might likewise be agglom- 
erated by any suitable substance. 

The bath of alkaline or alkaline earthy 
salts, such as carbonate of soda for example, 
being placed in an appropriate vat, there is 
arranged above the level of the liquid, with 
a view to preventing any contact with the 
atmosphere, either a stratum of an insulating 
liquid such as oil, or an insulating atmos- 
phere, such as carbonic acid. The anode and 
the cathode described above should be intro- 
duced into the bath before this takes place. 
The anode may be placed inside a dia- 
phragm. 

Under the influence of the electric current 
oxygen is produced at the anode and this 
should be disposed of in any convenient 
manner, for example by suction in the 
chamber formed by the diaphragm around 
the anode; if the bath contains sulfids or 
sulfites the diaphragm is not necessary as 
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the oxygen is absorbed by the bath. On the 
cathode, on the other hand hydrogen is 
formed; this reduces the indigoin into indigo 
white soluble in alkali which is produced at 
the cathode in exactly the proper quantity 
for dissolving the indigo white. 

In proportion as the indigo white is dis- 
solved in the alkaline solution of the bath, 
which is more or less caustic, there forms in 
the chamber constituted by the diaphragm 
around the cathode, conducting powder 
which is disaggregated from this cathode. 
This conducting powder is subsequently re- 
moved and in any case does not enter the 
vat which contains the liquid really utilizable 
for the indigo vat. In this manner a solu- 
tion of indigo white in the more or less 
caustic alkaline salts of the bath is thus ob- 
tained very speedily, the proportion being 
very high. The liquid thus obtained may be 
prepared on the spot and be used at once for 
dyeing; or it may be drawn off protected 
from the air and preserved indefinitely in 
receptacles which are either soldered or 
closed in any other hermetic manner. 

This novel process permits of preparing in 
advance and in very large quantities the 
liquids required for the formation of the 
indigo vat. Again, generally speaking, 
among the numerous advantages presented 
by the process forming the object of the 
present invention, the following may be 
cited: 1. This process permits of forming 
an indigo vat in a few hours while the fer- 
mentation processes hitherto employed ne- 
cessitate a very long time and constitute 
excessively delicate operations calling for 
careful surveillance. 2. By this process so- 
lutions are obtained which contain nothing 
but indigo white and the quantities of more 
or less caustic alkaline salts necessary for 
dissolving this indigo white. 3. Far more 
concentrated solutions are obtained than by 
what are termed the fermentation processes. 
4. It is possible to preserve the indigo solu- 
tion indefinitely in a closed vessel and conse- 
quently to place this solution on the market 
for use in dyeing. 5. The bath obtained is 
perfectly homogeneous and its employment 
in dyeing piece goods gives excellent results 
as regards the uniformity of the shade ob- 
tained. 6. It is very economical. 7. The 
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bath does not contain any foreign body and 
consequently gives a remarkable richness of 
tone. 


—_—_—___ 4 


Steam in Dye Vats. 


Ediior Textile World Record: 


We use a large quantity of black sheeting which 
we buy in the grey and have dyed elsewhere, but 
are now making arrangements to dye it ourselves. 
For this purpose we bought a dyeing machine, in 
which the goods enter at one end, running over 
and under rolls in the dye box in order to keep 
the gocds in the dye as long as possible, and 
finally out between two heavy rolls, one brass and 
the other rubber, to squeeze out the surplus dye. 
We run the machine very slowly and keep the dye 
boiling all the time with live steam, but find this 
steam weakens the dye considerably, so that the 
goods come out lighter in shade as the day ad- 
vances, because of the water from the steam. 
Kindly advise us if there is some way we could 
remedy this. We use steam at a pressure of only 
50 pounds as we run no engine. Possibly the 
steam is not as dry as when high pressure is used. 


Nelson (998). 
This is a very easy trouble to remedy. It 
makes no difference if the steam pressure is 
low or not, as long as there is steam enough 
to boil the dye. The principal trouble with 
“Nelson” is that he is trying to be his own 


dyer and does not want to hire a man who 
has some knowledge of the business. He 
will have a hard time saving much by doing 
his own dyeing. 

To begin with, his equipment for dyeing 
is not the best. If it is necessary to give the 
sheetings more than one run in the dyestuff 
the goods will be brought around to the front 
again. In all up-to-date plants the dyeing, 
starching and drying are continuous, some- 
thing which I believe would be very easy to 
do in this case. The machine can easily be 
prevented from filling up by putting in a 
closed coil of pipe in the bottom of the dye 
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box, as shown at Fig. 1. This closed coil 
will prevent the dye bath from filling up with 
condensed water from the steam pipes. The 
shade will be lighter as the day advances, un- 
less the dye bath is fed with a dye liquor 
which is the same strength as the dye in the 
dye bath. If the goods are to be dyed with 
one run, the bath must be fed continuously. 
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FIG. 2. 
For example, suppose 400 pounds of 
sheeting is to be dyed in one continuous run. 
The dye bath will have to be made up to the 


required strength. This might take ten 


pounds direct black. Then make up a quan- 
tity of this liquor of the same strength in a 
separate storage tank. As the solution low- 
ers in the dye vat it can be replenished from 
the storage tank by hand or by gravity. As 
the dye in the vat and in the feeding vat are 
of the same strength, the shade will be the 
same, if the dye bath is kept at the same 
height. The apparatus is illustrated at Fig. 
2. A barrel will serve the purpose as well. 
Some jiggers have an open steam pipe and 
some do not. Nearly all dye vats, kettles 
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and jiggers where standing dye liquors are 
kept, have closed coils. Where the dye is 
exhausted and the dye run off into sewers 
the steam pipes blow into the dye. 


Baumwolle. 


ee Eee 


Color Cards. 


Immedial Direct Blue; Cassella Color Co., New 
York. 

Fourteen samples of cotton cloth, yarn and loose 
cotton dyed with Immedial Direct Blue 4 B and 
B B extra. These two products are distinguished 
for their special brightness of shade. Full work- 
ing directions are given. 


ES 


CORRECTION. 


Argole Green B Paste, a product of Far- 
benfabriken of Elberfeld Co., under dyeing 
recipe No. 68 in our May issue, should have 
read Algole Green B Paste. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD, 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 





Recipe No. 97. 
Blue on Woolen Cloth. 


Acid Cyanine G on 100 Jbs. woolen cloth. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Acid Cyanine G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter at 150° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 

Acid Cyanine G possesses good leveling and 
penetrating power. Its. fastness to alkalies is 


excellent. Its fastness to light, weather, carbon- 
izing and washing is good. 





Recipe No. 98. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Mercerol Yellow G on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Mercerol Yellow G. 

(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
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Enter at boiling point and boil for 5 minutes in 
order to dissolve the color and the salts. The 
cistern is run up with cold water and 3 to 5 lbs. 
acetic acid added. The bath is stirred and the 
material entered. Mercerol Yellow G is adapted 
to nearly all classes of woolen dyeing. 


Recipe No. 99. 
Blue Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Diamine Black D B on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4% lbs. Diamine Black D B. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 
30 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F., dye at a boil for one hour. 
Then diazotize in a cold bath made up with 


214 Ibs. Sodium Nitrite. 
714 lbs. Hydrochloric Acid, 32° Tw. 


Then develop in a cold bath made up with 
10 ozs. Meta Toluylene Diamine, 
dissolved together with 


5 ozs. Soda Ash. 


Diamine Black D B when dyed and developed 
in this way gives an excellent shade of blue black 
possessing very good fastness. 





Recipe No. 100. 
Brown on Mercerized Cotton Yarn, 


Sulphur Brown 6 G Extra on 100 Ibs. mercer- 
ized cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


8 Ibs. Sulphur Brown 6 G Extra. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
ae 
16 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
80 lbs. Common Salt. 


First boil up the bath with soda, add the dye 
previously dissolved by boiling up in water con- 
taining the quantity of sulphide of soda indicated 
above, and again bring to the boil for a short time. 
Then add the Glauber’s salt and dye for 1 hour 
at about 200° F. After completion of the dyeing 
process rinse well until the rinsing water flows 
off colorless, then hydroextract and dry. 

Sulphur Brown 6 G Extra possesses good fast- 
ness to washing, cross dyeing, light, alkalies and 


acids, and most of the other color destroying 
agencies. 


Recipe No. tor. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Monochrome Green A G on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Monochrome Green A G. 


worsted 
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DYE RECIPES 


(H. A. Metz & Co., 
N. Y.) 
6 lbs. Ammonium Acetate. 
1 lb. Potassium Bichromate. 


122 Hudson St., 


Enter the material at 160° F., bring slowly to a 
boil and dye at a boil for 1 to 1 1/2 hours. 

Moncchrome Green A G is of a new group of 
dyestuffs which seems to offer many advantages. 
They are in reality after-chrome colors dyed in a 
single bath, with the use of ammonium chromate, 
the latter compound being produced in the dye 
bath by the action of ammonium acetate with 
potassium bichromate. 

They dye level, are easily matched, and possess 
excellent fastness to light, fulling and other finish- 
ing processes. They are recommended for all 
sorts of fast dyeing, where the color is not too 
heavy. 


Recipe No. 102. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Alphanol -Brown B on too Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Alphanol Brown B. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., N. Y.) 


10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 140° F., raise to a boil in 1/2 hour, 
and after boiling for 1 hour exhaust the bath by 
the addition of 

2 to 4 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Brown B gives a bluish shade of 
brown, and will be found of value in the produc- 
tion of compound shades. 


Alphanol 


Recipe No. 103. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Red D on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Tetrazo Red D. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
N.. ¥.) 
30 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Red D gives red shades of excellent 
fastness to light and good fastness to acids. In 
union dyeing it colors cotton and wool the same 
shade. By after-treatment with chromium fluoride 
its fastness may be increased. 


Pre- 


Recipe No. 104. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Katigen Indigo 2 R L Extra on too lbs 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Katigen Indigo 2 R L Extra. 


(Farbenfabriken Co., 66 Lafayette 
we Sal 


. cotton 


St., 


20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
6 lbs. Soda Ash. 


50 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 
Dye just below the boil for one hour, keeping 
the material below the surface of the liquor as 
much as possible. 


In the 


second and 


succeeding baths, these 


amounts may be greatly reduced. 

Katigen Indigo 2 R L Extra will be found to 
possess the characteristic properties of the sul- 
phur blues. 


Recipe No. 105. 
Slate on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 
Prepare the dye bath with 


100 lbs.* worsted yarn. 


15 ozs. Domingo Alizarine Blue R. 
1 oz. Domingo Alizarine Yellow D. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
nN. =) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for 3/4 of an 
hour. Then add 


2 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid 


and continue the boiling for 15 minutes. 


Again 
add 


1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil 1/2 hour longer. 

Domingo Alizarine Blue R combined with Do- 
mingo Alizarine Yellow 
excellent 


which 
These 


slate 


sunlight. 
colors dye level and exhaust well. 


D gives a 


possesses fastness to 


Recipe No. 106. 
Orange on Worsted Yarn. 


Mercerol Orange 2 R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 Ibs. Mercerol Orange 2 R. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., N. Y.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Bring the bath to a boil and dye for 1/2 hour. 
Mercerol Orange 2 R is fast to light, milling, 
stoving, acids and alkalies. 


Recipe No. 107. 
Drab on Worsted Yarn. 
Monochrome Drab G A on 100 


lbs. worsted 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


1% lbs. Monochrome Drab G A. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., 
14 lb. Potassium Bichromate. 
6 lbs. Ammonium Acetate. 
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Enter material at 100° F., raise slowly to a boil 
during a period of 40 minutes and then boil for 
one hour. 

Monochrome Drab G A is one of the new type 
of coloring matters, which although applied in a 
single bath in the presence of ammonium chro- 
mate give results characteristic of the colors after- 
chromed in a separate bath. 






Recipe No. 108. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Yellow B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Direct Yellow B. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, ,Mass.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F., dye at a boil for one hour. 

Direct Yellow B is fast to light, chlorine, acids 
and alkali, goes on wool only slightly, and is 
especially fast to washing. It is a very level dye- 
ing color and is particularly useful for combina- 
tions. 


Recipe No. 109. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Thioxine Yellow G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


6 lbs. Thioxine Yellow G. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., N. Y.) 
6 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (conc.). 
6 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals), 


Dissolve the color as usual with sodium sul- 
phide. Add to the dye bath, boil up and skim. 
Then add the Glauber’s salt or common salt. 

Enter the boiled out yarn into the dye bath and 
dye just under the boil for one hour, after which 
the yarn is quickly squeezed and rinsed. 

Thioxine Yellow G will be found to possess the 
eharacteristic fastness of the sulphur colors. 

Note:—For a running bath 4 lbs. of color may 
de used. 


Recipe No. IIo. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


‘Thioxine Dark Blue B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Thioxine Dark Blue B. 

(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., N. Y.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Conc.). 
8 lbs. Soda Ash. 


35 Ibs. Sodium Sulphate (Calcined). 
Dissolve the color as usual with sodium sul- 
phide. Add to the dye bath, boil up and skim. 
Then add the Glauber’s Salt or common salt. 
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Enter the boiled out material and dye at a 
temperature of 170° F. for one hour. Then 
squeeze the material thoroughly and hang in the 
air for a short time for the color to develop. 

Thioxine Dark Blue B will be found to possess 
the characteristic fastness of the sulphur colors. 


Note:—For a running bath 6 lbs. of color may 
be used. 





Recipe No, III. 
Grey on Cotton and Wool Union Material. 


Union Grey 9751 on 100 lbs. cotton and wool 
union material. Prepare the dye bath with 


1.6 ozs. Union Grey 9751. 
(W. F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter the material at a temperature of 140° F., 
raise slowly to 170° F., maintain this temperature 
for 1/2 hour, or until the cotton is up to the de- 
sired shade, then bring to a boil and boil for 1/2 
hour, or until the wool is up to shade. 

Union Grey 9751 dyes both cotton and wool 
about the same shade and will be found valuable 
for a shading color in the dyeing of all grades of 
cotton and wool union material. 





Recipe No. 112. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Sandusky Brown 3 R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Sandusky Brown 3 R. 


(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St., 
N. Y.) 


40 Ibs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Sandusky Brown 3 R is dyed with the addition 
of a large amount of common salt, and when 
after-treated in a iresh bath with 
2 lbs. Formaldehyde 


or with a mixture of 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
and 


2 lbs. Formaldehyde 


in boiling bath, good dyeings are produced which 
will stand any amount of fulling. It is valuable, 
therefore, in dyeing cotton yarn which is to be 
used in combination with worsted yarn in the 
manufacture of piece goods. 
ED 

Oldham, England, is the greatest cotton 
spinning place in the world. It has nearly 
200 mills, containing 15,000,000 spindles and 
giving employment to 37,500 persons whose 
annual wages amount to $12,166,250. 
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Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargementy 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 


*Alabama, Childersburg. It is reported that the 
Coosa River Spinning Co. has awarded contract 
for 10,000 spindles to be installed in its new plant. 
Details of the progress of this company, from its 
organization, have been given from time to time. 


Florida, Jacksonville. The Wilson-Toomer Mfg. 
Co. has decided to erect a mill, 84 by go ft. and 
two stories high, to be equipped with spinning and 
weaving machinery for making cotton bags. Ma- 
chinery contracts have not been given out. 


*Georgia, Blakeley. Organization has not been 
completed by C. M. Deal and associates, who were 
reported to be promoting a new cotton mill com- 
pany. They are still working on plans, however, 
and expect to organize before fall. 

*Georgia, Calhoun. Information on complete 
equipment of machinery and supplies for the manu- 
facture of print cloth, including dynamos and elec- 
tric light apparatus, is desired by the new Echota 
Cotton Mill. We have reported the progress made 
by this company which was incorporated in July, 
1907, with capital stock of $100,000. Building is 
being erected at present to hold 10,000 spindles 
and 240 looms. T. W. Harbin of Calhoun is presi- 
dent and buyer. 


*Massachusetts, Wilkinsonville. The John H. 
Meyer Co., will not make any statement in regard 
to the new cotton mill at this place, but it is per- 
haps true they are backing the enterprise. The 
John H. Meyer Co. also controls the Springdale 
Finishing Co. at Canton, Mass., and makes a 
specialty of military khaki, army and navy duck 
and uniform cloths. 


*North Carolina, Belmont. Work is going for- 
ward on the plant for the new Majestic Mfg. Co. 
and the officials state that they hope to begin 
manufacturing in the fall. In addition to the mill 
buildings, a number of cottages are being erected 
for operatives. A. C. Lineberger of Mt. Holly, 
N. C., is president of the Majestic Company and 
S. P. Stowe of Belmont is secretary-treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Brevard. Total equipment of 
the Transylvania Cotton Mills will be 4,000 spin- 
dies and preparatory machinery for the production 
of 40s 2-ply cotton yarns. Earlier reports gave 
the equipment as 5,000 spindles. The building has 
been completed and it is expected that all ma- 
chinery will be set up ready to begin manufactur- 
ing by October. Saco & Pettee Machine Works 
of Newton Upper Falls, Mass., are supplying ma- 
chinery. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. Further plans of the 
new Jewel Cotton Mills have been given out. A 
mill with capacity for 12,000 spindles will be built 


but only 6,000 will be installed at first. 
not yet been completed. T. J. 
treasurer, and is in charge. 


Plans have 
Lillard is secretary- 


*North Carolina, Denton. The location selecte: 
for the new Denton Cotton Mills Co. being 2 
miles from a large railroad, and the small rca 
running through the town being in the hands « 
a receiver, there will be no definite work on th 
construction of the plant until railroad transporta- 
tion facilities are more definitely 


*North Carolina, Kinston. About July 15 the 
buildings for the new Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., 
will be completed. Cost of the main building is 
approximately $20,000 and it will be equipped with 
5,400 spindles and accompanying machinery for 
manufacturing 20s to 24s hosiery yarns. Contracts 
have all been placed. J. E. Hood is pres. and F, 
C. Dunn is treas. Other details of this company 
have been given in these columns. 


North Carolina, Lincolnton. Manufacturing 
will begin in a few days in the plant of the Eureka 
Mfg. Co. This company was formed in June, 
1907, and incorporated with capital stock of $4o,- 
ooo. Building operations began in June, 1907, and 
since that time, buildings have been completed 
and 1,020 mule spindles installed for manufactur- 
ing 2s to ros single and ply yarns. J. L. 
berger is president and L. J. 
urer and buyer. 
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assured. 


Line- 
Dellinger is treas- 
Electric power is used. 

*North Carolina, Newton. In November, it was 
reported that the Ridgeview Cotton Mills had 
awarded contract for its mill buildings. This work 
has been completed and the company is now plan- 
ning to install the initial equipment of machinery, 
which will consist of 2,500 spindles, 
tory machinery. The motive power will be elec- 
tricity. L. A. Phillips is president, and H. F. 
Smith is general manager. 


with prepara- 


The Ridgeview Cotton 
Mills were incorporated in Octcber with capital: 
stock of $100.000. 

*North Carolina, St. Pauls. The construction of 
buildings for the St. Pauls Cotton Mill Co.. 
was delayed by the recent depression, 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 
pany was incorporated in July, 1907, with capital 
stock of $100,000. Five thousand spindles will be 
the equipment and medium yarns will be made. A. 
R. McEachern is secretary-treasurer and in charge 
of building operations. R. C. Bibberstein of Char- 
lotte, N. C., is architect-engineer in charge. 

*North Carolina, Weldon. By August 1 the 
Shaw Cotton Mills, Inc., will have completed its 
main building and installed 5,129 ring spindles for 
manufacturing 20s to 30s single warps. Machinery 
will cost about $50,000 and has been ordered from 
the Mason Machine Works of Taunton, Mass. 
The power plant will consist of 200 h. p. Corliss 
engine and two Ioo h. p. boilers. J. E. Sirrine of 


which 
will be 
This com- 
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Greenville, S. C., is the architect-engineer in 
charge and W. T. Shaw of Weldon is president. 


*Rhode Island, Alton. Manufacturing has been 
in the old Alton Mfg. Co.’s plant by the 
nd Lace Works. Equipment consists 
three lace machines, which are being run 9 
a dav on trimming laces. The plant is run 
team and water power and has a complete 
veing department. Later on the officials expect 
run two shiits of hands, keeping the plant in 
operation 20 hours. 
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South Carolina, Calhoun Falls. It can be defi- 
nitely stated that the Calhoun Mills will start 
manufacturing about September. Equipment is 
16,384 spindles and 400 looms. Wide print cloth 

iverting will be manufactured and product 





sO I h Harding, Whitman & Co. James P. 
Gossett is president, treasurer and buyer and M 
Y. Harrison is superintendent. All machinery and 


ey ¥ 


supplies have been bought. 


uuith Carolina, Charleston. The date on 

building operations will commence on the 
plant for the Carolina Waste Mills, reported in- 
corporated in November with capital stock of 
$200,000, is still undecided. No equipment has 
been arranged for and it is understood that plans 


for the buildings have not been completed. Wip- 
ing waste, mattress felts, carpet and stair pads, 
paper stock, bagging ties, etc., will be manufac- 
tured. Information concerning this company can 
be had by addressing George Lunz, secretary and 
treasurer of the Royal Bag & Yarn Mfg. Co., 
Charleston, S. C. 


uth Carolina, Newberry. It is reported that 
the Highland Cotton Mills, a new company in- 

rated in November with capital stock of 
$300,000, is making plans for the erection of its 
mill. F. S. Martin and Geo. S. Mower are at the 
head of this company. 


“OTpDoO 
corp 





*South Carolina, St. Matthews. Complete in- 
formation regarding the proposed company for 
developing power on High Hill Creek and build- 
ing a 20,000-spindle cotton mill is as follows: D. J. 
Ziegler of Atlanta, Ga., is making an estimate of 
the cost of constructing a dam. As soon as this 
is done, D. D. Buyck will take up the matter of 
organizing company and if successful in this, 
will advertise the property for sale. Mr. Buyck 
advises that at present he does not think there is 
a chance of forming a company composed solely 
of local parties, and will be interested in any 
proposition for the utilization of this property by 
parties commanding capital. 


*South Carolina, Simpsonville. About Septem- 
ber 1 the new Simpsonville Cotton Mills will be- 
gin manufacturing. The building will be com- 
leted shortly and already preparations are being 
{ hinery in place. Initial equipment 


de to set mac 


will be 8,000 spindles and 200 Draper looms and 





product will be 38-inch 64 by 64 goods from 28s to 
, : o e . s . 
28s yarns. Haines & Bishop will dispose of the 


output. FE. F. Woodside is president, treasurer, 
agent and buyer. A superintendent to take charge 
f the factory has not been engaged. 


*South Carolina, Yorkville. All machinery for 
the new Lockmore Cotton Mills has been received 
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and is being set up. Progress in this company 
has been reported from time to time. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Alexander City. The spinning mill 
addition to the Russell Mfg. Co., which was re- 
cently built, is fully equipped and ready to start 
manufacturing. 


*Alabama, Florence. The Ashcraft Cotton Mills 
have not definitely decided to make changes in 
their power plant. They are considering the mat- 
ter of making changes and will be glad to give full 
information of the results desired, on applicatiom 


Connecticut, Baltic. It is reported that the 
Baltic Mills Company has awarded contract for 
the erection of a reservoir. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. Within a few months 
the Windham Mfg. Co. will install an electric 
power plant for running some departments of their 
mills. Contracts have been let which it is under- 
stood call for a 1,000 horse-power engine, two 500 
horse-power boilers, electric generator and com- 
plete wiring. The mills are already lighted by 
electricity. 


*Maine, Brunswick. Work will commence dur- 
ing July on the new building for the Cabot Mfg 
Co. This addition is to replace an old structure, 
making the plant more up-to-date. The dimen- 
sions are 100 by 120 ft. and 5 stories high. For 
the present no increase in machinery is contem- 
plated. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. In addition to set- 
ting up a new Harriss-Corliss cross compound 
engine, of 1600 horse-power, the Troy Cotton & 
Woolen Manufactory will add three new Howard 
& Bullough slashers during the shut down. Manu- 
facturing will be resumed in full as soon as the 
engine is in running condition. This company has 
capital stock of $300,000 and operates 14,400 mule 
spindles, 33,120 ring spindles and 1,059 looms. 
John F. Brayton is president, Herbert H. Horton 
is treasurer, agent and buyer and Wm. E. Sharples 
is superintendent. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The enlargement at 
the Richard Borden Mfg. Co.’s plant is a small 
addition to be erected to No. 2 mill in order to 
make a better balance of machinery. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. At a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Davis Mills, it was voted 
unanimously to increase the capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,250,000. Present stockholders are to 
be allowed to subscribe at par for one share of 
new stock for each share now held by them. Pay- 
ments are to be extended to June 1, 1908, when a 
stock dividend of 25 per cent. will be declared to 
the stockholders of that date. The increase is to 
finance the building and equipment of a new mill, 
which will have a capacity of 65,000 spindles. Plans 
prepared for the building call for a structure 435 
by 157 ft. and 3 stories high. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. It is reported that 
the Lyman Mills have awarded contract for the 
proposed new mill to Caspar Ranger. Plans were 
prepared for this building some months ago, but 
it was recently announced that the building would 
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be delayed until fall and one story be added to No. 
3 mill to provide the space needed at present. It 
is thought that the company has found it desirable 
to go ahead on the construction of the new mill. 
The new building will be 300 by too ft. and 5 stories 
high. The foundation, which is of concrete, was 
put in some months ago. It is estimated that the 
cost of the improvement will be about $150,000. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Pacific Mills 
have placed an order for a number of new cards 
with the Saco & Pettee Machine Works. The new 
machinery is to take the place of old cards to be 
thrown out and will be set up and put in opera- 
tion as soon as received. Reports that the Pacific 
Mills will erect a mew dye house are incorrect. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Merrimack Mfg. 
Co. has made application for a permit to build an 
overhead bridge to connect its print works with 
its plush mill. The bridge will be 120 ft. long and 
38 ft. from the ground, and estimated cost will be 
$600. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Lumber has 
arrived for the new weave shed to be erected for 
the Potomska Mills and construction work will be 
pushed forward. 


New Jersey, May’s Landing. The May’s Land- 
ing Water Power Co. will purchase 457 new 
Northrop looms of the Draper Company, which 
will take the place of a similar number of old 
looms to be thrown out. 


New Jersey, Millville. he Millville Mfg. Co. 
is replacing 644 old style looms with the same 
number of new Draper looms, making the total 
number of looms in the mill 1,057. All the new 
machinery will be set up and put in operation as 
fast as possible. J. F. Reardon is superintendent 
of this plant. 


*New York, Le Roy. Foundations for the new 
building, which it was reported in February would 
be built for the Le Roy Cotton Mills, are being 
put in. The new mill will measure 48 by 150 ft., 
and when completed will be used as a yarn mill. 
Among other equipment a number of combing ma- 
chines will be installed. Recently the capital stock 
of the Le Roy Cotton Mills was increased from 
$450,000 to $750,000 to provide for an enlargement 
of the business in all departments. 


*North Carolina, Cooleemee. Plans have been 
completed for and construction work begun on 
the new picker building for the Cooleemee Cotton 
Mills of the Erwin Mfg. Co. to replace the build- 
ing which was burned several weeks ago. All 
contracts have been given out. 


North Carolina, Hope Mills. 
Mig. Co. will install shortly an Allis-Chalmers 
250 kilowatt belted alternator with excitor and 
switch board and about 300 h. p. in Allis-Chalmers 
induction motors. J. Fred Houston of Philadel- 
phia is interested in this company. 


*North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. The new 
addition to the plant of the Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
on which work began in December, has been com- 
pleted, but the machinery has not been set up. 
The equipment, consisting of 5,000 spindles and 
104 looms, has arrived at the mill, but the demand 
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for the goods to be made is at present not strong 
enough to warrant starting up the machinery. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. A new slasher 
department is being erected for the Great Falls 
Mig. Co. It is reported the estimated cost is 
about $15,000 and will be completed in September. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. McConville & 
Hasley, proprietors of the Reno Mfg. Co., which 
was burned out in a fire which destroyed the tene- 
ment mill at Josephine and Oxford Sts., advise 
that they will locate in another building as early 
as possible. At the present time quarters have 
not been secured. They manufacture ladies’ dress 
goods and imitation hair goods from cotton yarns. 
The original equipment was 40 looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Delta Spinning 
Co., Frankford, who report that they are running 
their mills both day and night on combed Egyp- 
tian, Peeler cotton yarns, operating 6,000 ring, 
13,000 mule and 4,000 twisting spindles, within the 
past few months have been compelled to increase 
their equipment by an addition of new cards, spin- 
ning frames, etc. They have also put in 50 spindle 
cone winders of the Universal make. The plant, 
which is under the management of W. R. Garsed, 
sells direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
Messrs. Royle & Campbell, manufacturers of dam- 
asks and upholstery goods in the Dale Mill at 1729 
Gillingham St. on 7 broad looms, which they sell 
direct, are looking for other quarters into which 
they will remove and double their equipment. 


*Rhode Island, Albion. The work of tearing 
down the old building of the Valley Falls Co. 
to make room for a new structure has been com- 
pleted and construction work on the new building 
will be started at once. Fifteen hundred new spin- 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. Construction work 
is completed on the new addition erected for the 
Waypoyset Mfg. Co. The new structure is 112 by 
52 ft.. connected to the main plant on one end, 
the other end being boarded up, apparently with a 
view to extend the length of the building at some 
future time. 


*Rhode Island, Georgiaville. Improvements to 
the Bernon Mills, which we reported in May, are 
in the form of a new mill to replace the old mill, 
which will be torn down. Prints, sateens and 
twills are manufactured on 619 looms. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Improvements in 
the card rooms of the Manville Company consist 
of replacing 140 old cards with the same number 
of new ones. 


*South Carolina, Lando. Little new machinery 
will be bought for the new addition recently com- 
pleted for the Manetta Mills. The addition was 
designed principally to provide more space for 
machinery already installed. 


*Sonth Carolina, Newberry. As yet nothing has 
been done toward the erection of the reported 
branch plant of the Newberry Cotton Mills and 
company advises that it does not know at present 
just what the plans will be. 


South Carolina, Union. The Union-Buffalo Mills 
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aie carrying out plans for improvements which will 
bring the piants to a thoroughly up-to-date con- 
dition. Two thousand old looms will be taken out 
and the same number of new automatic looms put 
in their place. Contract for new machinery has 
been awarded to the Draper Company. 


Virginia, South Boston. At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Century Cotton Mills, the 
capital stock was increased from $60,000 to $150,- 
oco. F. A. Lukin, for a number of years connected 
with the Paramount Knitting Co., Chicago, was 
elected president and treasurer. A number of im- 
provements will be made to the plant, giving better 
facilities for manufacturing and largely increasing 
the output. Until October 1, Mr. Lukin’s address 
will be Kankakee, Ill. The Century Cotton Mills 
manufacture 10s to 24s hosiery yarns on an equip- 
ment at present of 8,064 spindles. 


Mills Starting Up. 

Indiana, Evansville. The Evansville Cotton 
Mfg. Co. has started on a 4 days a week schedule 
after a shut déwn of several weeks. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Charlotte Cot- 
ton Mills have started up for the purpose of run- 
ning out the stock on hand. This will require two 
or three months. At the completion of this work, 
the mill property will be sold, following out the 
plan of liquidating the business which has been 
reported. 

ED 
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New Mills. 

Maine, West Buxton. John W. Crowther, su- 
perintendent of the Wakefield Mfg. Co., Wake- 
field, R. I., will resign his position with that firm 
on July 1 and install 10 looms in the old W. & R. 
3rier woolen mills. Worsteds will be manufac- 
tured. 


*Massachusetts, Monson. Plans are being drawn 
by E. C. & G. C. Gardner of Springfield for a new 
woolen mill to be built for A. D. Ellis. The new 
structure will be of brick, stone and terra cotta, 
four stories high, 66 by 160 ft., with an ell 4o by 


100 ft. This new mill will be equipped with six 
sets of cards and 36 looms for manufacturing ker- 
seys and broadcloths. 30th water and steam 


power will be used. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Anchor Comb- 
ing Works, of which Pearce & England are the 
proprietors, have leased the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Angola Dye Works at Hancock and 
Huntingdon Sts., which they are getting in readi- 
ness to equip with machinery for the assorting, 
scouring and combing of wool. The plant will 
contain, when it is started up in about three or 
four weeks, 2 combs, 3 cards, 1 picker and 1 wil- 
low. It is the intention of the owners to increase 
the equipment to 10 cards and 6 combs as soon 
as the machinery can be delivered. J. W. Eng- 
land. who will manage the plant, was formerly 
employed by the Roosevelt Worsted Mills, and 
Robert Pearce comes from S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher. 


*Rhode Island, Bristol. The reorganization of 
the Namquit Worsted Mills will be known as the 
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Namquit Worsted Co. Charter has been secured 
with capital stock of $100,000. As previously re- 
ported, M. T. Rubenstein and J. L. Rubenstein 
of L. Rubenstein & Co., 349 Broadway, New York, 
are the new owners. J. Harvey Merrill, who has 
been manager of the mill since it begun to manu- 
facture worsted cloth, will be a stockholder in the 
new company and will remain in charge of manu- 
facturing. A new dye house is being built. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. A number of wool 
sorters will start work at the new Providence 
Combing Co. next Monday, June 29. As soon as 
enough wool is sorted and can be run through the 
departments, the plant will start up in full. This 
will probably be early in July. As previously re- 
ported. Hills & Nichols, wool dealers of Boston, 
are in control of the plant. 


*Tennessee, Lebanon. Some of the details of 
the proposed new woolen mill are as follows: A 
site has been acquired and a large part of the 
stock subscribed so that at an early date it is ex- 
pected to incorporate a company with a capital 
stock of $75,000. Dr. H. K. Edgerton is in charge 
of the arrangements. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Stafford. The addition being 
erected for the Phoenix Woolen Co. will be 54 by 
82 ft., of brick, and one story high. Tracey Bros. 
of Waterbury, Conn., are the contractors. 5 sets 
of Davis & Furber cards will be machinery equip- 
ment. 


*Connecticut, Stafford. Recent improvements at 
the old Riverside Woolen Mills, now owned by 
Wm. Park, include the installation of one 320-spin- 
dle Johnson & Bassett mule, four Barker condens- 
ers, one Davis & Furber mixing picker with Har- 
wood feed, and seven Bates & Robinson improved 
feeds. All wool men’s suitings and dress goods 
are manufactured. No further improvements are 
under consideration at the present time. 


Illinois, Hanover. The Hanover Woolen Mfg. 
Co. has shut down its plant for the summer. Dur- 


/ing the suspension, extensive repairs are to be 


made to the plant. The Hanover Woolen Mfg. 
Co. manufactures cassimeres and meltons on 8 sets 
and 32 looms. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. Further details of the 
new power house for the Bigelow Carpet Co., 
plans for which have recently been completed by 
Chas. T. Main, mill engineer and architect of Bos- 
ton, are as follows: Brick buildings will be erected 
comprising a power house 102 by 63 ft., a boiler 
house, 197 by 50 ft., a coal pocket 197 by 70 ft. and 
a pump house, 48 by 27 ft. The roofs are to be of 
plank, tar and gravel, except that over the power 
house, which is to be of concrete and plastic slate. 
Coal is to be conveyed from the Boston & Maine 
R. R. tracks by double track underground tunnel, 
passing under Main St., the latter to be raised to 
permit of this arrangement. Midway between the 
coal pocket and boiler house will be a brick boiler 
stack 200 ft. high, with a 1o ft. flue. The equip- 
ment will consist of 2 electric units, one of about 
750 K. W. and the other of about 350 K. W. Six 
new &4 in. by 19 ft. boilers are to be added to the 
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eight old boilers of the same size. Two fire 
pumps and four feed pumps complete the power 
outfit. Pipe tunnels will connect the power house 
with the dye house and power house with the 
weave mill, the former for steam piping and the 
latter for electric power cables. Contract for con- 
struction work has been awarded to the J. W. 
3ishop Co. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. An enlargement is 
being made in Section D of the Wood Worsted 
Mills in order to give more space for the rear- 
rangement of machinery in that section. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Merrimack Woolen 
Co., Dracut, has just connected a new high pres- 
sure water pump to be used in case of fire. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Co. has closed, to facilitate the in- 
stallation of the new power plant recently re- 
ported as being added. It is expected that two 
weeks will be necessary for the installation of the 
power plant. 


Massachusetts, Methuen. A new sprinkler sys- 
tem is being installed throughout the plant of the 


Tremont Worsted Co. This plant is running in 
full on orders. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The new looms being 
set up in the Silver Lake Mills of W. E. Tillotson 
are to take the place of old looms which are being 
thrown out. The total number of looms will re- 
main the same. 


Massachusetts, Rochdale. E. C. Carlton & Sons 
have shut down their plant while a new stone 
flume is being erected. 


*New Hampshire, Bristol. The additional space 
being provided by the new addition to the Dodge- 
Davis Mfg. Co.’s plant will be used for an enlarge- 
ment to the wool scouring department. Construc- 
tion work is going forward. 

*New Jersey, Passaic. Contract for construc- 
tion work on the new building for the Botany 
Worsted Mills has been awarded to the John W. 
Fergeson Co. of Paterson. Plans for the new 
building call for a 4-story brick structure 130 by 
144 ft., to cost approximately $90,000. 

Pennsylvania, Chester. A 200 horse-power 
Wetherill-Corliss engine is being installed in the 
Emmott Worsted Spinning Co.’s plant, taking the 
place of the old engine, which has been in opera- 
tion for some years. It is reported four additional 
spinning frames will soon be installed. 2/16s to 
2/40s worsted weaving and knitting yarns are 
manufactured on the Bradford system. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Penn Worsted 
Company, manufacturers of worsted goods, wor- 
sted and cotton twists, with 60 broad looms and 
3.000 worsted spindles at Hancock and Turner Sts., 
liave recently leased the two-story building for- 
merly occupied by the Melbourne Knitting Mills 
at 167 West Oxford St., which they are fitting up 
for office purposes and will also use as a silk 
resist department to be used in conjunction with 
the main plant at the former address. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Roosevelt 
Worsted Mills, 2023 Naudain St., are putting in 
new machinery which will enable them to increase 
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the capacity of their plant. The mill now runs 4 
cards, 3 combs and 3,500 spindles on worsted 
yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 

A. J. Cameron & Co. have taken over the plant 
containing 3,000 spindles formerly operated by 
Jos. T. Smith, who recenly died, located at Emer 
ald and Westmoreland Sts., where he manufac- 
tured worsted yarns on the Bradford system on 
commission. It is stated that they will run it in 
conjunction with their main mill at Glenwood Ave. 
and Pacific St. 
_ *Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. When the demand 
for their line of worsted skirtings and suitings re- 
turns to normal, the Wm. Kimmerling Mfg. Co. 
will build and equip the finishing plant which we 
recently reported was proposed by them. Thirty- 
two 72-in. Knowles 4 by 4 box looms are being 
added to the weaving department. This company 
has capital stock of $50,000. Wm. Kimmerling is 
president ard R. H. Pittman is treasurer. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The addition to 
the Lowland Worsted Co. will be used for spin- 
ning worsted yarns on the Bradford system. At 
present only French spun yarns are manufactured. 
Construction work is going forward. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Construction work 
is progressing on a small addition to the dye house 
of the Dunn Worsted Mills. Additional space is 
being provided for two more dye tubs. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Connecticut, Glenville. The local plant of the 
American Felt Co. started up on the same line of 
goods that have been manufactured for the last 10 
years, on June 15. A fair amount of orders are on 
hand and the company reported that they expect 
to keep the mill running on full time. During the 
shut down, which lasted six weeks, quite extensive 
repair work was completed. 

Connecticut, Quinebaug. After a shut down 
lasting several weeks, it has been announced that 
the local plant of the Intervale Mills Corp. will 
resume in full as fast as help can be employed. 
Woolen goods are manufactured. 


Maine, Dexter. The Abbott & Latimer Co.’s 
mill at North Dexter has been started up on yarns 
for the Amos Abbott Co. 


*Massachusetts, Farnumsville. Some depart- 
ments of the Excelsior Mills have been started up 
and all the machinery will start as soon as opera- 
tives apply for work. An assignee was appointed 
in April. 

*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. At a meeting of the 
stockholders and creditors of the C. A. Root Com- 
pany, an agreement was reached which will result 
in the company’s taking control of the plant and 
starting up about July 15. It will be remembered 
that this company was reported financially embar- 
rassed in April, and since that time various propo- 
sitions have been made to creditors. 

Minnesota, Fosston. After remaining idle since 
the first of November, the Fosston Woolen Mill 
has been started up by F, A. Patrick & Co. of 
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Duluth, who have leased the property. Flannels, 
blankets and woolen yarns are manufactured. 


Ohio, Ashtabula. No. 2 Mill of the Ashtabula. 


Worsted Mills, which has been shut down since 
January, is re-opened. During the shut down, the 
equipment was thoroughly repaired and put in 
first class shape. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Cheefoo Mills, 
operated by Taylor Bros., 2739 N. Fairhill St., on 
dress goods and men’s wear with 30 broad looms, 
which has been shut down for several weeks, has 
been started up again on full time. 


Mills Shutting Down. 
Maine, North Berwick. The North Berwick Co. 


has shut down. No statement is made as to when 
the mills will be reopened, but it is probable the 
suspension will not last over four weeks. Dress 
goods and French flannels are manufactured on 8 
sets and 42 looms. 


Maine, South Berwick. The Newichawanick 
Company has shut down for two months, and pos- 
sibly for a longer period, owing to slow business 
in their line of blankets. 


Maine, Sangerville. The Campbell Mfg. Co. has 
shut down its plant. 4 sets and 60 broad looms 
were operated on ladies’ broadcloth. 


Massachusetts, Ware. Notices have been posted 
in the woolen mill of Charles A. Stevens & Co. 
to the effect that the mill will shut down July 1 for 
a period of two months. 


Massachusetts, Westboro. The Westboro Mills 
have shut down for an indefinite time. The mills 
have been running half time for the past four 
months. Carpets, tapestries and velvets are manu- 
factured on 26 looms, product being sold direct at 
the New York office. 


New Jersey, Somerville. The Laurel Mfg. Co. 
has shut down the plant preparatory to going out 
of business, The plant is for sale or lease. Men’s 
wear and worsted cress goods were manufactured 
on 54 looms of 82 in. reed space. All yarns were 
bought. The company has capital stock of $100,- 
ooo. Charles Wink is pres., agent and buyer; H. 
L. Wissing, treas., and Fred Wink, supt. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The West End 
Woolen Mills Co., which was incorporated about 
one year ago, and which leased the plant formerly 
operated by H. S. Henry, at 64th and South Sts., 
have discontinued operations and shut down the 
plant. It is not known whether other parties will 
again start it up or not. The mills contain 7 sets, 
180 looms, which were formerly run on flannels 
and cassimeres, with a dye and finishing plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lehigh Wor- 
sted Co., which incorporated two years ago with 
a capital of $10,000 with J. K. Lamb, president, 
H. F. Lamb, secretary and treasurer, and James 
Stocks, manager, for the manufacture of high 
grade dress goods and men’s wear with 25 broad 
looms, have shut down the plant and have put it 
up for sale. The mill is located at Kensington 
Ave. and Huntingdon St., in the Empire Mills. 
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New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Mystic. A number of dwelling 
houses and a mill building are being built at In- 
dustrial Place. On the completion of the factory 
a company known as the Ninigret Mills Co., which 
will manufacture silk linings and similar goods, 
will equip it with machinery to include 100 looms. 
Otto O’Sullivan of Stonington, G. W. Mansfield 
and A. T. Ledwidge of Waterbury are interested 
in the Ninigret Co. 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Wilmington Silk 
Co. has purchased a building on West 4th St. and 
will shortly begin alterations preparatory to manu- 
facturing. Silk ribbons will be the product and it 
is expected to eventually give employment to 
about 100 hands. 


*Pennsylvania, East Greenville. A. Schultz is 
superintendent of the Imperial Ribbon Co., a new 


concern started here recently for the manufacture 
of silk ribbons. 


Pennsylvania, Pen Argyl. The Pen Argyl Silk 
Co., capital stock $50,000, has equipped a plant of 
10,000 spindles for throwing organzine silk. John 
M. Stewart is president and Charles J. Knowles is 
treasurer, agent and buyer. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Massachusetts, Hopkinton. sy August 1, al- 
terations will be completed in the Hermina Silk 
Mill and manufacturing will be resumed in full. It 
is understood: that no new machinery will be 
needed, the changes merely being in the rearrange- 
ment of the present equipment. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The Passaic Silk Co., 
Inc., which we reported would take over the busi- 
ness of B. Bornstein and E. Trachsler, a co-part- 
nership, will make extensive improvements after 
September 1. It is planned to increase the pres- 
ent equipment of 62 looms to 100 looms. B. Born- 
stein has been elected president, A. B. Hopper is 
treasurer and Walter B. Hudson is secretary. Mr. 
Bornstein is also buyer. The plant is driven by 
electricity and gives employment to 50 hands. 
Broad silks are the product. 


—_—_————_—_—__—_—__ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





*Connecticut, Meriden. Harry Adlman, _for- 
merly of the Textile Braid Co., has formed the 
H. Adlman Co. and will start a plant in this city 
of 35 braiders for manufacturing a line of braids 
for the dress, cloak and millinery trades. The 
capital stock is $5,000, and H. Adlman is presi- 
dent, treasurer and buyer. It is expected that 
manufacturing will begin about June 20. 2/I15s 
mercerized and 1/40s glazed yarns will be bought. 


Connecticut, Stonington. Contract has been 
awarded by the Atwood-Morrison Co., manufac- 
turers of silk machinery, for an addition to their 
plant. The new structure will be 2 stories high, 
30 by 42 ft., and will be completed as soon as 
possible. 
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*Delaware, Wilmington. The report that the 
Brandywine Bleachery was in operation is incor- 
rect. James F. Wimmington, who is in charge of 
the project, advises that it will be some little time 
before the plant is equipped ready for running. 


Massachusetts, Attleboro. The Royal Textile 
Co., manufacturers of shoe laces, has set up a num- 
ber of new braiding machines. 


*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. Plans made by the 
Houghton Web Co. for the enlargement of their 
plant comprise the installation of 28 looms. It has 
not been definitely decided when building opera- 
tions will commence. Elastic webbing is the prod- 
uct of this company. 


Massachusetts, Peabody. A 2-story brick addi- 
tion, 187 by 8o ft., is being erected for the Dan- 
vers Bleachery & Dye Works. Grant Walker, 89 
State St., Boston, is manager and buyer. They 
bleach and dye cotton piece goods to 100 inches. 
The present capacity is 7 tons per day. Machin- 
ery contracts have not been awarded. 


*Massachusetts, North Dighton. The Chadwick 
Print Works has started running. It is understood 
that sufficient orders have been received to keep 
the plant in operation full time. 


*New Jersey, Bayonne. ‘“Leolastic,” a com- 
pany with capital stock of $100,000, previously re- 
ported as having purchased a site at Newark, 
have started the construction of buildings in the 
city of Bayonne, which is contiguous to New York 
City. 100 looms will comprise the equipment. 
Geo. C. Moore is president and Albert Herbert is 
treasurer. They are interested in all kinds of 
building materials, equipment and supplies. 


*New Jersey, Camden. The incorporators of the 
Marshall-Robertson Co., reported incorporated 
last week with capital stock of $10,000, are N. A. 
Henry, K. V. Muyler and M. E. Kerr, all of 
Pittsburg, Pa. It is understood that a dyeing and 
bleaching plant will be operated in Pittsburg. In- 
formation can be obtained by addressing the N. J. 
Corporation Guarantee & Trust Co., 932 Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The branch of the 
Weidmann Silk Dyeing Co. which was destroyed 
by fire was located one mile from the main works, 
which were not incapacitated in any way. The 
branch mill was used for the manufacture of char- 
coal and black iron liquor. It will be rebuilt at 
once. 

*New York, Troy. The Wynantskill Mfg. Co., 
reported incorporated last week with capital stock 
of $50,000, will mercerize yarns and make knit 
specialties. Edward F. Murray is president, Wm. 
D. Mahoney, treasurer of the Faith Knitting Co. 
of Averill Park, N. Y., is treasurer, and John 
Nolan is secretary. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Construction work 
is progressing on the new dye house being built 
for Brehm & Stehle. The new building will be 3 
stories high, 50 by 72 ft., instead of the dimensions 
given previously. Mr. Stehle is buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. T. J. Clements, 
who has been manufacturing cotton waste for ma- 
chinery and packing purposes at 2803-5-7 N. Fair- 
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hill St., has in contemplation the erection of a 
new mill in the neighborhood of Fox Chase, into 
which he will remove when completed. The new 
building, which will be fireproof throughout, he 
expects to have built during the summer. 


1 
} 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. It is reported that the 
Wyoming Yarn Co., a concern operating a plant 
at Wilkesharre, and which recently was incorpor- 
ated in Delaware with capital stock of $75,000, has 
secured a site at this place on which a modern mill 
will be erected during the summer. George H. 
Craven is president of the Wilkesbarre Yarn Co., 
Jacob Schiffer is vice-president, Geo. W. Craven, 
secretary, and P. F. May, treasurer. TI 

be addressed at Wilkesbarre. 


+ 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The new c: 
known as Glencairn Mig. Co., will equip 
for manufacturing silk shoe laces at 110 East Ave 
The company has capital stock of $100,000. John 
Turner, formerly superintendent of the Zephyr 
Textile Co., is in charge. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. Machinery is bein 
installed in their building on Willard Ave. by th 
Rhea Yarn Co. Special yarns will be manufac- 
tured from ramie for braid, plush, knitting, weav- 
ing and embroidery. W. S. Hodgson is agent 
The office is at 28 No. Main St., Providence. 

ee 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


og 
s 
e 


Illinois, Ipava. Creditors have filed a petition 
that Charies F. Foote, proprietor of the Ipava 
Woolen Mills, be adjudged bankrupt. The chief 
creditor is J. W. Quillin of the Bank of Ipava, who 
is reported to have a claim of $60,000. Blankets 
and homespuns were manufactured on 2 sets and 
9 looms. 


Massachusetts, Monson. A voluntary assign- 
ment has been made by the Field Worsted Mill, 
manufacturers of men’s wear on 12 looms. The 
reason given is that the funds of the company are 
tied up in stock and finished goods. C. M. Gage 
is the assignee. It is stated that business will be 
continued. 


New York, Cohoes. Judge Ray of the United 
States District Court has issued an order declar- 
ing the Walker & Harp Mfg. Co. involuntary 
bankrupts, referring the proceedings to Edwin A. 
King as referee. The company, which manufac- 
tured medicated cotton batting, etc., has a cap- 
ital of $40,000. Hayes W. Walker, president; Jos. 
A. Leggett, treasurer; F. W. Carrington, 
tary, and Alfred V. Walker. A bleachery was also 
operated in conjunction with the plant. 


New York, New York. 


secre- 


A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Blecher, Eiseman & Co., 
manufacturers of braids, etc., 460 Broome St., and 
Augustus H. Skillen has been appointed receiver. 
The liabilities are estimated at $30,000 and the 
assets at $20.000 to $25,000. 


New York, Troy. A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Wayside Knitting Mill on peti- 
tion of Mrs. Marion W. Rowe of New York. The 
Wright’s Health Underwear Co. has leased the 
plant. 
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New York, West Eaton. On petition of the 
Star Woolen Co., George P. Pudney has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Fraser Dale Woolen Co. 
he mill will be closed and the assets sold. The 
Fraser Dale Co. cperated 3 sets and 22 broad 
looms on woolens. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Creditors have 
fiied a petition to have the Wellington Worsted 
Mills, at Wayne Junction, adjudged an involuntary 
bankrupt. The creditors and the amounts claimed 
are Hodgson Bros., $2,460; Industrial Worsted 
Company, $4,450; and William Barber, $2,609.14. 
Alfred Patchett has been appointed the receiver 
under security of $10,000. The Wellington Mills, 
which are located in the Cope Mills, manufactured 
dress goods on 46 looms, the production being 
sold direct and through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Creditors have filed 
a petition to have Samuel L. Prince, of Jasper and 
York Sts., adjudged an involuntary bankrupt. The 
creditors and the amounts claimed by them are: 
Hulton Dyeing & Finishing Co., $911.69; Craw- 
shaw Wolfenden, $568.26, and A. W. Allen, $245.85. 
The petition being received by the Courts, Craw- 
shaw Wolfenden was appointed receiver under a 
bond of $10,000. S. L. Prince manufactured plain 


1 


1 novelty dress goods on 50 broad looms which 


be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Paul Driesel and Gus- 
tave Ripka, operating under the name of Driesel & 
Ripka, manufacturers of women’s cotton ribbed 
underwear, with five knitters and four sewing ma- 
chines. at Fifth and Court Streets, have had a 
petition filed against them by their creditors ask- 
ing that they be adjudged involuntary bankrupts. 
The creditors and the amounts claimed by them 
re: Scott & Williams, $1,762.12; Catlin & Co., 


a 
Seas tn: - 1 +} 
1334.19; ana T 


he Neversink Dye Works, $1,396. 





Oo 


FIRES. 





Maine. Bangor \ fire destroyed the plant of 
the Berlin Knitting Co., at 70 Exchange St., caus- 
ing a loss of about $3,000, fully covered by insur- 
ance. The equipment consisted of 18 Lamb knit- 
ting machines and 16 sewing machines, operated 
on sweaters. 


Michigan, Saginaw. A fire in the Jones Block 
at the corner of Court and Hamilton Sts. destroyed 
the Saginaw Knitting Mills Co.’s plant. The loss 
is $1,200, fully insured. All kinds of fancy knit 
goods were manufactured on six knitting and two 


sewing machines. 


New York, Rome. A fire in the plant of the 
Columbia Knitting Mills at the corner of Front 
and Washington Sts. caused damage of $5,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Dale Mills on 
ingham St., Frankford, were almost destroyed 
by fire on Wednesday morning. The tenants and 
the class of goods manufactured are as follows: 
Thomas Allen, upholstery goods and damask 
table covers, 7 looms; Thomas Allen, beamers of 
plain and fancy warps; ingrain carpet plant, of 
te. 4 


which Thomas Graham is the manager, 12 looms; 
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Royle & Campbell, damasks and novelties, 7 
looms. The mill will be repaired and started up 
again as soon as the insurance is adjusted. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Miller Waste 
Manufacturing Co., located on Martha St., above 
Huntingdon, one of the new concerns recently 
started in this city, has been destroyed by fire. 
The company had a capital of $20,000 and up to 
the time of its destruction has been doing a good 
business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Spring Lawn 
Rug Mills, owned and operated by the Spring 
Lawn Manufacturing Co., located at Lewisville, 
Chester Co., Pa., a short distance from Elkton, 
Md., has been destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at $25,000. The company, which has a capi- 
tal of $20,000, A. E. Stephenson, president, John 
Lawrence, vice president, and William Willard, 
secretary and manager, and whose office is located 
in this city at 2553 N. 2d St., report that they do 
not know as yet what action they will take in the 
matter as to rebuilding, etc. They are manufac- 
turers of rugs on 12 broad looms and state that 
they have large orders on hand to be filled. 


i 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





Arkansas, Nashville. M. R. McMahon of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has purchased the Arkansas Woolen 
Mill, Inc., and is reported expects to put it in 
operation at an early date. The property has been 
in the hands of a receiver and has been shut down 
for some time. One set and 11 narrow looms are 
the machinery equipment. 


California, Marysville. The Marysville Wool 
Scouring Co. has voted to issue 140 shares, par 
value $100, of its authorized capital stock of $100,- 
ooo. N. B. K. Brooks of Boston is president. 


Canada, New Brunswick, St. John. G. W. Jones, 
president of the Cornwall & York Cotton Mills 
Co., states that this company has no desire to dis- 
pose of the plant and reports that the Canadian 
Colored Cotton Mills Co. are negotiating for its 
purchase are incorrect. 


Canada, New Foundland, St. John. The Co- 
lonial Cordage Co., Ltd., has discontinued manu- 
facturing at this place. 


Canada, Quebec, Montreal. A settlement has 
been reached in the strike of cotton mill operatives 
of the Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., and practically 
ali have decided to return to work. The mills at 
St. Henri and Hechelaga have been opened and 
200 people given work. More hands will be taken 
on as required. 


*Connecticut, Meriden. Preparations are being 
made by the Meriden Curtain Fixture Co. for the 
removal of their plant to Minetto, N. Y. Business 
will be done hereafter at the Minetto-Meriden Co. 
We reported the probability of their moving sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


Connecticut, Moosup. After running four days 
a week for the past two months, the Aldrich Mfg. 
Co.’s plant has returned to full time. Fine cotton 
goods are manufactured on 16,886 ring, 19,360 mule 
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spindles and 920 looms. It is reported that con- 
struction work will be started shortly on a large 
addition. 


Connecticut, Windsor Locks. The mills of the 
J. R. Montgomery Co., manufacturers of colored 
and fancy cotton warps and novelty yarns, which 
has been running two-thirds time for a number of 
weeks, have resumed the full time schedule. 


Georgia, Columbus. C. F. Sharpe of Nashville 
has secured an option of a tract of land compris- 
ing 672 acres just north of Columbus. It is ru- 
mored that a cotton manufacturing company will 
be formed. 


*Kentucky, Covington. Some time ago it was 
reported that the Reliance Textile & Dye Works 
has purchased a lot containing 14 acres and suit- 
able for manufacturing, at Lockland, Ohio, ten 
miles from Cincinnati. It is now reported that 
the Reliance Co. proposes to build a large dye 
works and homes for operatives on the site. It is 
not known how soon work will be commenced. 
Putnam, Hooker Co, of Cincinnati are interested 
in the project with the Reliance Textile & Dye 
Works. 

Maine, Old Town. F. R. Smith & Co. of Pitts- 
field have made a proposition to the bondholders 
of the Maine Woolen Co. for a lease of the plant, 
which has been accepted. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. A reduction of 
wages in all departments of from 5 to Io per cent. 
has been made in the Kerr Mills of the American 
Thread Co. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. The plant of Brown 
& Whittier, which has been operated on a cur- 
tailed schedule for some time, has begun on full 
time. It is stated there are orders enough on 
hand to warrant a continuance of the full opera- 
tions indefinitely. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. The top making de- 
partment of the Arlington Mill is being run over- 
time to keep up with the demand. 


Massachusetts, Lynn. Foundations for a 6- 
story factory building are being put in on Harri- 
son Court to suit prospective tenants. The first 
story will be completed about July 1. Dimensions 
are 99 by 111 ft., which will provide about 11,000 
ft. of space on each floor. But one story will be 
completed at present unless factory space is de- 
sired by tenants, in which case the full six stories 


will be built. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. At a stockhold- 
er’s meeting of the Taber Mill it was voted to in- 
crease the capital stock of ‘the organization $130,- 
000, making the capital stock $950,000. 


Massachusetts, North Chelmsford. An explo- 
sion in one of the boilers of the Moore Spinning 
Co. necessitated a brief suspension of operations, 
Damage has been repaired and manufacturing re- 
sumed. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Airedale Mills 
Co. has returned to full time with a full number 
of operatives. No further curtailment is expected. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Uxbridge Wor- 
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sted Co. is running overtime. Worsted and cot- 
ton goods are made on 66 narrow looms. 


Massachusetts, Waltham. A marked improve- 
ment has taken place in local business conditions 
and the Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works are 
running the full time of 58 hours a week. The 
improvement appears permanent. 


*Massachusetts, West Stoughton. The Stoughton 
Mills have been incorporated in Massachusetts 
with capital stock of $75,000 by Reuben Broom- 
field, Edward F. Maguire and Morris Tobey. This 
corporation takes over the business of the Stough- 
ton Mills, manufacturers of extracts and shoddies 
on 14 sets. The Boston office of this company will 
be located in future at 170 Summer St. : 


Mexico, City of Mexico. It is reported that the 
International Harvester Machine Co. of Chicago 
will start a hemp factory in this district, utilizing 
a plant formerly used for this purpose, but which 
has been idle for a number of years. 


Mexico, Orizaba. An English thread company 
has sent Francisco Rokey and Laurens Lillis to 
this place to make a report on the facilities for 
starting a thread manufacturing plant. 


y Mexico, Orizaba. It is reported that Pablo and 
Frederico Strodel will open a new cotton mill 
under the name of Fabrica Orizaba. ‘They will 
occupy an old building which is being extensively 
repaired preparatory to the installation of machin- 
ery. 


Mississippi, Vicksburg. A cotton warp and 
twine mill may be started here within a few week 
. — . . 
J. E. Nelson is associated with other parties in 
this enterprise. 


Nebraska, Lincoln. A. La Mont Chase. a 
lawyer with offices at 210-212 Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Bldg., is in touch with parties 
who contemplate going into the cotton mill busi- 
ness in Oklahoma for the manufacture of muslins 
They are desirous of interesting parties who are 
familiar with cotton manufacturing and who will 


i 


invest a small amount of money in the enterprise 


AS. 


New Hampshire, Dover. One of the drying 
cans in the print works of the Cocheco Mfg. Co 
ow ] > 14 ¢ j ; 5 : : 
exploded, damaging the machine, but causing no 
further loss. / 


*New Hampshire, Meredith. The penstock of 
the Atlas Linen Corp. is being repaired and it is 
expected that the company will resume manufac- 
turing in about two weeks. 


New Jersey, Camden. The business of Joseph 
Hussong, proprietor of the Camden Dye Works 

- dae : > 7 : 
615 Pearl St., has been taken over by the Jos 
Hussong Company, a corporation chartered with 
capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are 
F. B. Hussong, H. L. Hussong and E. L. Bart- 
lett, all of Camden. The company dyes woolen 
and worsted skein yarns and slubbing. 

*New Jersey, Paterson. The Continental Silk 
Co. is making arrangements to remove its plant 
from this city to a location of the new branch 
mill at Phillipsburg. 

New Jersey, Paterson. A deal which probably 
means the erection of a new bleachery was com- 
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pleted when John Thomann of Patchogue, L. IL, 
acting for other parties, purchased the Alyea prop- 
erty in Bergen County near the Wagaraw Bridge, 
comprising about 60 acres. It is understood that 
a corporation has been formed with capital stock 
of $500,000 and will immediately begin work on 
the construction of a plant. It is reported that 
John Logan will have charge of the bleachery. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Passaic Silk Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,- 
ooo by Barnett Bornstein, Anthony B. Hopper and 
Walter R. Hudson. It is understood that the cor- 
poration will take over the business of B. Born- 
stein and E. Trachsler, a co-partnership operating 
plant of 56 looms on broad silks at 50 Washing- 
ton St. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Warner Mfg. Co., 
reported incorporated last week as the Warren 
Mfg. Co., has capital stock of $10,000. Hugo H. 
Piesen of New York is pres., and Frank Warner of 
Paterson is treas., agent and buyer. The new cor- 
poration takes over the business of the Warner 
Mig. Co., operating five looms at 15 Prince St. 
Woven silk labels and printed linen and _ shirt 
labels are manufactured. The New York office is 
at 817 Broadway. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The local dye houses 
are nearly all busy on orders, some of them work- 
ing overtime, which shows the increasing trade in 
the silk business. The increasing price of raw 
silk is the only factor disturbing local manufac- 
turers just now. 


New York, Albany. Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the United Textile Corpora- 
tion, with authorized capital stock of $2,000,000. 
Permanent organization has been perfected by the 
election of the following officers and directors: 
Joseph S. Mack, pres.; Wm. R. Yeager, Ist vice 
pres.; Thos. Kenney, 2d vice pres.; John A. Mc- 
Collom, sec. and Leo. E. Schinpff, treas. Di- 
rectors are J. S. Mack, Leo Schinpff, John A. Mc- 
Collom, Thomas Kenney, Thomas Lewis, Wm. A. 
Lush, Hugh E. Crilley, C. M. W. Kech, John 
Schwartz, Jr., John W. Fitzpatrick, George W. 
Aubrey, A. F. Mack, John M. Mack and Wm. R. 
Yeager. The following statement was made by 
Pres. Mack: “The United Textile Corporation has 
been formed for the purpose of acquiring control 
of the Jos. S. Mack Silk Co., the Queen City 
Silk Co., the Lecha Silk Co., the Unity Silk Co. 
and the Providence Silk Co.” The principal of- 
fices of the company will be in New York City. 

*New York, Brooklyn. The Balsam-Alexander 
Co., reported incorporated in May, is a reorgan- 
ization of the D. M. Balsam Co., which manufac- 
tures men’s and women’s neckwear, belts and sim- 
ilar goods. They are interested in electric fans, 
motors, elevators, employes’ time recorders and 
electric cutting knives. 

New York, Cohoes. The Granite Mills, Wm. 
Moore Knitting Co., Inc., are running on full time 
and are reported to have plenty of orders ahead. 


*New York, Delhi. Walter Dornitzer bought 
the Delhi Silk Mill property, which was sold at 
auction by H. G. Hewitt, the referee in the 
mortgage foreclosure action. The price paid for 


v 


the property, which includes the engine, boiler and 
a large portion of the machinery,- was $5,000. It 
is understood that Mr, Dornitzer expects to sell 
the property to parties who will at once commence 
running it. The plant has been shut down for a 
number of weeks. 


New York, Falconer. The Lynndon Worsted 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$200,000. It is understood that the increase will 
be used for enlarging and improving the plant. 


*New York, Gouverneur. It is probable that 
the International Lace Mfg. Co.’s plant will be 
started up in July by Jos. H. Bromley of Phila- 
delphia. The Bromleys purchased the equipment 
of the ‘Tarriffville Lace Mfg. Co., Tarriffville, 
Conn., which shut down recently and are remov- 
ing it to this place. 


New York, New York. Judge Holt has granted 
a discharge in bankruptcy to John J. Robinson, 
manufacturer of braids, trimmings and novelties, 
located at 18 West 18th St. Liabilities, $190,700. 


New York, New York. The control of the 
American Silk Co., which went into the hands of 
a receiver last November will be in the hands of 
seven directors, consisting of two selected by 
creditors and five by the stockholders. They in- 
clude the following: H. L. Gwalter and A. K. 
Breuss, representing the creditors, and B. P. 
Cheney, M. G. Collins, Eugene H. Burchkardt, B. 
E. Sheibley and Douglas St. Claire, representing 
the stockholders. President Collins in a statement 
says that with the cash working capital now on 
hand, the company will be able to operate all its 
mills. 

New York, New York. The firm of Reiling, 
David & Schoen dissolved on June 1, 1908, by mu- 
tual consent and on the same date, the limited 
partnership of Reiling & Schoen was organized. 
Mr. Joseph L. Reiling and Mr. Carl Schoen are 
general partners and Mr. B. Edmund David is 
special partner. Messrs. Reiling & Schoen have 
taken over all the assets and will collect the bills 
receivable, and have assumed and will pay the lia- 
bilities of, the former firm of Reiling, David & 
Schoen. The office at 97-99 Greene St. will be 
continued. This firm operates plants at Valley 
Falls, R. 1., Wést Hoboken and West New York, 
New Jersey and Scranton, Pa. 


*New York, Sidney. The shut down of the local 
plant of Julius Kayser & Co. is in the nature of 
the annual summer vacation given by this firm. 
The date of closing has not been decided upon and 
no repairs are contemplated. 


*North Carolina, Clinton. D. M. Partrich ad- 
vises that the project for the erection of a 5,000- 


spindle cotton mill has been abandoned for the 
present. 


North Carolina, Concord. A committee ap- 
pointed at a joint meeting of the creditors and 
stockholders of the Odell Mfg. Co. decided there 
would be a sale of the property by the receiver. 
It is planned that a new corporation shall be or- 
ganized by such present stockholders as desire to 
contribute new capital. $200,000 in new capital 
will be invested and the plant thoroughly modern- 
ized. 
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*South Carolina, Greenville. The creditors of 
the Huguenot Mill have decided to again adver- 
tise the property for sale by public auction on 
Wednesday, July 8. It will be remembered that 
the previous effort to sell the property by auction 
was not successful, the only bid being one of $50,- 
ooo from the stockholders, which the creditors 
refused to accept. 

*South Carolina, Liberty. A proposition is be- 
fore the directors of the Liberty Cotton Mills for 
increasing the capital stock from $175,000 to 
$200,000. 

South Carolina, Sumter. The Sumter Land Co. 
is reported to be contemplating the erection of a 
cotton mill company. No definite information has 
been given out. 

*South Carolina, Union. After a careful exam- 
ination of the Aetna Cotton Mills, Mr. Alfred 
Moore, who was elected trustee, advised that the 
mill be shut down, which has been done. The 
creditors previously decided to continue the mill 
in operation and sell it as a going concern. It is 
understood that in a short time an order will be 
taken for the sale of the entire property and that 
the prospective purchaser will reorganize the com- 
pany and resume operations immediately. 

Texas, Galveston. The Business Men’s League 
is planning to organize a company to establish a 
mill for manufacturing bagging. 





Texas, Fort Worth. W. J. Bryan of Albilene 
has a proposition to have the State engage in the 
manufacture of cotton bagging in connection with 
the penitentiary. 


Texas, Houston. The Texas Bag & Fibre Co., 
manufacturers of cotton and burlap bags, will 
build a warehouse 3 stories high, 50 by 50 ft. The 
estimated cost is $6,500 and building will be com- 
pleted in August. 

Texas, Weatherford. The Weatherford Cotton 
Mill will probably resume operations about Sep- 
tember 1. At present, the plant is shut down. 


Utah, Provo. The Citizens’ Club has been or- 
ganized and will soon have a conference with the 
directors of the Provo Woolen Mills Co. with a 
view to having the mills resume. 


Vermont, Ludlow. A change has been made 
temporarily in the line of goods manufactured at 
the Black River Woolen Co. Suitings are being 
turned out instead of the overcoatings and cloak- 
ings on which the mill has been run for a number 
of years. 

West Virginia, Guyandotte. The Guyandotte 
Woolen Mill Co. has shut down its plant indefi- 
nitely. A rumor states that H. W. Stewart, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the concern and the largest 
stockholder, is disposed toward dismantling the 
plant and going out of business. 


Personals. 


Farrell Coyle, foreman of the printing depart- 
ment of the Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany after twenty-three years of service. 


Stephen Coyne, for 27 years in charge of the 
Pentogrith room of the Windsor Print Works, 
North Adams, Mass., was found on the fourth 
floor of the Windsor House suffering from a 
stroke of apoplexy. He had been employed at 
the Windsor Print Works for a number of years, 
coming from Lowell, Mass. 


Jeremiah C. Reed of the East Side, Paterson, 
N. J., has been selected chairman of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Reed was formerly connected with 
Reed & Lovatt, silk throwing manufacturers. 


Henry Lord, formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Indian Spring Mills, Madison, Me., but later 
superintendent of the Seneca Falls Woolen Com- 
pany, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has resigned. 


R. T. King, overseer of the cloth department 
of the Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


W. D. McDonald has resigned as night super- 
intendent for the Maple Mills, Dillon, S. C. He 
is now connected with the Kingston Cotton Mills, 
Kingston, N. C. 


Alexander Costine, who succeeded E. 5S. 
Creamer, superintendent of the Wellington Wor- 
sted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., has severed his con- 
nection with that company and is now connected 


with Chas. Porter & Sons, men’s wear manufae 
turers, same city. 


Frank A. Snyder is now the Philadelphia selling 
agent for the Boston Yarn Company, Boston, 
Mass., which sells for the Le Roy Cotton Mills 
and also the Warner Cotton Mills. 


Benjamin E. Taylor and Edward D. Merikle, 
who were both associated with John Given for a 
number of years, have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Taylor & Merikle and opened 


a sales room at 350 Broadway, New York City. 


P. D. Wade, superintendent of the four mills 
operated by the Pelzer Mfg. Company, Pelzer, 
S. C., has resigned. J. H. Merritt succeeds Mr. 
Wade in mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3 and J. M. Alexander 
has been appointed superintendent of Mill No, 4. 


T. McEntire has been appointed superintendent 
of the Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C., succeeding 
B. J. Robbins. 


B. J. Murphy, overseer of carding at the 
Geneva Mills, Wanskuck Company, Providence, 
R. I., has resigned and accepted a similar position 
with the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


The degree of Doctor of Science was recently 
conferred by Dartmouth College on C. J. H. 
Woodbury, secretary of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. This is the second time 
that Mr. Woodbury has been the recipient of this 
degree. The first was when it was conferred by 
Union College of New York. 
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Peter Costello, Sr., has accepted a position as 


overseer of finishing at the Litchfield Worsted 
Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


H. G. McFalls, overseer of carding in the 
Louise Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has purchased the 
Virginia Roller Covering Shop, connected with 
the Charlotte Mills and will remove same to Lin- 
colnton, N. C, 


J. W. Broadnas, formerly overseer of spinning 
at the Victoria Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., but who 
recently accepted a position at Kansas City, has 
returned to his home in Rock Hill. 


Robt. E. Ligon has been elected president of 
the Liberty Cotton Mills, Liberty, S. C., succeed- 
ing J. P. Smith, who resigned. 


E. L. Sargent, superintendent of the Atherton 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has resigned and accepted 
a similar position with the Fidelity Mfg. Company 
of that city, where his brother, S. B. Sargent, is 
secretary and treasurer. 


David Welch, overseer of finishing at Thos. 
Oakes & Company, Bloomfield, N. J., has severed 
his connection with that company and accepted a 
similar position with the Waterloo Woolen Mfg. 
Company, Waterloo, N. Y. 


Thomas Hennessey, formerly overseer of card- 
ing at the Arcadia Yarn Company, Arcadia, R. L., 
has accepted a position with the Uncasville Mfg. 
Company, Versailles, Conn. 


Wm. Ivins, Jr., vice president of the firm of 
Ivins, Dietz & Merzger, carpet manufacturers, 
died at his home, 2213 Tioga St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Chas. E. Safford has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Faulkner Mfg. Com- 
pany, North Billerica, Mass. He was formerly 
employed at the Robinson Mills, South Windham, 
Me. 


Louis J. Raymond, assistant master mechanic 
at the Grant Yarn Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


J. W. Fitzsimmons has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Troy Knitting Company, Troy, 
me 


James Helliwell, overseer of the worsted draw- 
ing at the Milwaukee Worsted Mills, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has resigned. His successor is Arthur 
Brewerton of Worcester, Mass. 


Geo. MacAlpine has accepted the position as 
designer for the Victor Mfg. Company, Clinton, 
Mass., succeeding James H. Redmond. 


J. C. Norton, formerly overseer of carding and 
spinning at Matoaca, Va., is now employed at the 


Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


W. B. Wicker has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Glen Raven Mills, Burling- 
ton, N. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Rosemary Mfg. Company, and also the Rhode 
Island Mills, Spray, N. C. 


A. A. MacWhinnie, manager and superintendent 
of the Savannah Cotton Mills, Savannah, Ga., has 
severed his connection with that company. 













Julius Bernard has severed his connection with 
the Slayden-Kirksey Woolen Company, Waco, 
Texas, as designer. 


Ralph Hill has accepted the position as designer 
for the Faulkner Mills, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
He comes from Pontoosuc, Mass. 


H. B. Hazen has accepted a position at the 
Rhode Island Worsted Company, Stafford Springs, 
Conn., in the sample department. 


John McMillan has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Naushon Company, Val- 


ley Falls, R. I. He was formerly employed at Fall 
River, Mass. 


Ariel C. Thomas, agent of the Boott Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., has severed his connection with 
that company after six years of service. J. H. 
Whitten, who has been at the mill since January, 


coming from Manchester, N. H., has now charge 
of the mill. 


Thomas Armitage has accepted a position in the 
carding department of the Paton Mfg. Company, 


Sherbrook, Canada. He comes from Lawrence, 
Mass. 


W. E. Poag has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the German-Amer- 
ican Mill, Draper, N. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


L. A. Gilbert, overseer of carding at the Saund- 
ers Cotton Mills, Saundersville, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


J. Scott has accepted the position as overseer of 
spinning at the Vassalboro Mills, No. Vassalboro, 
Me., succeeding Wm. Hartley who resigned. 


J. H. Davenport has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Uxbridge Worsted 
Company, Uxbridge, Mass. He comes from Os- 
wego, N. Y. 


James H. E. O’Kelly has accepted the position 
as chief engineer and master mechanic at the 
Courtnay Mfg. Company, Newry, S. C. He was 
formerly employed at Greenville, N. C. 


Wm. R. Thigpen has accepted the position as 
overseer in the cloth department of the White Oak 
Mills, Greenville, N. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed at this same mill. 


J. B. Brannon will continue as superintendent of 
the Union-Buffalo Mills at Union, S. C., and J. F. 
Duggett as superintendent of the Union-Buffalo 
Mills at Buffalo, S. C. 


B. J. Dobbins has accepted the position as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Henrietta and Caroleen 
Mills of North Carolina. He comes from the 
Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


John R. Frye has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Sterling Cot- 
ton Mills, Franklinton, N. C. He comes from the 
Royal Cotton Mills of Wake Forest, N. C., and 
succeeds J. C. Fogleman. 


G. B. Hamby has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at McComb City, Miss. He comes 
from Tupelo, Miss. 
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J. M. Short has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Cherryville Mig. Company, 
Cherryville, N. C. 


Geo. Stewart has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the La Fayette 
Cotton Mills, La Fayette, Ga. 


Geo. A. Westbroke has again entered the em- 
ploy of the Orrell Mills, Glendale, R. I., as over- 
seer of dyeing. He was formerly employed at this 
mill as overseer, but more recently with the Na- 
sonville Worsted Mills, Nasonville, R. I. 


Charles E. Lawrence has been appointed local 
manager of sales for the Massachusetts Fan Co., 
with headquarters in the Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
50 Church St., New York City. 


Frederick Johnson has accepted a position in 
charge of the dry finishing at the Bound Brook 
Woolen Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. He comes 
from Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. F. Simmons, overseer of girving at the 
Bound Brook Woolen Mills, Bound Brook, N. J., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


C. E. Donovan, overseer of weaving at the 
Jewell Brook Woolen Company, Ludlow, Vt., has 
accepted a position as boss weaver at the Bramp- 
ton Woolen Company, Newport, N. H., succeed- 
ing T. J. Nevins. 


T. B. Wallis, superintendent of the Consolidated 
Cotton Duck Mills, of Columbia, S. C., has re- 
signed and the position has been filled by Daniel 
Gray, distributing manager, until his successor is 
appointed. 


Robert Stewart, assistant superintendent at the 
Lonsdale Company’s Mill, Ashton, R. I., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Lonsdale Com- 
pany, to succeed E. A. Mongeon. 


Wm. B. Tobey has resigned the position as 
agent and treasurer of the North Berwick Mills, 


North Berwick, Me. 
John McElwaine, overseer of dyeing at the 
North Berwick Mills, North Berwick, Me., has 


resigned and accepted a position at Gonic, N. H. 


Luther W. Packard has accepted a position as 
agent and superintendent of the North Berwick 
Mills, North Berwick, Me. He was formerly em- 
ployed by Geo. E. Kunhardt, Lawrence, Mass. 


Geo. E. Stephens has accepted a temporary po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the Trenton Wor- 
sted Company, Methuen, Mass. He comes from 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


Edward Ambach, overseer of carding at the Glen 
Mills, Norwichtown, Conn., has resigned and ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Geneva Mills, 
Wanskuck Company, Providence, R. I. 


Timothy Mooney has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the New York Mills, New York 
Mills, N. Y. 


Charles C. Pierson, superintendent of the Ark- 
wright Mills, Fall River, Mass., has resigned his 
position on account of ill health. 
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E. T. Barnes, for the past two years connected 
with the cotton mills at Siluria, Ala., has accepted 
a position as overseer of spinning at the Wariota 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


W. S. Moore, overseer of carding at the Victor 
Mills, Greer, S. C., has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent of a mill at Arcadia. 


S. P. Shipper, assistant superintendent of the 
duck department for a large mill at Columbia, S. 
C., has been appointed superintendent of the Saxe- 
gotha Cotton Mills, Irene, S. C. 


W. W. Creighton has accepted a position as 
roller coverer at the Cooleemee Cotton Mills, 
Cooleemee, N. C. He comes from Charlotte, 
N.C. 

P. P. Geyder has accepted a position as machin- 
ist at the Cooleemee Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 
N. C. He comes from Wilmington, N. C. 


James F. Brown has taken charge of the cloth 
room at the Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga. He was 
formerly employed at Griffin, Ga. 


James Allen has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Sheridan Woolen Mills, 
Ashuelot, N. H. He was formerly employed at 
the Sawyer Mills, Dover, N. H., and succeeds his 
brother, Matthew Allen, who has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Burlington Mills, American Woolen 
Company, Winooski, Vt. 


P. F. Whalen, designer for the Daniels Worsted 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has severed his con- 
nection with that company and accepted a similar 
position with the Nanquit Worsted Mills, Bristol, 
ns 


James W. Williams has accepted the position as 
cverseer of carding at Amos Abbott & Company, 
Dexter, Me. He was formerly employed at Upper 
afoy, N. YX. 

Geo. Baxter has accepted the position as de- 
signer for the Taft Woolen Company, Careyville, 
Mass. He was formerly employed at Strong 
Hewat Company, North Adams, Mass. 


James Ramsey has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Plainfield Woolen 
Company, Central Village, Conn. 


Windfield Blackburne has acceped a position as 
overseer of spinning at the Faulkner Mills, Staf- 
ford Springs, Conn., succeeding his brother, Chas. 
Blackburne, who has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Pawcatuck Mills, Westerly, 
Rm. &. 


William E. Kern, Jr., was elected treasurer to 
succeed Frank P. Macy at a meeting of the di- 


rectors of the Taber Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
held recently. He comes from the Whitman 
Mills. 


Joseph Potter, for a number of years overseer 
of weaving at the Quinebaug Mills, Danielson, 
Conn., died at Chillicott, Ohio, at the age of 85 
years. 

Frank Perkins, overseer of finishing at the 
Rhode Island Worsted Company, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., has severed his connection with 
that company. 
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Fred Lacey, superintendent of the Boott Mills, 
Lowell, Mass., is to succeed Ariel C. Thomas, as 
agent. ‘ 

Thomas Keefe has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Morrison Woolen Company, 
Dexter, Me. 

A. W. Smith has succeeded T. Tower as over- 
seer of dressing at the Falls Company, Norwich, 
Conn. Mr. Tower has accepted a similar position 
with the Dwight Mfg. Company, Chicopee, Mass. 

John E. Bradley has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Knoxville Woolen Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. He was formerly employed at 
the Rock Mfg. Company, Rockville, Conn. 


Elias Willis has accepted a position as boss 
carder at the Danielson Cotton Company, Daniel- 
son, Conn. He comes from Taunton, Mass. 


\\ 


Wm. P. Holt superintendent of the Warren Cot- 
ton Mills, West Warren, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company aiter two years OI 
valuable service He succeeded Geo. A. Moody in 
May, 1606, and on the death of Chas. H. Hobbs, in 
September of the same year, he became general 
superintendent, Walter B. Hall, of Lowell, Mass., 
being made agent February 17. 


1 ©. Sweet, treasurer and agent of the Ashland 
Cotton Company, Jewett City, Conn., has resigned. 
Mr. Sweet has been treasurer and agent of this 
company for a number of years and his departure 
is regretted by the people under his employ. 


J. M. Cannon, assistant superintendent for the 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., has been 
engaged as superintendent of the Simpsonville 
Cotton Milis, Simpsonville, S. C., a new mill which 
is being built for the manufacture of cotton goods. 


Edward T. Dolan, formerly manager of the 
Dolan Hair Cloth plant at Lockport, N. Y., and 
previcusly at Niagara Falls, but more recently 
appointed to the management of a large manufac- 
turing concern at Providence, has arranged for the 
removal of his household effects to his new home 
at Providence, R. I. 


morv Eliot has been elected a director of the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., succeed- 
ing Louis Dabney, deceased. 


William H. Dooley, principal of the Lawrence 
Industrial School, Lawrence, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the United States Gov- 
ernment and has sailed for Europe. 


John P. Abbott, assistant manager of the Ap- 
ponaug Company, Apponaug, R. I., has severed 
his connection with that company and accepted a 
position as sales agent for the United Finishing 
Company. 

Fred Cushing has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Geneva Mills, Providence, 
R. I. He is the son of R. H. Cushing, superin- 
tendent of this mill, and succeeds Geo. West- 
rrooke, who has returned to his’ old position at 


Glendale, R. I 


Geo. E. Bidwell has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Marston Worsted 
Mills, Skowhegan, Me. He comes from Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
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Julius Bernhard has accepted a position as de- 
signer at the Auburn Woolen Company, Auburn, 
N Y. He was formerly employed at the Slayden- 
Kirksey Woolen Mills, Waco, Tex. 


Ernest Rhodes, who recently accepted a position 
as designer for the Excelsior Mills, Farnumsville, 
Mass., has resigned and accepted a similar position 
with James & E. H. Wilson, Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. S. Lowe has accepted the position as over- 
seer of knitting at the Wina Mills, New Haven, 
Conn. He comes from Laconia, N. H. 


Frederick W. Sawyer has accepted the position 
as cloth examiner for the Excelsior Mills, Far- 
numsville, Mass. 


R. F. Adams, overseer of spinning at the Dres- 
den Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C., has resigned 
and accepted a similar position at the Liberty 


Mills, Clayton, N. C. 


W. A. East, overseer of spinning at the Warioto 
Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn., has resigned after 
several years of service. 


E L. Lynch, second hand in the weaving depart- 
ment of the Warioto Cotton Mills, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been promoted to the position as over- 


seer, a position made vacant by the resignation of 
J. T. Morris. 


J. T. Morris, overseer of weaving at the Warioto 
Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn., has severed his 
connection with that company. He was formerly 


employed at the Hoskins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


P. T. Donahue, formerly overseer of finishing 
at the Montrose Woolefi Mill, Woonsocket, R. L., 
but more recently with the Excelsior Mills, Far- 
numsville, Mass., has resigned his position at Far- 
numsville and it is reported is to accept a similar 
position at Greenville, R. I. 


James McKaye has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Hamilton Mfg. Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., succeeding Herbert E. Davis. 
Mr. McKaye was formerly employed at Salmon 
Falls, N. H. 

Herbert E. Davis, formerly overseer of weaving 
at the Hamilton Mfg. Company, Lowell, Mass., 
has accepted the position as superintendent of the 
Warren Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Wm. P. Holt, who resigned. 


Edward Dufresne, one of the oldest and most 
respected residents of Lawrence and for more than 
half a century an emplcyee at the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, of that city, has retired and will enjoy a 
long and well earned rest. He entered the employ 
of the Atlantic Corporation June 20, 1855. 


John Waugh has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Passaic Woolen Company, 
Passaic, N. J. He was formerly employed at 
Norwich, Conn. 

Norman L. Kilcut has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of Geo. E. Kunhardt’s mill, Law- 
rence, Mass., succeeding Luther W. Packard. 


James A. Lapraik has taken charge of dyeing 
for the Faulkner Mfg. Company, North Billerica. 
Mass. He formerly held the position as second 
hand at the Sutton Mills, North Andover, Mass. 
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Geo. Templeton has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Vernon Woolen Com- 
pany, Vernon, Conn. He was formerly employed 
at Broad Brook, Cenn. 


Henry C Templeton, overseer of finishing at 
the Waterloo Woolen Mfg. Company, Waterloo, 
N. Y., has resigned and accepted 2 position as 
overseer of finishing at the Beaver Brook Mills, 
Collinsville, Mass. 


John T. Lyons, who recently accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing at the Beaver Brook 
Mills, Collinsville, Mass., has resigned and re- 
turned to his old position at the Clinton Mills, 
Norwich, Conn. 


Jos. H. Senovely has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Falls City Woolen Mills, 
Louisville, Ky. He comes from La Porte, Ind. 


Charles C. Pierson, superintendent of the Ark- 
wright Mills, Fall River, Mass., since they started 
some resigned on account of ill 
health. 


years ago, has 


Joseph Bourbeau has re-entered the employ of 
the H. T. Hayward Mills, Franklin, Mass., as 
overseer of finishing, succeeding J. A. Ring. 

John B. Livesey has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Saunders Cotton Mills, 
Saundersville, Mass., succeeding L. A. Gilbert, 
who resigned. 


A. W. Smith has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dressing at the Falls Company, Norwich, 
Conn., succeeding T. T. Tower, who has resigned 
to accept a position at the Dwight Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicopee, Mass. 

John E. Bradley has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Knoxville Woolen 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Rock Mfg. Company, Rockville, 
Conn, 


Walter Gledhill has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, 
Potter Hill, R. I. He comes from Bound Brook, 
N. J. 

Harry Smith has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Cheshire Mills, Harrisville, 
N. H., succeeding Joseph Scott, who has resigned 
to accept a position at North Vassalboro, Me. 


Frank Brazeal has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Rhode Island Worsted 
Company, Stafford Springs, Conn. He was for- 
merly employed at the Somerset Woolen Com- 
pany, Monson, Mass. 


Charles Taft has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Somerset Woolen-Company, 
Monson, Mass. He comes from Ware, Mass. 
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Harold E. Jones, bookkeeper at the Excelsior 
Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., has resigned and has 
leit for Philadelphia where he wili enter a pre- 
paratory school. 


William 
No. 3 





Walmsley, 
Merrimack Mill, 
signed and was presented with a handsome Ma- 


overseer of weaving at the 
Lowell, Mass., has re- 


sonic ring, which was given by the loom fixers 
and weavers. 


Joseph A. Clause has been promoted to the po- 
sition as overseer of the weaving for the Merri- 
mack Corporation. Edward Hanson to the posi- 
tion as general second hand of the No. 3 Mill. 


H. L. Pratt, who has for the past twenty-three 
years been agent of the Bates Manufacturing Co., 
Lewiston, Me., has resigned his position to take 
effect July 1st. Mr. Pratt’s health has not been of 
the best for some time past and he retires from 
business in order to take a much needed rest. A 
successor has not yet been definitely appointed. 


John Doyle, who has been second hand in the 
mending department of the Arlington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., has severed his connection with that 
company. 


Oland Comstock, overseer of finishing at the 
Faulkner Mfg. Company, North Billerica, Mass., 
has severed his connection with that company. 


John W. Crowther will sever his connection as 
superintendent at the Wakefield Mfg. Company, 
Wakefield, R. I., July 1st. It is reported that he 
and his brother, D. Crowther, who was superin- 
tendent of the Berkshire Worsted Mills, Pittsfield, 
Mass., will enter into business manufacturing wor- 
sted goods. 


Frank G, Murch has severed his connection with 
the Arlington Mills and will enter into partner- 
ship with Geo. L. Selden, proprietor of the Selden 


Worsted Mills. 


Ernest D. Royce has accepted a position as su- 
perintendent for the Faulkner Mills, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., succeeding Mr. Pfeifer. Mr. 
Royce was formerly employed at the Forestville 
Mills, same town. 


John Kollet has accepted the position as master 
mechanic at the Wilton Woolen Company Wilton, 
Me. He comes from Woonsocket, R. I. 


W. W. Bentley, general superintendent at Wm. 
Wood & Company, Pequea Mills, 22d and Spring 
Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., has severed his 
connection with that company. His successor is 
Hugh Clayton. 


Chas. Wolford, overseer of the sewing and cut- 
ting department at the Everett Mills, Lebanon, 
N. H., has severed his connection with that firm 
and accepted a similar position at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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Chas. E. Lenck of the firm of Junod & Lenck, 
lace manufacturers, 75 Spring St., New York City, 
committed suicide on the fifth floor of their works 
as a result of illness. Death was the result of a 
pistol shot. 


Robert Walker, employed at the Ponemah Mills, 
Taftville, Conn., for a number of years, died at 
his home in that town at the age of 60 years. 
He had been employed for this company 24 years, 
first in charge of the weave room and then of the 
cloth department. 


James J. Dickson died at his home, 653 Dwight 
St., Holyoke, Mass., after a three months’ illness. 
He had been employed at the Lyman Mills, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., for a number of years, having re- 
signed about four years ago. 


Leron W. Guild, wool buyer for the Pontoosuc 
Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., died at his home on North 
St. in that city, May 30th. He was well known in 
the Boston wool market, and was born in Woon- 
socket, R. I., in 1849. He is survived by his wife, 
four sons and a brother, Albert Guild of Walpole, 
Mass. 


James B. Ward of the firm of James B. Ward 
& Bros., turkish towel manufacturers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., died at his home in that city May 22 at 
the age of 50 years. 


J. S. Murdock, treasurer and secretary of the 
Charleston Bagging Mfg. Company, Charleston, 
S. C., died at his home in that city after a brief 
illness at the age oi 74 years. 


L. Banks Holt, a wealthy cotton manufacturer 
and interested in mills in Durham and Burlington, 
shot himself with suicidal intent at his home in 
Graham, N. C. Two years ago Mr, Holt was 
shot in the head at his home by a negro and had 
never fully recovered from the effects. 


Charles Eugene McKaig died on June 9 and was 
buried from his late residence, 3334 North 13th 
St., Philadelphia, on Friday, June 12, at 1.30 P. M. 
Mr. McKaig, who has been ill for some time, was 
until his death prominently identified with the 
knitting industry in this city, being the senior 
member of the firm of Chas. E. McKaig & Co., 
operating the Milo Knitting Mills at Emerald and 
Adams Sts. 


Adam S. Ballantyne, superintendent of the Til- 
ton Woolen Mills Company, Tilton, N. H., died 
at his home in that town June Io after an illness 
of seven months. He was a native of Scotland 
and had been connected with woolen mills in this 
country for the past forty years. Was also presi- 
dent of the Iona Savings Bank, of Tilton, N. H., 
and several years ago represented Tilton for one 
term in the New Hampshire legislature. He was 
74 years of age, and leaves a wife, three sons and 
two daughters. 

Orlando H. Alford, a member of the firm of 
Bliss, Fabyan & Company, Boston, died Thursday, 
June 11, at his home, 240 Kent St., Brookline, at 
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the age of 66 years. Mr. Alford had been for 
many years identified with some of the leading 
financial and industrial interests in Boston. He 
was a director of the First National Bank, City 
Trust Co. and the Franklin Savings Bank, also a 
director of the Bates Mfg. Company, Columbus 
Mfg. Company, Cordis Mill, Thorndike Company, 
and a number of other enterprises. 


P. Quinn, overseer of the dry finishing at the 
Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass., for a number of 
years, died after undergoing an operation at a hos- 
pital in Lowell, Monday evening, June 15. Mr. 
Quinn had been employed at the Middlesex Mills 
for a number of years and was highly esteemed by 
his fellow workmen. 


Wm. O’Neal, at one time one of the best known 
mill overseers in New England, died at his home 
in New Bedford. He had charge of weaving in 
several of the large mills in that city and leaves 
a wife and one daughter. 


Francis J. Primrose, a wool broker of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., with office at 134 Chestnut St., died 
Tuesday, June 9, at the Northwestern Hospital, 
from injuries received in an automobile accident, 
May 23. He had been associated with the woolen 
industry for a number of years. 


John S. Walling, 58 years of age, died suddenly 
last week at Providence, R. I. He had been con- 
nected with the woolen and worsted manufacturing 
business in Burrillville, R. I., for a number of 
years. Had recently resigned a position as super- 
intendent of the Fred L. Sayles Company, Pas- 
coag, R. I., on account of his health. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one son. 


J. F. Montgomery, aged 23 years, and son of 
V. M. Montgomery, the well known cotton mill 
president of Spartanburg, S. C., died at his home 
in that city. The deceased was a popular young 
man and was bookkeeper in the office of the 
Pacolet Mfg. Company. 


Abraham Wittcover, an embroidery manufac- 
turer, died at the Bellwood Hotel in that city by 
inhaling illuminating gas. He was 32 years of age 
and lived at 284 Suydam St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


George Theodore Lyman, a prominent resident 
of Bellport, L. I., died at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Milton, Mass. He was the son of George 
W. Lyman, one of the founders of the cotton 
manufacturing industry in New England. 


William O’Neill, one of the pioneer textile man- 
ufacturers of Frankford, Philadelphia, died at 
Holly Beach, N. J., on June 14, 1908, in his 71st 
year. The remains were buried from his late 
home, 5104 Frankford Ave., in Greenwood K. of P. 
Cemetery on June 17, at 2 p. m. 


William Appleyard of Guilford, Me., died at the 
home of his son, Thursday, June 18, at the age of 
76 years. He was born in Bradford, England, in 
1831. Mr. Appleyard leased the woolen mill at 
Guilford in 1873 and was very prosperous and in 
a short time bought the property. Shortly after- 
wards he acquired the Sebec Woolen Mill. He is 
survived by his son, Wm. Appleyard. 
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New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal. ]} 


The Official American Textile Directory for 
1908; compiled by the Textile World Record; 650 
pages; 23 textile maps; Lord & Nagle Company, 
3oston, New York and Philadelphia, publishers; 
office edition, $3.00; traveler’s edition, $2.00. 

The Official Directory for this year, which is the 
fourteenth annual edition, has been issued and can 
be supplied immediately upon order. 

In many ways this year’s Official Directory is 
superior to any similar book for the textile trade 
that has previously been compiled. The work of 
gathering information for the various departments 
was begun early in 1908. Then in May, two months 
ago, the whole industry was canvassed by repre- 
sentatives and by mail, verifying and amplifying 
reports which had come in through other channels 
and finding out other changes which had not been 
made public. The publishers, being also the pub- 
lishers of the Textile World Record, utilized the 
extended reporting and news gathering facilities 
of their organization in this work. The result is 
that the directory has been compiled in a shorter 
space of time and with more thorough personal 
investigation tl any other work of this char- 


‘ 


thar 
acter, bringing the information closer to the date 
of publication and insuring a higher degree of ac- 
curacy. 

Two new features have been added in the 1908 
Official Directory a classified list of manufacturers 
making cotton, woolen, worsted, silk, carpet and 
miscellaneous fat arranged under suitable 
headings, and a list of textile associations in the 
United States and Canada. The classified list of 
cleth manufacturers combined with the classified 
list of yarn manufacturers, which has been in- 
cluded for the past few years, makes the only com- 
plete classified list of textile manufacturers in the 
United States that is published. The list of textile 
associations is more complete, by comparison, than 
any other list compiled and gives the names of 
associations, officers, and addresses at which they 
may be reached. 

Some of the special features are as follows: A 
complete directory of textile mills of all classes 
with full information, such as name of company 
or firm, names of officers, character of goods made, 
and machinery equipment. 

Copyrighted maps, by which any town referred 
to in the text can be quickly located on the map. 
There are twenty-three of these textile maps which 
show only the cities and towns where there are 
textile establishments. Railroad facilities, distance 
from other towns, etc., are shown. 

A yarn trade index, which gives a classified list 
of manufacturers of different kinds of yarn who 
spin for the market; sizes of yarns spun and the 
way it is put up are given. 

A classified list of cloth manufacturers, giving 
the classes of goods manufactured in every mill. 

A commission and order section, giving classi- 
fied lists of establishments doing all sorts of dye- 
ing, bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, etc. 
for manufacturers and converters. 


rics, 


, on order 


A list of mills with worsted machinery for the 
convenience of those dealing exclusively with that 
branch. 

In this edition, indexes have been printed on 
different colored paper from the mill reports, en- 
abling quicker reference to the section desired. 

Other features are an alphabetical index, dealers 
in raw materials, selling agents and dry goods 
commission houses, machinery and supply section, 
and a list of the textile associations in the United 
States and Canada, with officers, addresses, etc. 

Hundreds of new establishments have been in- 
cluded in the new Official Directory which have 
not previously been listed in any publication, and 
thousands of changes made, including a large num- 
ber of mills which have gone out of 
have been taken out of the lists. 

A complete descriptive circular will be sent by 
the publishers on application. Copies of either the 
office edition or the travelers’ edition can be sup- 
plied immediately on order. 
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business, 


Slow Burning or Mill Construction; issued by the 
Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., 31 Milk St., Mass.; price 25 
cents. 

The third edition of this work has recently been 
issued, having been revised and enlarged to con- 
form to the development of mill construction and 
the experience of the insurance companies, It is 
sold at a nominal price in order to confine it as 
far as possible to those who can make use of it 
and will, therefore, value it. It describes and 
illustrates in detail the construction by which the 
risk of fire can be reduced to a minimum, and em- 
bodies the best practice at the present time. It 
should be in the possession of everyone connected 
with the management of mills. 

a 


Business Literature. 


Boston, 


Water for Economical Steam Generation. 
C. Wm. Greth. 

This pamphlet, which is a reprint of an article 
from the Engineering Magazine, is being distrib- 
uted to the trade by William B. Scaife & Sons Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


By J. 


Vertical and Horizontal Engines for Fan Driving. 
The Massachusetts Fan Co., Watertown, Mass. 
This is an additional section of a perpetual cat- 


alogue. This section, which comprises 16 pages, 
includes illustrations, descriptions, dimensions and 
horse power tables. The entire catalogue is thus 
brought up to a total of 116 pages of exceptionally 
valuable matter relating to blowers and exhaust- 
ers, heating, ventilating, drying and mechanical 
draft apparatus, etc. 


Davidson Ventilating Fans; The 
Fan Co., Watertown, Mass. 
This is an attractive booklet describing. the vari- 

ous types of Davidson f 


Massachusetts 


ans, giving the dimensions, 
capacity and various connections with electric mo- 
tors, and also pointing out the peculiar advan- 
tages of these fans, particularly the ball bearing 
feature which obviates the necessity of lubrication 
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The Increase in the Cost of Lumber. 


This interesting diagram taken from the 1906 
Year Book of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
shows the rise in prices of different kinds of lumber 
per thousand feet from 1894 to 1906, and the tend- 
ency has been upward since that time. Manufac- 
turers who built ten or twelve years ago and are 
at a great advantage over those building new mills 
today in which timber enters largely into the con- 
struction in cost expense. On the other hand, 
the man who builds a modern mill with modern 
methods available for the preservation of the tim- 
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ber may be, at the end of twenty years, much bet- 
ter off than the manufacturers who built more 
cheaply fifteen years ago, for by using wood pre- 
servatives such as are largely used abroad where 
the lumber question has been a vital one for years, 
he may preserve the life of the timber indefinitely 
and by distributing its cost over a long period of 
years average down the price. 

The Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., 349 
West Broadway, New York, have compiled some 
interesting information on this subject, showing 
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the advantages to be obtained by treating lumber 
with preservatives, which may be had upon appli- 
cation. 

eS 


The A. and M. College of North Carolina. 





The graduating exercises of the textile depart- 
ment of the A. and M. College at Raleigh, N. C., 
were held on May 27. This department is in a 
very flourishing condition, showing a marked in- 
crease in the number of students and in the scope 
of the work covered by the various courses. At 
the graduating exercises the medal given to the 
college by the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers was presented by Maurice Hen- 
drick of Shelby, N. C. 


nr 


The Cost of Preventing Boiler Scale. 


Some time since, Arthur D. Little, chemist of 
Boston, was called upon by one of his clients 
controlling a considerable number of boiler plants, 
to study the conditions with a view of standard- 
izing the methods of preventing boiler scale and 
reducing the expense therefor. Obviously his re- 
port cannot be made public in its complete form, 
but, devoid of specific references, the following 
general abstract will doubtless prove helpful to 
boiler owners and operators. 

In seven mills Mr. Little found soda ash and 
kerosene in use either alone or in combination with 
each other, while in three mills a sumac compound 
was employed. The price of the latter was 10 


cents per pound, its approximate composition 
being 


Es cle iGensy nx ciipm ev bat 28 per cent. 
Insoluble Matter ............ 9 per cent. 
Sodium Carbonate .......... 45 per cent. 
Sodium Phosphate .......... 13 per cent. 


Organic Matter (Tannin) .... 7 per cent. 


Another mill was using a special compound 
costing only 2 3/4 cents per pound, with an ap- 
proximate composition of 


ME geniisvewneddomactsben 14 per cent. 
Insoluble Matter ............ 5 per cent. 


Water and Organic Matter .. 81 per cent. 


Still another mill was using a compound at 6 
cents per pound composed of 


RE a er aa IO per cent. 
IIE, fod ncreat et Aleck clad 53 per cent. 
CII OE 5 bn cawiee vcvven 33 per cent. 
Oranmac SISter so. cciccccccee 4 per cent. 


It was found that all the mills in the combina- 
tion which used special compounds were expend- 
ing nearly $1,300 per year for boiler compounds. 
Those which were using only soda ash and kero- 
sene were expending very much less per horse 
power although practically the same water supply 
was provided. 

The method of applying the soda ash was inves- 
tigated and it was found that in the case of a 
number of mills there was a mistaken idea of the 
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use of a boiler compound. The methods employed 
in these mills, while differing somewhat in details, 
were to add the soda ash once a week and clean 
the boiler. The true method was shown to be to 
add the soda ash in small quantity and continu- 
ously, and then keep the boiler in a condition so 
that by frequent blowing off it is kept clean. 

It was shown by Mr. Little that a considerable 
saving could be made and a better result secured 
not only by reducing the cost of the compounds 
themselves, but by keeping the boilers in first 
class condition and preventing the formation of 
scale, thereby reducing the amount of coal re- 
quired to produce the desired amount of steam. 

ee 


Impurities in the Air. 





At the annual meeting of the Manchester and 
Salford Sanitary Association, Mr. W. Thomson 
gave an interesting address, in which he described 
a series of experiments he has made to ascertain 
the amount of carbonic acid gas in the air in 
Manchester and in various buildings under various 
conditions, and also on the percentage of carbonic 
acid gas in the exhalations of people who have 
breathed different kinds of air. Mr. Thomson was 
led to make these experiments by a request of 
the Association that he would bring forward some 
simple device for estimating the carbonic acid gas 
in public and other buildings. The method he 
recommended was that of forcing air into a bottle 
with an ordinary pair of bellows and submitting 
it to a simple chemical test. 


FOUL AIR IN MANCHESTER BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Thomson gave the results of the analysis of 
air taken in a number of schools in and near Man- 
chester. For purposes of comparison, he took the 
amount of impurity that is accepted by modern 
architects as permissible in buildings—vviz., six 
parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000. Samples of air 
taken in Macclesfield schools by Mr. Horsfall con- 
tained 1.4, 3.5, and 6.1 parts of carbon dioxide in 
10,000. Air taken in some Manchester schools 
yielded proportions of carbonic acid gas as fol- 
lows: — St. Matthew’s, Deansgate (boys), 11.2; St. 
Stephen’s, Hulme, 14.9 (girls) and 11.7 (boys); 
Crumpsall Lane School, 12.8 in one room and 8.3 
in another; while in a school at Openshaw there 
was 18.2 in the boys’ room and 11.5 in the girls’. 
In the Technical School there was 6.5. This build- 
ing, Mr. Thomson said, was one of the best- 
ventilated in the city, but its atmosphere was ob- 
jectionable to many people on account of its lack 
of invigorating qualities. He thought this was due 
to the method of washing the air which was em- 
ployed. 

In a Methodist Free Church near Manchester 
the air after service contained no fewer than 44 
parts of carbonic acid gas per 10,000 volumes. 
Tests made in a large concert hall in Manchester 
showed 5.2 before a performance and 11.2 after 
one and a quarter hour. Tests in the Manchester 
Art Galleries gave 10.3 in one room and 86 in 
another. Three railway compartments yielded 12, 
5.6, and 21.5. Air in a Manchester tram, 7.2. Old- 
fashioned houses with low ceilings in the country 
gave figures ranging between 5.6 aid 12.5; new 
houses between 5.9 and 10.4, and a good-sized 
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room that had contained four persons and three 
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gas jets for 1 1/2 hour, 22, The carbonic acid gas 
in the air of one of the Manchester theatres be- 
fore the performance was measured as 5.9, and 
after the performance, in the dress circle, 19.2. 


HUMAN EXHALATIONS, 


From these tests Mr. Thomson proceeded to 
find out the amount of carbonic acid gas exhaled 
in the breath of different people under different 
conditions. The series of experiments which he 
conducted might, he thought, be worth the atten- 
tion of medical men and hygienists. The amount 
of carbonic acid in the breath was given, he said, 
in books on physiology as about 4 or 5 per cent. 
The results of his experiments showed that the 
amount of carbon dioxide which a man breathed 
out depended upon the quality of the air by which 
he was surrounded. In Manchester he breathed 
about 4 per cent., and in the country 5 per cent., 
so that it would appear to be necessary to take 
about one-fourth more food in the country than 
was sufficient in town. The breaths of three men 
were tested. In Manchester the percentage of 
carbonic acid gas given off by each was—A 4, B 
3.8, and C 4. At the Buxton golf links, 1,000 feet 
above sea level, the figures were 5, 5.2, and 5.2, 
and after they had played eighteen holes and had 
lunch they each gave 4.8 per cent. They then 
drove to the Cat and Fiddle, 1,700 feet above the 
sea, and there A gave 5.2, B 5.4, and C 5.4. These 
results suggested that the amount of carbonic acid 
gas exhaled was influenced by altitude. But a test 
made at Blackpool did not sustain the theory. 
Further experiments showed that when a person 
went from Manchester to the country it had the 
effect of increasing the amount of carbonic acid 
exhaled to a percentage higher than that found in 
the case of people permanently residing in the 
country. 

WHEN AIR IS HEATED. 


He found, too, that when the air was inhaled 
through the mouth the breath was about .2 per 
cent. lower in carbon dioxide than when the nos- 
trils alone were used. This suggested to him that 
if the air were artificially heated a still greater 
oxidization would take place in the body. Air 
heated to 140 centigrade was breathed, and the 
exhalation contained 5.4 per cent. of carbon diox- 
ide, whereas exhalation of ordinary unheated air 
from the same person gave 4.4. The average in 
a number of experiments gave 4.1 from ordinary 
air and 5.2 from heated air. When pure oxygen 
was breathed the exhaled air gave an average of 
from 4.4 to 4.5, which was considerably below what 
one got from breathing in the country. It would 
appear, therefore, that country air was better for 
reviving people who had been asphyxiated or 
nearly drowned than pure oxygen, and that a 
maximum effect would be obtained from warmed 
country air and oxygen combined. It was found, 
however, that the hot air breathed in a Turkish 
bath had not the same effect as hot air breathed 
when the body was only at its normal heat. 


DRY AND DAMP AIR, 


Experiments were also made as to the effects of 
dry and damp air, and it was discovered that thor- 
oughly dried air has a much more powerful oxidiz- 
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ing influence on the blood than air that has not 
been dried, and that this effect is increased by 
heating the air. This, Mr. Thomson suggested, 
was an important fact to consider when arranging 
the ventilation of buildings. Many people had 
noticed, he said, that the air of the House of 
Commons had a peculiarly flat taste. It was not 
invigorating, and the people who sat in the House 
suffered considerably from influenza. This was 
due to the fact that the air forced into the House 
was washed in water. If it were passed through 
strong vitriol or some substance that would ab- 
sorb the moisture the air would be much health- 
ier and pleasanter to breathe. These remarks ap- 
plied also, he said, to the ventilation of the Man- 
chester School of Technology.—The Manchester 
Guardian. 
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Conpirative Value of Lubricating Greases. 





[he analyses of lubricating greases is a rather 
complicated procedure and one which yields little 
information as to whether the sample is suitable 
for the purpose to which it is to be applied. It is 
possible, however, by determinations of the water 
nd the ash present in greases, to give important 

formation regarding the presence of foreign ma- 
terials The variation in these constituents is 
clearly displayed in the following table from a re- 
port by Mr. Arthur D. Little, the Boston chemist. 
Being of somewhat private character, designating 
letters have for obvious reasons been substituted 
for the actual names of the samples: 


Designation Cost. % Water. % Ash. 

A 8c. 2.48 4.56 

B IIc. 7.45 0.62 

a 4c. 20.50 1.92 

D 7¢ 4.84 5-54 

E 16c. 1.53 1.53 

F 134¢. 1.18 7.68 

G 5c. 2.45 2.46 

H 6c. 0.72 2.20 

I 6 1.22 3.60 

J 6c. 1.04 1.65 

K 5c. 1.43 4.34 

2 7c 0.96 2.7: 

M I5¢c. 2.64 2.28 
These greases are on the whole of very good 


character, only one containing an excessive 
amount of water, but Mr. Little considered the 
prices excessive and advised that six cents per 
pound was as high as need be paid. He further 
stated that the samples were practically all of 
greases made with a small amount of soap as a 
hardener or solidifier. In some of the cases an 
alkali soap was used, while others contained a lime 
or alumina soap. 


i ee 


Wisconsin, Bloomer. $10,000 has been pledged 
for the establishment of a knitting mill. A com- 
mittee of citizens is trying to induce a knit goods 
manufacturing company to locate a plant here 
which will represent an investment of about $25,- 
000. 
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The Growing South. 





The resistless growth of the South is one of 
the most impressive movements in the world today. 
From an essentially agricultural section, careless 
of economies and backward in progress, it is being 
transformed by the energy and self-reliant effort 
of its people to a manufacturing section competing 
on even terms with the older manufacturing states. 
From being merely a producer of raw materials 
for Massachusetts, or Pennsylvania, or foreign 
countries to manufacture into finished articles, 
turning into their pockets millions of dollars, the 
Southern states are now consuming growing quan- 
tities of the raw materias of their fields and forests 
and mines, enriching themselves enormously. 

In the June issue of The World’s Work, Edwin 
A. Alderman, President of the University of Vir- 
ginia, gives a statement of the South’s develop- 
ment. Touching the achievements in industry he 
says in part: “Six thousand enterprises proposing 
to convert such raw materials into salable products 
began operation in the South in 1906. Today it is 
using its own accumulated wealth as working capi- 
tal. Its total property values in 1908 exceed those 
of 1860 by $6,000,000,000. In the decennial period, 
1890-1900, the value of all manufactured products 
increased $1,250,000,000 and the estimated increase 
of the true values of Southern property in the past 
six years has been at the rate of $3,000,000 a day. 
On the basis of percentage of increase, the South’s 
gain within the last six years is 48 per cent., and 
that of the rest of the Union 32 per cent. In other 
words, the old patriarchal staple states in twenty 
years must become the fiercest industrial region in 
America. converting into useful articles the splen- 
did wealth of its fields and forests and mines.” 

Mr. Alderman’s statement gives some idea of 
what the South is doing. Handicapped in social 
and economic development by human slavery, then 
devastated by the Civil War, and later enduring a 
period of misrule in which the people were sub- 
merged in poverty and wrongs, no progress in an 
industrial civilization was possible. But since 1880 
the South has been emerging and has transferred 
its energies to building and growing. Large cities 
have grown larger and towns have grown into 
manufacturing cities. South Carolina is now sec- 
ond enly to Massachusetts in the number of cotton 
spindles operated, and North Carolina closely fol- 
lows her sister state. In other industries similar 
advances have been made. 

Even if the past phenomenally high percentage 
of increase in the South’s invested capital and 
number of manufacturing enterprises is not main- 
tained or increased in the next decade, it can 
hardly fall below the average for the rest of the 
Union, which means a widening and increasing 
market for its iron and cotton and coal, adding 
billions of dollars to its wealth. As the market 
for raw materials grows the South shows her 
ability to keep up with the demand. “When the 
world can use a 25,000,000-bale crop of cotton, the 
South will supply it,” is a trite and undoubtedly 
a true claim, and is illustrative of the undeveloped 
resources of the country. 

That the coal fields in the Eastern counties of 
Tennessee are the equal of any in the world is 
a fact which most of us have not known, so accus- 
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tomed are we to think of Pennsylvania as the pro- 
ducer of coal and the Southern States as the pro- 
ducers of cotton and tobacco. Outcroppings are 
to be seen on the mountain sides and a heavy blow 
will dislodge enough coal to run a furnace for days. 
The United States Steel Corporation has secured 
control of a large area of these coal fields and 
recently added additional area to their holdings. 
It is strange that these coal fields have escaped so 
long. Mines are being worked which are capable 
of supplying all the fuel the growing South can 
use. Writing of these coal mines in the Buffalo 
Fvening News, John D. Wells records the wealth 
of coal as he found it on a visit to that section. 
He writes: “Even more valuable than its timber 
is the coal in the Cumberlands. It runs in veins 
from seven to fifteen feet thick under many of the 
mountains that go to make the range. It is not 
anthracite nor is it bituminous, but a cross between 
the two that makes the best steam coal available 
and seems to be practically endless in quantity.” 
The Battle Creek seam where it is being worked 
by the Cross Creek Coal Company shows remark- 
able thickness of solid block coal. 

With the wealth of resources waiting to be de- 
veloped, with an energetic, progressive people 
striving after progress, and with a rapidly increas- 
ing population through immigration, it will indeed 
be strange if the South of tomorrow does not go 
on growing as fast as the South of today. 


—_—_—— 


Textile Chemistry. 


The course of lectures instituted this spring at 
the Association Hall, Kensington, Philadelphia, 
has proved to he so successful that a more ex- 
tended series has been arranged for this fall. Mr. 
Ira D. Shaw, who has charge of the educational 
work at this institution, has endeavored by means 
of these lectures to interest those. who are occu- 
pied in the mills during the day hours. If this 
attempt to establish in Philadelphia a local center 
for lectures in textile chemistry is successful, as 
now seems probable, it will be made a fixture. 
The course was conducted by Dr. Frederic Dan- 
forth of that city. 


—_—___ 9... 


Chicago Dye Works Enlarging. 


The Western Thread & Dye Works of Chicago 
are enlarging their plant at 21st St. and Marshall 
Boulevard and within the last few days have 
awarded contracts for machinery which will largely 
increase the capacity of the bleaching department. 
This step has been made necessary by the com- 
pany’s growing volume of business, due to some 
extent, no doubt, to saving of time and freight 
for customers, but to a larger extent to the high 
class work done by this concern. Ever since the 
starting of the industry, the Western Thread & 
Dye Works have met with signal success. They 
do cotton and mercerized dyeing and bleaching, 
also cone and tube winding. 


Indianapolis Branch. 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., of New York, 
announce the opening of a branch office in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to take care of the local requirements 
of the trade in that territory. 

This office, which is located at 30 South Penn- 
syivania St., Indianapolis, will be under the man- 
agement of Mr. Charles E. Wehr, who, for several 
years, has represented the company in that section. 


The Berry Engineering Company of Chester, Pa., 
have just issued a new catalogue describing their 
safety feed water regulator, and other steam spe- 
cialties. 


The Massachusetts Fan Co., Watertown, Mass., 
is making a large export shipment of fans to the 
Sutcliffe Ventilating & Drying Co., Manchester, 
England. This comprises six 3/4-housed steel plate 
fans in various sizes equipped with new frictionless 
ball bearings. 


Davidson ventilating fans, manufactured by the 
Massachusetts Fan Co., Watertown, Mass., are 
being installed by M. J. Whittall, Worcester, 
Mass.; French Benzol Dry Cleaning Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., and by the Glenlyon Dye Works, Sayles- 
ville, R I., to whom i f 


six special fans are being 
furnished 


ee 


Lectures on Heating and Ventilation. 


Mr. J. R. McColl, formerly associate professor 


of steam engineering at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., and now connected with the engineering 


department of the American Blower Company, 
Detroit, has been delivering a series of lectures 
before engineering classes of the technical schools 
in the Middle West. The subjects dealt with are 
the movement and heating of air for heating, ven- 
tilating and drying systems, the theory and prac- 
tice of blower design and installation, and kindred 
topics. 

The lectures are illustrated by means of stere- 
opticon views and are followed by animated dis- 
cussions on the part of the students, who invari- 
ably evince great interest in the subjects presented. 


SN 


Potato Starch. 


Thos. Leyland & Co., 60 India St., 
Mass., have recently taken the agency 
Western potato starch, and are quoting 
prices, with guarantee of purity. 


Boston, 
for pure 
attractive 


——_——__a————___— 


Three months ago the Spreckel Sugar Refining 
Co. of Philadelphia put in one of the Berry feed 
water regulators in competition of three other 
makes. 


Last week they got the order for sixteen, 
as a result of these tests. The New England 
Agency has recently placed one with the Quincy 
Cold Storage and Warehouse Co., and second 
orders have been received from a number of im- 
proved manufacturing plants. The sales force of 
this company feels much encouraged at the out- 


look. 
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BOBBIN FRAME. 801,185. Howard McDowell, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HAIRCLOTH FABRIC. 800,611. George S. 
Cox, Fitzwatertown, Pa., assignor to himself 
and Walter S. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE Attachment. Warp. 
891,217. Edgar W. Heath, Chicago, Ill. 

KNITTING MACHINES. Pattern Device for 
Warp. 801,216. Edgar W. Heath, Chicago, 
Ill. 

KNITTING MACHINE Stop Motion. Auto- 
matic. 890,038. Richard Filtz and Alfred 
Lake, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. , 

LOOM Harness-Motion Device. 889,971. Levi 
E. Salisbury, Providence, R. I. 

LOOM. Narrow-ware. 890,320. Adolph Widmer 
and Samuel Widmer, Paterson, N. J. 

LOOM for Weaving Tubular Fabrics. 890,761. 
Clare H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM for Weaving Tufted Fabrics. 891,147. 
Thomas Cooper, Kidderminster, England. 
LOOM. Haircloth. 890,612. George S. Cox, 

Fitzwatertown, Pa. 

LOOM. Kindergarten. 890,733. Jessie C. Tyn- 
dall, St. Louis, Mo. 

LOOM Thread Cutting Temple. 890,884. Edward 
S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOMS. Bobbin Stripper for Weft Replenish- 
ing. 890,865. Frederic W. Moore, Millbury, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

LOOMS. Filling Exhaustion Indicating Mechan- 
ism for. 890,749. Franklin Allen, Waltham, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

MEASURING MACHINE. Cloth. 891,075. Asa 
C. Jackson, New Market, Ia. 

ROTATABLE Spindle and Bobbin. 890,881. 
Charles A. Smith, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

SPINDLE and Twisting Device. Yarn. 890,618. 
Desire Despradelle, Boston, Mass. 

SPINNING-FRAME Roller. 890,060. Sumter D. 
Hammett, Arlington, S. C. 

STOCKING-TURNING Machine. 890,833. Wil- 
liam J. Anderson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WARP-STOP Motion Detector. 890,738. John 
P. Webber, Lewrence, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


_-—_ e—_——_——__—_—. 


Textile Trade Marks Registered. 





“Eagle Brand.” Overalls and Overall Coats. The 
L. A. Palmer Co., Inc., Abingdon, Va. 
“Marguerite.” Ladies’ and Misses’ Shirt Waists 
The Morgan-Anderson Co., Toledo, O. 
“Theodora.” Cloth Dress Goods. Theodor Salf- 
ner, New York. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


“El Dorado.” Cotton Piece Goods. Murphy, 
Grant & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

“Amsterdam.” Knit Silk and Cotton Gloves. 
Julius Kayser & Co., New York. 

“Irontex.” Hosiery. R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York. 

“Nihon.” Knitted Underwear and Hosiery. 
Chas. Simon’s Sons, New York. 

“Reyemdale.” Cotton Piece Goods. John H. 
Meyer, New York. 

“Lusitania.” Ribbons. L. & E. Stirn, New York. 

“U. S. School Girl.” Hosiery. Davis Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Dreadnaught.” Silk Piece Goods. Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., Chicago, II. 


“Merrow Widow.” Ruffles and Shirt-waist Ex- 
tenders. Grommet Mfg. Co., New York. 

“R. N. O.” A Waterproofing Dressing for 
Leather, Textiles and Other Fabrics. Water 
Resistant Co., London, England. 


“Patrine.” Hat Ribbons. German Artistic Weav- 
ing Co., New York. 


“Tortum.” Woolen and Worsted Woven Piece 
— John S. Ainley, Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, 

“Trident.” Cotton Thread and Yarn. The Spool 
Cotton Co., Newark, N. J. 

“Priestleys Varnished Board.” Worsted, Woolen 
and Silk Piece Goods and Dress Goods. 
Priestleys Limited, Bradford, England. 

“Greenfield Bleaching and Finishing.” Ribbons. 
John V. Farwell Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“Orchid.” Cotton Textile Fabrics. Coventry Co., 
Providence, R. I. 7, 
“Cattle.” Cotton Textile Fabrics. Coventry Co., 
Providence, R. I : 
“Farmers Choise.” Cotton Textile Fabris. Co- 

ventry Co., Providence, R. I. 

“Character Clothes.” Women’s, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren”s Suits and Coats. L. Jacobson’s Sons, 
New York. 

“Alsa.” Cotton, Linen, Silk, Wool, Etc., Thread. 
Dollfus-Mieg & Co., Mulhouse, Germany. 
“W.” Woolen Shirts, Coats, Etc. J. H. Rice & 

_ Friedmann, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“Samsonedge.” Ribbons and Handkerchiefs. In- 
ternational Ribbon Works, New York. 

“Elite.” Men’s and Ladies’ Gloves. Elite Glove 
Co., Gloversville, 2. 

ae Knitted Waists. John F, Quinn, Cohoes, 


“Dead Shot.” Cotton Piece Goods. 
nn & Co., New York. 

“Santa Clans.” Cotton Piece ds i 
Willis & Co., New York. ees een 

“Wayside.” Cotton Piece Goods. 
& Co., New York. 

“Old Folks.’ Cotton Piece Goods. Grinnell Wil- 
lis & Co., New York. 

“Bluebell” Lawns. Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Italian.” Knit Silk Underwear. 

& Co., New York. 


Grinnell 


Grinnell Willis 


Julius Kayser 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, on BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


Ez EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


" tee aetiNERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 


C. E. RILEY COPIPANY, {%... 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 2050 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food—not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


: New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


D2M PRODUCTS 


eliminate bleaching, tinting, softening and finishing troubles 


| 


A A I ORR EN ~ N N 


We have studied the requirements of Hosiery and underwear finish- 


ing fully and know by the results representative mills are getting with 


DH Bleaching Assistant 
DH Bleachers Blue DC Egyptian Tint 
D-H Softener DM Gumfor Hosiery D=% Woolclean 


that we can help you 


DANKER & MARSTON, BOSTON 


i SA RRR | OREN! 
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Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 


following classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisements. 
to advertisers follows this classified list. 


The Alphabetical Index 


Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given 


such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 


probability, refer them to pooper sources, 
shers. 


will please notify the publ 


Air Muistenmiug System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Asphalt Floors. 

Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Drawing Ma- 
chines. 

American Warp Drawing Machine Co. 
Rale Ties. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Baling Presses. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Bandings. 

—sSee under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Crane Brothers. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Bearing Metals. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Belting. 

Burnham, E. E., Co. 

Jandy Belting Co. 

Rhoads, J. E., & Sons. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 

Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 

Co. 


Cotton 


Co. 


Bias Machines. 
Adams, A. L. 


Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
FPosson & Lane. 
Danker & Marston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Mass, Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 





Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


lsobbiun Winders, 
Universal Winding Co. 


Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Boilers. 
—- See Steam Boilers. 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Box Strapping. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


Braids. 
— See Tapes, Braids and 


Brass Hinges. 
Root, C. J., Ca. 


Brazing. 
American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


Bridges. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Brushers. 
——See Napping Machines. 
rushes. 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 


Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro, 
Caps. 
Calder Machine Works. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros, 
Ietgh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Card Cutting. 
Vial, Pierre. 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 


Card Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Insur- 


Edgings. 


Ma 


Company. 


Casting HKepairs. 
American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Castings. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chemicals. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
| Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Frontier Supply Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 
Cloth Catting Machinery. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
| Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches, 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stewart & Sons. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Concrete Work and Construec- 
tion, 

Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Condensers. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
| Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 
| New York Silk Conditioning Works. 
| Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 
| Conveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 


(Arthur Birch, 





} 
| 
| 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 


| ——See Paper Tubes. 

| Copper Print Rollers, 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 

Coppersmiths. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

| Copper Work for Dyers. 

| Kutterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

| Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

| Cork Inserts. 

| National Brake & Clutch Co. 

| Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Cost and Accounting Systems. 
| Wright, R. A. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co, 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Aitemus, Jacob K, 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Brockway & Meckenstrum. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 


Co. 
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Howard & Bullough American Mach. | 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Burekhardt & Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 

Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 


Counting Machines. 
Root, C. J., & Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutting Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Puwer Specialty Co. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 


Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 


Dobby Chain. 
Nuttall, George. 
Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 


' 


| 


} 


| 
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Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. b 

Schwartz, 

Suurtevant, 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. 

Dusters. 

-——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dust Collectors, 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B, F., Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 


ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Davidson, J. F. 

Davis & Quick. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Giobe Dye Works Co. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Teerless Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Alien, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, James, Machine 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 


Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Dye Hoase Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
-~—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Badische Co. 
Berlin Aniline 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co. 


Works. 
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Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 
Chemische Aniline Works. 
Danker & Marston. 

Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
fykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 


Dynamos. 

—-See Electric Lighting. 
Kdgings. 

——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co, 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Engineer (Consult- 

ing. 
Puffer, William L. 
Electrical Heating Devices, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Electrical Supplies. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Driven Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Lighting. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors. 
——See Motors (Electric). 
Elevators. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embossing Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randal! Co. 
Enugine Repairs. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Expansion Joints. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Factories (For Sale and 
Lease). 
Moore, J. Clifford, & Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
— See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Rerry Engineering Co. 


To 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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For Summer Ventilation 


Use a Sturtevant Electric Fan. 


Built in full line of sizes from 18" to 120" with capacities 
of 2,000 to 175,000 cubic feet per minute. Motors en- 
tirely enclosed. Also built as pulley fans in same sizes. 
Immediate shipment can be made from works or branch 


houses. Send for Bulletins Nos. 146 and 149. 


B. F.SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParK, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara- 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 
Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel Economizers, 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Steam Turbines, etc. 624 
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Felt Hardeners. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co, 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 


Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Suns Co. 

Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 
Fiuted Rolls, 
Hood, R. H. 


Leigh, Evan A. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Riley, C. E., Company, 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Hepkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Fly Wheels. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Friction Clutches. ° 


—-See Clutches. 


Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank, 


Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 

Fuel Economizers. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Falling Mills for 

Goods. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 


Woolen 


Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 

Murphy Iron Works. 

Garnetts. 

Leigh, Evan A. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Olney & Warrin. 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 

Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 

Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Gears. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 





Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C, G., Corp. 
Greases. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Heating. 
—-See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Heddles. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 


Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Hosiery Labels. 

Kaumagraph Company. 
Hamidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

Parks, G. M., Co. 


Iiydraulic Rams. . 
Power Specialty Co, 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Lroadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Illuminating Engineer. 

Puffer, William L. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. | 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 


Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 
| 


| Ironing Machines for 
Goods. 

Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. 

Jacquards. 

| Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 

| Knit Goods, Edgings, 

| mings, Etc. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Knit 


Knit 


Trim- 


Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines Crochet, Etc. 
Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

| Robinhold Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
| Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Flentje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Dubied, Edouard, & Co, 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
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Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Pexton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Kuitting Needles and Supplies, 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co, 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Iixcelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Loom Pickers. 

Barlow, John W., Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Loopers. 

Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Lubricants. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 

Lubricators. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Machine Designers. 
Adams, A. L. 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Machine Tools. 

Am. Tool Works Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, James. 

Machinists. 

Adams, A. L. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co. 


Mails. 
Walder, J. 


Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 

Adams, A. L. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

ee A 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zloth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 


KIP-ARMSTRONG FF 
| COMPANY | 
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New INVENTIONS in | 


Mechanical Textile Devices if 
Ret tee tah lle Soiree. BS 
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Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
buffalo Forge Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co, 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Gilbreth, Frank B. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 

Murphy Iron Works. 


Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W. 

Eutterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co, 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Mill Architects. 
—See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Burnham, E. E., & Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Pratt, R. C. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Motors (Electric). 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Kyle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-Fluid Oils. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co. 





Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Oil Stencil and Press 
Paper. 
A. J. 


Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 


ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. 


Bradley, 


Paper. 


Merwin Paper Co. 

Richardson Bros. 
Paper Boards. 

Merwin Paper Co. 


| Patent Solicitors. 


Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 
Industrial Law League Inc. 
Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 


Vower Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 





Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Evans, G. Frank. 


Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Olney & Warrin. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cot- 
ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charlies. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers 
Dealers). 
Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Pulley Covering. 
Olson, Chas. E. A. 


and 


Board 
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l'alleys. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Pamps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Pamp Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Nuttall, George. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Walder, J. 


Manufac- 


Reducing Valves. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


| Regulators (Pressure). 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 


| Roofing. 


Parrett Mfg. Co. 
Stendard Paint Co. 


Roller Leather. 


Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Roll Coverers. 
Burnham, E. E., & Co. 


Rolls (Rubber Covered). 
American Wringer Co. 


| Rope. 


American Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Kuberoid Roofing. 


Standard Paint Co. 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


| Schools. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


International Correspondence Schools. 
Lowell Textile Schocl. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 


classified 
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The One Dependable 


Roofing 


for all buildings devoted to textile manufac- 


ture. Meets every requirement. 
ble roofing known, 


Standard 
for 16 years 


Fire Resisting and Acid Proof 


Most dura- 


‘ The Roofing 
with a 
Record,”’ 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, 
Cotton and Burlaps, 


Mill Supplies, Egyptian 


Representing the 


Baserick 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 


latest 
chines. 


improvements 
We should be pleased to com- 


in Textile Ma- 


Richard 


municate 


with 


parties contemplating 


any additions or changes in mill equip- 


Resists great heat; not affected by 


climatic changes. Will 


crack, rot or corrode. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 
100 William St., New York. 


Philadelphia New Orleans 


Chicago St.Louis Boston 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


Shearing Machinery. 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Shoddies. 

——See Wool Shoddies. 
Shattles. 

—-See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 


Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch, Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


not 


melt, 


Singeing Machines. 

Arlington Mch, Wks. 
prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums, 
American Diamalt Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Skylights. 

Drouve, G., Co. 
Van Noorden, E., 
Slashers. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 
“aston-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, - 





ments and to send circulars describing 
at length our machines and supplies. 


Zo. 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
THE ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough American 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Spools. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch, Wks, 
prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Heating. 
American Blower Co. 
Mass, Fan Co. 


Stenm Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Steam Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Steam Specialties. 
Berry Engineering Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks and Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Ames H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 


Works 305-315 St. Marks Avenue, 
N. Y. Office 495 Broome Street. 


Telephones. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 

Draper Co. 


Textile-Engineer. 
Buhimann, A. W. 


Textile Schools. 
——See Schools. 

Thin Place Preventer. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 

Thread Guide (Adjustable). 
Palmer, Il. E., Co. 

Tiering Machines, 
Economy Engineering Co. 

Top Cutting Machines. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Trucks, 

Balley, Frank. 

Tarbines. 

——See Water Wheels. 

Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Twisting Machinery. 
Brockway & Meckenstrum. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 

| Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

| Valves. 

| Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Jolly, J. & W. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Variable Speed Transmission. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Molistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 














Drouve, G., Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Parks, G. M., Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

fargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Warp Compressors. 

Worcester Warp Compressing 
chine Co. 

Warpers. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 
Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Warp Stop Motions. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 

Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Ma- 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 

Nanz, T., Clock Co. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 


| Water Chemists. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


DAVIS & QUICK 


Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


COTTON AND SILK PIECE COODS 


Very Light Weight Cotton and Cotton and Silk Goods a Specialty. 
Special Attention Given to Contract Work for Out of Town Mills. 
Special Prices for Summer Work. 
A Card Will Bring Our Representative. 


Brooklyn, 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 








New York. 
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D. 

‘f Skinner 
D. 
P. 


Mork 
Olmsted 
Gilbert 
Woods 
Carruth 
Ayers 


TOnm IIT > 


A 
F 
H 


wn 
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93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


Specialists in 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


ar 


‘4 Willien 
° a. Sosman 
. H. Jumper 

; Me Sevia 
G. H. Fitch 
. G. Bailey 
. E Gallagher 
-w 
.L. 


2° 


. Gillett 
Dean_ 


>mame 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Northern Water Softener Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Softeners. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Northern Water Softener Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Towers. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tippett & Wood. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Woodward Governor Co. 

Water Wheel Harness. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Water Wheels. 
Jolly, J. & W. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 

Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 

Worsted). 
Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 

Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co, 

Wood Palleys. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Seginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Wool. 

Schofield, Edwin F. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool Cleaning Compound, 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Wool Oil Compound. 
Burckhardt & Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Bireh, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Hood, R. H. 

Hunter, Jas., 

Jefferson, Ed., 

Kenyon, D. R., 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lombard Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whittle, James H., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Worcester Warp Compressing 
chine Co. 

Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

McKerrow, H. G., Co., 

Wool Shoddies. 

Collings, Taylor & Co. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 

Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery 

Riiey, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Wringers (Power). 

American Wringer Co. 


YARN, THREADS," ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Coiton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Viax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Duncan & Youngs. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Tierney, F. A. 
Gfiassed Yarna. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfe. Co 


Machine Co. 
& Bro. 
& Son. 


Ma- 


Ltd. 


Co. 
Co. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Srernberg, Fred, & Co. 
Glazed Yarns. 

Pallou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimier’s, Wm. H., 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Harness Twine. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Hosiery and Knitting 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Cannon Mills. 

Chapin, George W. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. C 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Jenckes Spinning Co 

Mitchell, James E., & Co 
Monument Mills. 

Sternberg, Fred, & C 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lurimer, E. D., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & C 
Mohair Yarns. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 

Noils, Etc. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Silk Noils. 

Tierney, F. A. 
SUk Yarns. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Cheney Bros. 

Fiddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
E)ldy & Street. 

Hyde, EB. 8S. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter. 
Stephenson & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 
Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter. 
Stephenson & Co. 
Pocasset Worsted C 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Swoyer, J. D. 


& Sons Co 


Silk 


& Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this lst. 
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Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


(Fully covered by patents in the United States and Foreign Countries) 


Both Fan and Spray Types of Humidifiers 


New Plants Installed Complete 


AND 


Old Plants Overhauled and Revamped. 


All parts of each type that come into contact with water 
are drawn from sheet copper, and our improved construc- 
tion permits of instant access to the interior for cleaning 
purposes, without taking down, or breaking a pipe con- 
nection. 

Efficient, Durable, Air Cleansing and Sanitary. 


The Only Automatic Regulator on the Market 


A Wet and Dry Bulb Instrument, 


No Rags and Wickings to Change and Keep Wet! 


We apply these Regulators to old plants of any make of 
humidifier, as well as to new equipments of ourown make. 


Both Humidifying and Heating Systems Controlled to any 
Desired Standard and Each Room Separately. 


ADDRESS 


Stuart W. Cramer 


Court House Square, Candler Building, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. 








Alphabetical Index-to Advertisements. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Almond, T. R., Mfg. Co. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Blower Co. 
American Diamalt Co. 
American Ferrofix Brazing 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Moistening 
American Pulley Co., 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Appliances ( 
American Textile 
chinery Co. 
Am, Tool & Machine Co. 
American Tool Works Co. 
American Wringer Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Arlington Machine y 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atteaux, F. 


Co. 


3adische Company 

3adger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Badger Fire Extinguisher 

Bailey, Frank 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Bamford & Smith 

3arlow, John W.., 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Beacon Narrow Fabric 

Beattie Machine Works 

Berlin Aniline Works 

Berry, A. Hun 

Berry Engineering 

Birch, Arthur 

Birch Brothers 

Birdsboro Steel 
chine Co. 

Bischoff, C., & 

Blaisdell, Jr., 

sodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 


’ 
oO. 


Specialty Ma- 


Foundry & Mz \ 


Boss Knitting Machine Works .. 


Bosson & Lane 
Boyer, B. F., 

Bradley, A J. 

Breedon’s Son, 

Brinton, H., & 

Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Brockway & Meckenstrum 
Brophy’s Sons, T. 
Brown, W. H., Co. 
Buckley’s, Benj., Son 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Bull, William C. 
Burckhardt & C 
Burnham, E. E., ‘ 
3utterworth, H. W., 


Calder Machine Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Campion, Richard 
Cannon Mills 
Carbolineum 
Co. 
Casse lia Color Co. 
Att Ge GO / wewneceeencseedsness 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Inside 
Company 


Wood Preservi 


Back 

Chaffee Bros.’ 

Chapin, Geo. 

Charles, William B. 

Chemische Aniline 

Cheney Bros. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 

Claes & Flentje 

Clayton & Bentley 

Cling Surface Mfg. 

Cohoes Dyeing Co. 

Consolidated H. 8. ne 

Continental Latch Needle Co. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, 7m., 

Corn Products 

Cramer, Stuart 

Crane Brothers 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Crescent Machine 

Cresson, Geo. V., . 

Crocker-Wheeler_ Co. 

Crompton & Knowles 
Works 

Crosby & 


Works 


Gregory 


& Sons C 


oO. 


oe ae 


ng 


a7 


Cc over 


| Hood, 


| Howe Mill 
| Howson & 
Huettig. 





Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve 
EEE, SU, snccqutiescoesescevevicts 214 

Cross Creek Coal Co. 24-25 

Curtis & Marble Machine 

Cypress Lumber Co. 


Danker & Marston 
Davidson, J. F. 

Davis & Quick 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Dixie Broom Co. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 
Draper Company 

Driver, Sam 

Drouve, The G., 

Dubied, Edouard, 
Duncan & Yourgs 


Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Economy Engineering C 

Eddy & Street 

Elliott & Hall 

Entwistle, T. C., 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. 

Evans Friction Cone Co. 

BE ae lsior Knitting Machine Mfg. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 


Farbenfabriken 
Fairbairn - 

bour, Ltd. 
Fales, L. F. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Felton, 8. A., & Son 
Ferguson, John W. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Foster Machine 

Outside 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. 
Frontier Supply Co. 


of Elberfeld Co. 2 
Lawson-Combe-Bar- 


Back 
Co. 


Gandy Belting Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
General Electric <n 
Gerry, W. Geo., 
Gessner, David 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Ginsberg, A., & Son 


| Globe Dye Works Co. 


Gormley, Robert W., 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


Haedrich, E. M. 
Hall, Amos H., 
pean, <, A... & Ce. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 
Harding & Fancourt 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hart, Chas. 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

tion & Insurance Co. 
Heathcote, John, & Son 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Hepworth, John W., 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Hoffman, Dewitt & McDonough 2 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Home Insurance Co. 
Rm, EH. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Howard & Bullough Am. 

chine Co. 
Crayon 
Howson 
Hugo 
Hungerford & Terry .. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine 
Hyde, Edward 8. 


Son & 


Inspec- 


India Alkali Works 

Industrial Law League 

International Correspondence 
I Fs beds vicscua sche see . 203 

Ives, L. T., Co. 255 

Jamaica Dyewood & 
Co. 

Jefferson, 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. ' 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Jchnson, Chas. A. 

Jolly, J. & W. 

Jones, Lewis 


Kalle & Co 
Kaumagraph 
Kenyon, D. R 
Keystone Latch Needle 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Company 
Kitson Machine Shop 
Klauder-Weldon Dyein 
chine Co., 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. C 


Company 
-, & Son 


Lamb Knitting Machine 
Lamb, |. K., Textile 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
zigh, Evan Arthur 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Outside Back Cover 

Lever Oswald Co. 
Leyland, Thomas, 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Little, Arthur D. 
Lombard Machine 

5 Outside Back Cover 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., Sons Co. Z 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Lowell Textile School 


Co. 


Mach. 


Mason Brush Works 
Mason Machine Works 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine 
Needle Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., 
McCook, Walter 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Minnich Machine 
Mitchell, Jas. E.., 
Montgomery, J. R., 
Monument Mills 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Moore, J. ¢ ‘lifford 
Murphey, E. W., 
Murphy Iron Works 


Machine Co. 


Janz, T., Clock Co. 

Yational Automatic Knitter 

vational Brake & Clutch Co. 
~w Bedford Textile School 
~w England Butt Co. 
‘w Process Raw Hide ; 
Ww York Silk Conditioning 
Works ; : 
w York & New 
eant Co. 

Nicetown Mfg. 

Northern Water Softener Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Nuttall, George 

Nye & Tredick Company 


Jersey Lubri- i 


Olney & Warrin 
Olsen, Chas. E. 
Orswell Mills 


Needle Co 

Palmer, I. E., Co. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing 


Page 
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Paxton & O'Neill cccccccccccee 249) Schwartz, L. H. A. & Co. 3} Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Payne, Geo. W. a Scott & Williams 8| Tierney, Frank <A. 
Pearson, J. T. ‘ .. 22] Sellers, Wm., & Co. é Tippett & Wood 
Peerless C¢ ympany, seseeeeeee 225| Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 50| Tolhurst Machine Works 
Pettes & Randall Co, a ...... 244] Shultz Belting Co. .. 31| Tompkins Bros., Co. 
Philadelphia Drying oe . Co... 26] Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. ‘ Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Met y. a Smith, Drum & Co. 235 | 
Philadelphia Textile Scho sane }| Smith, S. Morgan Co. 254 | Union Special Machine Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. . ..... 212| Smith & Furbush Machine Co... 256} Universal Winding Co. ¢ 
Pocasset Worsted Co. ........ . 20 | Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. ... 226| Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 2: 
Power Specialty Co. ioe Spence & Rideout 
eee. Meee, GE. «nudcesriccos 9| Stafford Co., The 4| Vacuum Dyeing Machine 
Providence Machir ‘o. . 86) Stafford & Holt 244 Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Puffer, W. hin Delia oda Standard Fiber Co. | Van Noorden, E., 

Standard Machine Co. 247 | Vera Chemical 
—— Pull y Co . | Standard Paint Co. ....--- 1% | Vial, Pierre 
Rho ion 5 Le age he , | Stearns, A. T., Lumber : a 
Ri “ht . ‘ore eons “| Stein, Hirsh & Co. 226 Walder, d- 
Ri ee D id] Stephenson & Co. 22 Walther, Otto 
ait nter, | ee a omer <n ~ | Stephenson Mfg. Co. 4| Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
tiley, C. E., Company : Sternberg, Fred., & Co. ... Outside Back 
tisdon-Alcott Purbine ™ < <= 2 Stewart & Sons ... 54| Wardwell Needle Co. 
Robinhold Machine Co. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Walters, D. F. 
Roesske r«& : ne ; : Co. . 19% | Weimar Bros. ‘ 
. Co. . i ane = Stubbs, Joseph 30 | Western Thread & Dye Works... 
Root, C. J.; oe ne coco = | Scartevant, B. F., Co. | Westinghouse Electric & : 
Rowland, Samuel .... sorccceve & Sullivan Machinery Co. ¢ Co. 
Ruth Machine Co. ... ssseeee 249] Swover, J. D. ... 220 | Whitin Machine Works 
Ryle, William, & Co. .. 223 | Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 232 | Whittle, James H., Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops.. {& Whiton, D. E., Machine 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. . oe sed 9 | Taunton-New 3edford Copper | Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
Salem Elevator Works ... ) Co. 252 | Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. .. 217 | Taylor, Jas. ... 242) Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons -eseee 29-49] Tebbetts, E. L., f chine Co. 2 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. .......... 223}| Textile Finishing Machinery Co. | Wilson & Co., Barnsley 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 2 Inside Front | Woodward Governor Co. .. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 2 Textile Machinery Co. 52 | Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 2 Textile Machine Works E Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. ...... 3| Textile Machinery & Tool Co. .. 5 | Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
Schofield, William, Co. 9‘ Thayer, Edward M., & Co. ...... 22) Wright, Robt. A. sai 











oworkby the Sun__ 


Se theworkdone. Wan Noorden Skylights 


ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 
Applicable wherever overhead light is desired 
Send for Catalogue 


Eke FE. Van Noorden Company 
944 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


David Richter, Inc, Chemnitz, Saxony 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Hugo Huettig, 581 Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole American Representative 
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PATENTS CROSBY & CRECORY, 


NATHAN HEARD Louis C, SmitH 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defen 
ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involving 
knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 
liminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 








Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON. 


Solicitors | 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


General Accounting. 


Cost and Accounting Systems 
Periodical or Casual Audits; 


Consultations and 


WRITE to us for preliminary opinions on all legal matters. 


No charge unless retained. 
CANADIAN 


PATENTS Associates throughout Continental Europe, Great Britain, the 


$25.00 Colonies, South America and Canada enable us to investigate and 
~ poodle eae sae ie 
Ve pay all expenses /]’ prosecute foreign interests with dispatch. 
except govern- Our pamphlet for the asking. 


ment fees e 7 roadwa 
The Industrial Law League, Inc., ‘sew Vouk? 


dé 3 The profession of applying expert engi- 
neering knowledge, skill and experience 
to difficult conditions, 


WILLIAM L. PUFFER 
ELECTRICAL EQUITABLE BUILDING 
EXPERT AND ENGINEER BOSTON 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and | 
General Zontractor. Cloth 


Manufacturers! 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. References made to some of 


the largest mill owners in the 


o 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour Reading and 


Fiax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. Card Cutting 
TEXTILE WORLD RECORD deott Teele 


BIN DBR S&S Pierre Vial 


Roubaix, France 
Durable and convenient, holding six copies, most rapidly and 


supplied at 75 cents each. Express prepaid. Sener 


LORD & NAGLE CO, 144 Congress St., Boston ee 
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rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 






Advertising Manager for nationally advertised 
article seeks similar position in textile field. 
Twelve years’ practical textile experience. De- 
signer of trade getting advertising literature. Can 
plan campaign, organize and manage advertising 
department and aid selling force. Best reference. 
Address “Advertising,” care Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 
































Knitting Machinery for Sale. One Crane, two 
cylinder, 23-24 in. diameter, 30 gauge, five feeds, 
Al condition, also one two-cylinder, Campbell & 
Clute table with one cylinder, 40 gauge, 4 feeds, 
24 in. diameter. One dressing or drying frame for 
stretching cloth, wood with brass points cast in 
metal, 17 yds. long, 40 to 80 in. in width will be 
sold very cheap to quick buyer. Address Geo. H. 
Holmes, Box 186, Gloversville, N. Y. 


For Sale—Cotton Mill with or without 


machinery and village in Southern New England. 
8600 spindles with water privilege of 270 horse 
power and 16 houses, store and boarding-house. 
Good steamboat and railroad connections to New 
York, abundance of good help. Address ‘‘Yarns or 
Cloth,’’ care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 




































































































Agency of 
Circular Knitting Machines 
Wanted 


by important German firm who has 
many travellers visiting all Euro- 
pean countries. Give full particu- 
lars to “T. M. 82,” care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale Cotton and Silk Mills 
FullyEquipped with Machinery 


in desirable and healthy location on railroad, with ample 

















water power developed and auxiliary steam power; total 
floor space about 70,000 sq. ft., also 34 double houses, 
store and 109 acres land at Ilchester, Baltimore County, 
near Baltimore, Md. Cotton mill equipped for Towels 


and Towelings, 7,000 spindles, 228 looms, a number of 








looms equipped with dobbies and jacquards; part of 
looms Whitin, part Crompton and Knowles. Silk mill 
equipped with 162 looms, about 85% C. & K. with dob- 
bies; Atwood-Morrison warping and winding. Apply to 





Receivers, Thistle Mills Co., 511 Calvert Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 








Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a sine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD REcorRD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in- 
clude side head and address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the 

The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 








Dress Goods Mill Investment. 


| WANTED: Additional capital of from $25,000 to 





$50,000, with or without practical man in a Dress Goods 
Mill in Rhode Island. Fine Equipment Complete, most 
favorable location, and Demand for Goods. Address 
G. E. C., care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


-MEN WANTED. 


Wool Weavers Wanted. Address Columbiaville 
Woolen Mills, Columbiaville, Mich. 











Wanted a Party to Take Charge of 
Finishing Room 


in plant manufacturing ladies’, childern’s, misses’ and 
full line of sweaters—one that understands cutting and 
making up sweaters to fit—and can take charge of hands 
in finishing room. Address “C. K. N.,” care Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted Experienced and Practical 
Hosiery Knitter 


to take full charge of Knitters, Ribbers, Topping 
and Looping on piece work. Capacity at present 
40 doz. fine hosiery per day. Will increase as fast 
as practicable. Good chance for a first class man. 
Will guarantee a fixed wage to start. Address, 


| “C.M.T.,’’ care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





STARCHER AND FINISHER 


We want a man conversant with clay filled bag 
work. Steady work. Good wages. Refer- 
ences required. Apply Bleachery, Box 773, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Hosiery Finisher Wanted. 


Wanted, a foreman to take charge of the Finishing 
Department of a mill making about 2500 dozen Half 
Hose, Ribbed Hose and Ladies’ Hose per day. None 
but a first class man with reliable references need 
apply. State wages wanted. 

RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Of ats Ty 1 30 eS aCe) 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





German [lanufacturer of Special Sewing [Machines 


very well introduced, first class factory equipment, 
Desires to Import American Special 
Machines for Underwear Trade 


or to manufacture American machine protected 


by German letters patent. 


Address “Special Sewing Machine,” care Gustay Ferd, Schacht & Co., Leipzig, Germany 


Factory For Sale or To Let | 


Good condition. Equipped with boilers, engines, shaft- 
ing and belting. Exceptional location, near New York 
and Boston, on Boston and Maine Railroad, About 
75,000 square feet floor space. Private siding. Adapted 
for textile industry. Attractive proposition. Address 
O. A. S., Room 1314, 11 Pine St., New York City. 


Harding @ Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 


Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) | 


Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 
235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Makes stencils in hall a minute, 
reduced cost of 1-10 cent each. 


In universal use Also 
by thousands of 
manufacturers and manufacturers 
shippers. of Oil Stencil 
Board. Write 


for prices 


W cue lor catalogue and price list. 


my A. J. BRADLEY and samples. 


Gewese bales Ageas 


Trouble in the Card Room? 


HAVE had a great deal of experience ‘in 
straightening out troubles in wool card rooms. 
~ I believe I have worked in more wool card rooms 
than any other man in this country, and it has given 
me an unusual opportunity for noting all sorts of 
difficulties and the best way of overcoming them. 
Sometimes an outsider will quickly detect a point 
which the man always on the spot may overlook. 
Sometimes it is not necessary to visit the mills, as I 
can tell what the trouble is by correspondence. My 
charges are very reasonable and manufacturers and 
overseers may address me in confidence, as I am not 
looking for a permanent position as carder. 


Clothing Cards a Specialty 


SAM DRIVER, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR TO LEASE 


SILK, WOOLEN AND OTHER TEXTILE MANU- 
FACTURING PROPERTIES 


with or without machinery in all ne 
of the United States or Canada . 


ds CLIFFORD MOORE & COMPANY, FACTORY BROKERS, 


273-77 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


| The Jamaica Dyewood and Chemical Co. 


“RIO DE ORO” Brand Logwood Extract 


Headquarters for Logwood—Crystals, Hermatine Paste 
Fustic Crystals, Fustic Paste, Quebracho, Sumac 


No. 50 Church Street - © - 
Hudson 


New York 


Terminal Building 


Textile Books 


ALL THE GOOD ONES 


Send for Catalog 


eo & Nagle Company 


Textile Publishers BOSTON, MASS. 


Promotion for 
saa a cou 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 


larger salaries. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































be furnished without charge 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of a Ribbed Underwear Mill, as- 
sistant superintendent or overseer of finishing in 
a large mill Worked on men’s, ladies’, children’s 
underwear and government and merino knit under- 


wear. Familiar with all makes of machinery. 38 
years of age, married. Good reference. 4677, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of an Underwear Mill or over- 
seer of finishing in a large plant. Worked on 


ladies’ underwear and novelty. Familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery and expert on Mer- 
row machines. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
45 years of age, married. 4674, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of a 
woolen or knitting mill. Has manufactured 
woolen goods, blankets, flannels, shirtings, hosiery 
and yarns. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms, D. & F. carding and spinning machinery 
and Branson knitters. Will not go to Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont or Canada. 32 years of age, 
married. Good reference. 4686, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Cotton Mill or overseer of 
carding in a large mill. Worked on yarns of all 
kinds, combed and carded. Understands all makes 


of machinery. 29 years of age, married. Good ref- 
erence. 4675, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Agent or Superintendent of a woolen or worsted 
mill. Worked on all classes of worsted and 
woolen goods; can furnish first class reference. 50 
ars of ige, widower. 4681, Textile World 


Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent in a cotton mill or po- 
sition as overseer of carding or spinning. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, wool mixes, ging- 
hams, tickings, denims, linings, etc. Familiar with 
all makes of cotton machinery. Has had a number 
of years experience in different departments in 
mills, machine shops, engineering, weaving, card- 
ing and spinning. Good reference. Will go any 
place for a good position. 4609, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Worked on 
drills, ducks, sateens, lenos, American, Sea Island 
and Egyptian cottons. Familiar with all makes of 
American and English machinery. 40 years of age, 
married. Good reference. 4597, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill. 
Worked on all classes of cotton goods, white and 
colored, plain and fancy. Familiar with all makes 
of cotton machinery used in the above goods. Pre- 
fers New England or New York State. 45 years of 
age, married. Good reference. 4603, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man, 40 years of age, American, 
married. Familiar with fancy, colored and plain 
goods of all kinds. Familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Has been overseer for a number 
ef years in first class mill. Could take a position 
at short notice. Good reference. 3814, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Agent of Cotton Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of cotton and wor- 
sted goods, and is familiar with Draper, Crompton 
& Knowles, Lowell, Whitin, Mason, Kilbourn and 
Lincoln looms. Good references. 3669, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old, American. First-class 
references. 1657, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
particulars are on file at this office. Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston, or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. He would be pleased to hear from any of his 
friends who may be interested. Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











SUPERINTENDENTS AND DESIGNERS. 


Superintendent or Designer in a Woolen Mill. 
Worked on all classes of worsted goods. Familiar 
with all makes of machinery. Good reference. 50 
years of age, married. 4673, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 31 years of age, Scotch- 
American. Is familiar with woolens, worsteds, thi- 
bets, cotton warps, dress goods, broad cloth, cotton 
worsteds, tourist cloth. All kinds of woolen ma- 
chines. Will not go West. Good references. 3944, 
Textile World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 38 years of age; married; worked on 
men’s wear fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds, over- 
coatings and dress goods. Good references. 3056, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent, Designer or boss weaver. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married. 
Has worked on woolen and worsted. Would take 
a position anywhere. First class reference. 3926, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent and designer, or assistant super- 
intendent. Age 34; married. Worked on cloths 
ranging from all cotton to all wool and worsteds, 
such as cotton worsteds, jeans, army cloths, ker- 
seys, etc. Excellent references. 3148, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent or Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Familiar with all kinds of 
woolen machinery. Four workers in the family. 
3977 Textile World Record. 

Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent and 
Designer, or overseer of weaving and finishing. 
Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, Amer- 
ican. Is experienced on ginghams, madras, shirt- 
ings, linings, lawns, silks and ducks. Is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3616, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent and Assistant Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 38681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent, or Assistant Designer 
in a large woolen mill, or Assistant Superinten- 
dent and Designer in a medium sized woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, Ameri- 
can, single. Worked on tourists’ coatings, shirt- 
ings, dress goods, broadcloths, kerseys, etc. Good 
references. 4034, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Assistant Superintendent or assistant designer in 
a worsted or woolen mill. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on fine worsted and woolens, worsted and 
wool overcoatings, low grade worsted and woolens, 
men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
American and English machinery. Good reference. 
3839, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen or 
worsted mill. Worked on all kinds of men’s and 
women’s wear, worsted, wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes and piece dyes. Familiar with all kinds of 
woolen machinery. 43 years of age, married. Good 
eens 4610, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass, 

Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 30 years of age, single, 
Scotch. Has worked on all kinds of men’s wear, 
wool and ‘worsted, plain and fancy, also dress 
goods. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. Will 
go any place for a good position. First class ref- 
erences. 3749, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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KNITTERS, 


Overseer of Knitting. Worked on all fleece 
work, eiderdowns, merino nets, cottonets, jerseys, 
buffalo cloths and astrachans. Familiar with 
Tompkins, Campbell & Clute, Gormley and Crane 
machines. Does not understand ribbed or latch 
needle machines. Will not go South or Canada. 
Good reference. 30 years of age, married. 4671, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Knitter or second-hand in an underwear 
mill. Familiar with silk, worsted, cotton and 
mixed yarn of all kinds. Will not go West, South 
or to Canada. 32 years of age; American; mar- 
ried. 1819, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or hosiery machine fixer or 
foreman in the finishing department. Position 
wanted by a man 25 years of age, single. Has 
worked on fine cotton and mercerized hosiery. 
Would prefer a position on Jenckes Invincible ma- 
chines, but has a good knowledge of Scott & Wil- 
liams, Wildman, Geo. D. Mayo, Acme and Brinton 
footers. 4541, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or boss knitter. 30 years of age, 
married. Worked on men’s plain and plaited fancy 
hose, ladies’ plain and lace and misses’ ribbed hos- 
iery. Familiar with the Geo. D. Mayo, Acme, Pax- 
ton & O'Neil, Standard footers; McMichael and 
Wildman, Brinton ribbers and different makes of 
welters and loopers. Good reference. 4549, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent, or Overseer of Knitting in a 
Hosiery Mill. Position wanted by a man 33 years 
of age, single, has worked on ladies’, men's and 
misses’ wool, worsted and cotton seamless hosiery 
on Wildman, Scott & Williams, Ruth and Brinton 
ribbers, Hepworth and Beatley loopers, Acme and 
Geor. D. Mayo automatic foot machine. Good rec- 
ommendations. 3698, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
39 years of age, married. Worked on double and 
single plush, plain single thread wool; worked on 
spring needi‘e, also run wool and cotton on latch 
needle machines, Thompkins spring, Snyder, Fisher, 
McMichael & Wildman, Stafford, Holt latch needle, 
Payne, Tompkins winders. Good reference. 4073, 
Textile Worid Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, single. Worked on ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed goods, shaped and plain. Fa- 
miliar with. Tiffany & Cooper cuff machines, Camp- 
bell & Clute machines, Scott & Williams, Smith & 
Fisher latch needle knitting machines. will 
accept a position in New York state only. Good 
references. 3964 Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or Overseer of Knitting. First- 
class man with a quarter of a century experience 
in some of the largest and best mills in the coun- 
try. Has always succeeded in reducing waste and 
increasing quality and quantity of production. 
Familiar with spring needle circular machines on 
eiderdowns, stockinets, jerseys, fleeces and astra- 
chans. Has several improvements on knitting ma- 
chines. Age, 38 years, and married. Good refer- 
ence. 4087, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
29 years of age, married. Worked on fleece lined, 
balbriggans, mercerized cotton, fancy worsted, 
wool merino nets, heavy and ene weight ribbed 
work. Familiar with Campbell Clute, Tompkins 
Bros., Bromley & Crane, latch needle, Scott & Wil- 
liams, Nye & Tredick, Fisher, and Wildman ma- 
chines. Good references. 3881, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Latch Needle Knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 27 years of age, single. Has 
worked on almost all grades of stitchers of ladies’ 
and gents’ cotton and worsted underwear. Familiar 
with Scott & Williams, Wildman, Snyder, Nye & 
Tredick, Stafford & Holt and Fisher machines. Can 
take a position at short notice. Good references. 
3873, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Knitting. A man with 27 
years’ experience running knitting factories on 
sweaters, cardigan and ladies’ golf jackets, also 
gloves and mittens. [/nderstands all makes of 
knitting and finishing machinery used in manufac- 
turing these goods. 45 years of age. Good refer- 
ence. 4521, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 








SPINNERS. 
_ Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing, or second in large mill. Worked on yarns 
from 10s to 70s. Whitin, Fales & Jencks and 
Mason machines. Good reference. 34 years of age, 


married, 4672, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing. Worked on sheetings, ducks, crash, ete. Fa- 
miliar with all makes of ring spinning machinery. 
Good reference. 50 years of age, married. 4688, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning Cotton Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 30 years of age, single; has had a 
number of years’ experience in different depart- 
ments, a graduate of a well known textile school, 
understands different makes of machinery, good 
reference as to character and ability. 4047 Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning or second hand. 30 
years of age, widower. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods and yarns from 7/8 to 6 run. Fa- 
miliar with D. & F. machines. Will not go South. 
Good reference. 4586, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Boss Spinner in a woolen mill. 382 years of agej 
American; familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett and English mules and twisters. First- 
class references. 276, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by married man, 28 years of age; worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods on J. & 
B. mules. Good reference. Will not go West, South 
or Canada. 4083, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting in a small mill or second 
hand in a large mill. 22 years of age, single. 
Worked on balbriggans, single and double, and 
fleece lined. Familiar with Tompkins, Campbell & 
Clute and Payne winders. Could take a position at 
short notice. Good reference. 4539, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning in a small mill, or 
Fixer in a large mill. Single, 38 years of age. 
Has worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy mixes. Familiar with J. & B. and D. & F. 
operators and mules. Could take a position at 
once. Good reference. 4092, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Spinning in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a married man, 40 years of age. Iy 
familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bas- 
sett mules and operators and Wright’s framee, 
Good reference. 4086, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 47 years of age, married Has 
worked on fancy cassimeres, dress goods, flannels, 
satinets, kerseys, broadcloths, blankets, ete. Fa- 
miliar with D. & F., J. & B., Paul and Bancroft 
mules. Will not go West, South, Canada, Pennsyl- 
vania or New Jersey. Good references. 3994 Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning, twisting and spool- 
ing. Position wanted by a married man, 45 years 
of age, American. Worked on all classes of goods, 
including knit goods. Familiar with the D. & F., 
J. & B., and Bancroft mules. Will accept a posi- 
tion anywhere but R. I. and N. J. Good reference. 
4581, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning or fixing. 41 years 
of age, married. Has worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods. Familiar with the D. & F. and J. & B. ma- 
chines. Prefers N. E. States. Has one sewer and 
one burler in the family. Good reference. 4590. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. 30 years of 
age, married. Worked on plain and fancy goods of 
all kinds. Familiar with the American and English 
makes of mules. Prefers a position in Mass., R. I., 
or Conn. Good reference. 4585, Textile World 
record, Boston, Mass. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving in a small mill or loom 
fixer. Worked on wool and worsteds. Familiar 
with Knowles looms. 28 years of age, single. 


Good reference. 4684, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Overseer Cotton Weaving or Second Hand in a 
large mill. 33 years of age, American. Worked on 
plain and fancy lenos, sateens, twills, etc. Familiar 
with the Whitin, Colvin, Mason, Crompton & 
Knowles and Draper looms. Good reference. Will 


not go West or South. 4514, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married; worked on fine lawns, sheetings, 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 


coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Wenving and designing in a woolen 


mill. Might accept a position as loom fixer at good 
wages. 34 years of age, single. Worked on men’s 
wear, ladies’ dress goods, cotton warp, blankets, 
etc. Familiar with the Crompton & Knowles looms. 


Good reference. 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, accustomed to fancy worsteds and 
woolens, dress goods, etc. Held last position 6 


years. Prefers the East. 3397, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 


4583, Textile World Record, Bos- 


33 years of age, 


married. Worked on woolen and worsteds, cotton 
worsteds and dress goods. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go West, 


South or Canada. Good reference. 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 43 years of age, 
married. Has worked on all kinds of woolen and 
worsted goods. Understands Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Would prefer a position in the New Eng- 


land states. Good reference. 4504, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American, married, worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & Thayer and 
Jacquard looms, first class recommendation. 3694, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving, 
loom fixer in a good mill. 
ried. Has worked on fancy woolens, worsteds, 
blankets, etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Will not go West, South or Canada. Good 


reference. 4617, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, 44 years of age, 
with experience on woolen and worsted cassi- 
meres, dress goods, overcoatings, etc., and on 
Knowles and Crompton looms. Would like position 


tn the Middle West. 3385, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or assistant de- 
signer. Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, 
married, German-American. Worked on woolen 
and worsted. Has had 12 years’ experience as 
loom fixer; also textile school training in design- 
ing. Worked on high and low grade woolen and 
worsteds. Prefers a position in the New England 


States. Good references. 3962 Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


4507, Textile 


Second Hand or 
34 years of age, mar- 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Married, 38 years 
of age. Has worked on sateens, plain and fancy 
cotton goods. Is familiar with Whitin, Crompton 
& Knowles and Mason looms and could take a posi- 


tion at once. Good reference. 4090, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving, or Assistant Super- 
intendent. 42 years of age, married. Has worked 
dn all kinds of cotton goods, coarse and fine, plain 
and fancy. Is familiar with all kinds of looms and 
an expert on Draper automatic looms. Good refer- 
ence. Could take a position at once. 4089, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving, Assistant Superintendent, 
or superintendent in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on prints, sheetings, shirtings, 
ducks, dress goods, leno, Jacquards, cottons from 
4s to 113s warp, and 2.80 to 120 filling. Also on 
silks from 60s to 345s. Familiar with Lowell, 
Whitin, Draper, Mason, Lewiston, Knowles, Woon- 
socket, Colvin looms. Will not go to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West or South. Good 
references. 4014 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or general second hand in 
a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man, 28 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on twills, 
sheetings, drills, sateens, etc. Familiar with 
Mason, Colvin, Whitin & Draper looms. Good ref- 
erences. 3848, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 27 years of age, American. 
Worked on plain, twills, sateens, fancies, lenos, 
flannels, etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles, 
Whitin, Lowell and Mason looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3968 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill, or second 
hand in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of age, married. Has worked on plain, 
sateens, twills and fancy. Some experience on 
lenos. Familiar with Whitin, Colvin, Mason, 
Lowell, Lewiston, Crompton & Knowles looms, 


electric stop motion. Good references. 3916, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Wenving. Position wanted 
by a man, 39 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton goods, plain and 
fancy. On English, Colvin, Mason, Whitin and 
Draper looms. Could take a position at two weeks’ 
notice. First class recommendations. 3735, Textile 
World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving or dressing in a small 
woolen mill. Worked on wool and worsted goods. 
Familiar with the Knowles loom and different 
makes of dressing machines. 42 years of age, 
English, married. Good reference. 4594, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or second hand in 
a good mill. Worked on cassimeres, meltons, ker- 
seys, piece dyes, plain and fancy goods. Under- 
stands Knowles looms. 26 years of age, single. 


Good reference. 4612, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted weaving in a 
small or loom fixer in a large mill. Worked on 








worsted and woolen goods. Familiar with the 
Knowles loom. Good reference. 38 years of age, 


married. 4600, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving or second hand in 
a woolen mill. Worked on meltons, thibets, union 
cassimeres and fancy woolen goods. Familiar with 
the Crompton & Knowles, Stafford, Gilbert and 
dobby looms. Would like a position where there 
are Draper looms to get experience. N. E. States 


only. Good reference. 4599, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 


and fancy looms. Has good references. 3601, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 18 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer. Worked on cassimeres, cloak- 
ings, chinchillas, cheviots, beavers, meltons, shawls, 
also worsteds and on Crompton and Knowles looms, 


wants a position in the East. Good references. 
3422, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 87 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with all classes of woolens, fancy worsteds, 
cotton worsteds, unions. Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles, Crompton & Thayer, Draper automatic 
looms. Good references. Will not go to Canada. 
3965 Textile World Record. 
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CARDERS. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on sheet- 
ings and hosiery yarns. Familiar with all makes 
of carding machinery. 30 years of age, married. 
Good reference. 4682, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods, made from wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes. Familiar with all makes of 
woolen carding machinery. Good reference. 46 
years of age, single. 4685, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. 36 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
shoddy and cotton mixed goods. Familiar with the 
different American makes of carding machinery. 
Will not go to Penn., West, South or Canada. Good 
reference. 4577, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Carding and spinning or woolen card- 
ing and spinning. Might accept a position as sec- 
ond hand in a large mill. 38 years of age. Worked 
on cassimeres, dress goods, overcoatings, horse and 
bed blankets. Familiar with the D. & F., Lumbard, 
Furbush, Cleveland and Platt mules. Will not go 
West, South or Canada. Good reference. 4582, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or garnetting. Mar- 
ried man 44 years of age, American. Worked on 
all kinds of woolen goods, also cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Familiar with all kinds of cards and gar- 
net machines. Will not go to Canada. Good ref- 
erence. 4559, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in a Knitting or Hosiery 
Mill, or Assistant Superintendent. 41 years of age, 
married. Now employed, but wishes to change. 
Has worked on all kinds of knit goods, wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixtures. Is familiar with D. & 
F., Furbush, Cleveland and Smith cards. Will not 
go to Canada. Good reference. 4098, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer .of Woolen Carding and_ spinning. 
Worked on fancy cassimeres, tweeds, all grades of 
woolen goods, made from wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Familiar with Davis & Furber mules and 
all makes of cards. Would accept a position any- 
where where there is a healthy climate. 45 years 
of age, married. Good reference. 4615, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or carding and spin- 
ning. Worked on all kinds of woolen, cotton and 
shoddy mixes. Familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery, D. & F., J. & B., and Bancroft mules. 
Could take a position at once. Good reference. 
4608, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods, also cotton, wool and 
shoddy mixes. Familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery. Will go any place for a good position. 
Good reference. 35 years of age, married. 4606, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding, or Carder and Spin- 
ner. Position wanted by a man 36 years of age, 
married, worked on all kinds of stock, wool 
shoddy, cotton, mixed goods, understand all makes 
of cards and J. & B., D. & F. mules. Good refer- 
ence; will not go to Maine, Pennsylvania, West, 
South or Canada. 4037, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding. Would 
accept a position as superintendent of a felt mill. 
Understand the business in every detail. Worked 
on all kinds of stock and all makes of cards. First 
class reference. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 45 years of age, American, married. 3470, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by man 46 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods and on all kind of stock, 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Good reference 
from four leading mills where employed, could 
take position at once as mill where last employed 
have stopped carding. 4039, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen and Worsted Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a married man, 38 years of age; 
has worked on knitting and hosiery yarns. Is 
familiar with all makes of carding machinery. 
Good reference. Could take a position at short 
notice. Prefers a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 4088, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 





FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Wet Finishing or 
fulling room. Worked on low 
woolens and worsteds. 
of age, single. 4680, 
ton, Mass. 





second hand in 
and high grade 

Good reference. 28 years 
Textile World Record, Bos- 


Overseer of Woolen and Worsted 
Worked on piece dyes, worsteds, 
dyes, carriage cloths, face finished goods and 
blankets. Familiar with all makes of finishing 
machinery. Prefers the Middle West. Good refer- 
ence. 36 years of age. married. 4670, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Finishing. 
cassimeres, cross 


Overseer of Finishing in a small woolen or sec- 
ond hand in a large mill. Worked on face finished 
goods, beavers, kerseys, cassimeres and worsteds. 
Good experience on gigging. Understands all ma- 
chines. Good reference. 30 years of age, single. 
4676, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. ; 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man, 34 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on beavers, meltons, friezes, cassimeres, satinettes, 
chinchillas, cotton fancy and piece dyed worsteds. 


First class recommendation. 3729, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of bleaching and finishing cotton 
goods. Worked on all kinds of cheese cloth, butter- 
cloth, sheetings, quilts, cambrics, long cloth, ducks 
and drills. Age 81; English; married. 3218, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by married man 30 years of age; worked on chevi- 
ots, dress goods, all grades of worsteds, overcoat- 
ings, suitings. 4048 Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, fancies and piece dyed woolens and 
worsteds, dress goods of every description and face 
goods. First-class references; 36 years of age; 
Scotch. 3273, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing and Napping of cotton 
goods. Position wanted by a man, 33 years of age, 
Canadian, married. Has worked on oxfords, ging- 
hams, chambrays, dress goods, flannellettes, blan- 
kets, domets, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of 
American, German and English finishing machin- 
ery, tenter frames, calenders, stretchers, presses 
and nappers. Good reference. 3772, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing, assistant finisher or boss 
burler and sewer. Worked on all grades of woolen 
and worsted goods, cotton mixes. Familiar with all 
leading makes of finishing machinery. Could take 
a position at one week’s notice. Prefer New Eng- 
land or Middle Atlantic States. Good reference. 
3896, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, wet finisher or general 
second hand in a woolen mill. Familiar with 
woolens and worsteds, cotton worsteds, cotton 
mixes, thibets and steam finished goods. Also all 
makes of finishing machinery. Will accept a posi- 
tion most any place. 28 years of age, good refer- 
ence. 4602, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, second hand or finished 
percher. Worked on broadcloths, kerseys, thibets, 
sackings, venetians, cassimeres, unions, cotton 
mixes, dress goods and worsteds. Understands all 
makes of finishing machinery. Prefers a position 
in the New England States. 4611, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in a hosiery mill, stock 
keeper or overseer of production. Worked on 
men’s, women’s, boys’ and children’s flat and ribbed 
hosiery, made from cotton, carded, combed and 
Egyptian. Also embroidered worsted and merino 
goods. Familiar with all makes of finishing ma- 
chines. Prefers a position in the South. 32 years 
of age, married. Good reference. 4618, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted finishing. Worked 
on all grades of woolen and worsted goods. 43 
years of age, married. Familiar with all makes of 
finishing machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Good reference. 4596, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 30, American, un- 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer, 
wants position in New England. Had experience 
on satinets, unions, and all goods where cotton 
warp is used, also on nearly all machinery used in 
making these goods. 3335, Textile World Record. 

























































































































































































































































































































DYERS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Worked 
develop shades in cotton worsted, 
ing and yarns. Good reference. 
married. Textile 
Mass. 


on resist colors, 
wool; stock dye- 
40 years of age, 


4679, Record, Boston, 


World 


Overseer of Silk Dyeing. 
silk yarn and piece dyeing. 
tion in two weeks’ notice. 
ried. Gocd reference. 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
32 ears of age, married and American. Has 
worked on fancy worsted and woolens, piece dyes, 
carriage goods, wool and worsted dress goods, 
men’s wear, raw stock, cotton, worsted and linen 
yarns. Is familiar with Klauder-Weldon dyeing 
machinery. Good references. 3584, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. A man 46 years of age, 
married. Worked on knit underwear, woolens, 
yarns, etc. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 


Good reference. 4511, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
45 years of age, Scotch, married. Has worked on 
raw stock, cotton and woolen goods, knit goods in 
the garment and in the roll. Familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery used in the dyeing of 
knit goods. Prefers a position in New York State. 
Good reference. 
ton, Mass. 


Boss Dyer. Position wanted by a man 29 years 
of age, married. Has worked on cotton, wool and 
shoddy, raw stock, piece dye, silk noiles, cotton and 
worsted yarns. Can show bright shade on shoddy 
fast fulling, acid, aniline and sulphur colors. Good 
references. 3914, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Dyer in a Woolen Mill. Position wanted by 
@ man 23 years of age, married, American. Worked 
on worsteds and woolens, raw stock, skein and 
piece goods. Familiar with Klauder & Weldon 
machines for yarn. Will not go South. Good 
references. 4036 Textile World Record, Boston. 


Worked on all kinds of 
Would accept a posi- 
35 years of age, mar- 

4616, Textile World Record, 


3803, Textile World Record, Bos- 
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DYEBRS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on raw stock, 
slubbing, yarns and piece dyes. Will not go West, 


South or Canada. 38 years of age, married, 
—- 4687, Textile World Record, Boston, 
ass. 


Overseer of Dyeing and starching cotton piece 
goods. Position wanted by a man who has had a 
wide experience on all kinds of cotton piece goods, 
is familiar with jig, two and three box machines, 
also one box padding macbine; 46 years of age, 
American. Good reference. 3781, Textile World 


Boss Dyer, scourer and bleacher in a knitting 
Worked on all grades of knitted underwear. 
Will not go West or to 


Canada. 41 years old; married. 3004, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Or would accept a position 
as second hand in a mill on loose cotton and silk 
in order to get experience. Now employed as over- 
seer on piece dyes, cost dyes and is familiar also 


with indigo dyeing. Good reference. 3936, Textile 
World Record. 


Expert Hosiery Dyer. Age 27; married and 
sober. Desires position of superintendent of dyeing 
in a first-class hosiery mill, one manufacturing 


| high grade goods preferred. Has had over seven 
| years’ practical experience in dyeing one of the 


best aniline blacks on cotton, also fast colors on 
cotton, wool, silk and union hosiery. Best of ref- 


| erences furnished. 2052, Textile World Record. 


| in 


Boss Dyer and Finisher. Familiar with silk, cot- 

ton, wool, underwear; also shirtings, scouring, full- 

and bleaching. First-class recommendations. 
928, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer. Worked on cotton and wool and 


| mixed stock, yarns and piece goods, hosiery, slub- 


MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


TAKE 


RISK 





THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. 0. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 
Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
IN FROM 
MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


bing and raw stock; also scouring of wool; first- 
class recommendations; 28 years of age; single; 
— 3327, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 





SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 






SuLpHuR SKEIN MACHINE, 






ace 
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DYERS. 


Bleacher and Dyer of cotton knit goods. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 27 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on web dyeing and bleach- 
ing, also garnet dye and bleaching, aniline black 
on hosiery. Will not go south. Good reference. 
3768, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of Bleach or Dye Works, or 
would consider overseer in any department. 
Worked on sheetings, shirtings, cambrics, lawns. 
quilts, prints and linens. No knowledge of yarns. 
88 years of age. Scotch; married. 1620, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
85 years of age, married, English. Has had a thor- 
ough training in chemistry. Has worked on wool, 
cotton and shoddy raw stock, piece dyes, yarn 
bleaching, scouring, extracting, etc. Familiar with 
alizarine colors, all kinds of dyeing and scouring 
machinery. First class recommendations. 3736, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
80 years of age, American. Has worked on wor- 
sted and cotton yarns, mercerized piece dyes, faat 
shades on raw stock and slubbing. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
3592, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
82 years of age, married. Makes a specialty of fast 
black on hosiery and yarns, rumble and silk finish, 
also fancy colors and bleaching. Is familiar with 
all kinds of machinery used in hosiery and yarn 
dyeing. Geod references. 3669, Textile orld 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill, or dyeing 
and finishing in a felt mill. Position wanted by a 
man 31 years of age, married. Has worked on all 
kinds of cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, raw stock, 
yarns cotton and wool, piano felts, chest protectors 
and hot felts. Good references. Could take posi- 
tion at once. Will go anywhere. 3911, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
48 years of age, American, married. Has worked 
on raw stock, piece dyes, yarns and blue vats. 
Worked in some of the leading mills for a number 
of years. Could take a position at short notice. 
$835, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
37 years of age, Scotch, married. Has worked on 
sulphur blacks, indigo, alizarine, warps of fancy 
shades, raw stock, and skein yarns. Is familiar 
with Klauder & Weldon and Scotch tubs. Good 
references. Could take a position at short notice. 
3842, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dycing. Position wanted by a man 
61 years of age, married, with A-1 references. 
Worked on stock for Traction and Army goods, 
Wood and Bisulphate Vats, Natural and Syntheti- 
cal Indigo, also stock for cassimeres, blankets, 
robes, shawls, cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, cotton 
warps, mercerized effects. 3692, Textile World 
Record. 

Dyer. Worked on all classes of goods, woolens, 
worsteds, yarn, piece dyes, slubbing, blue vats 
and cotton mixes. An American; married. 3086, 
Textile World, Record. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer. Worked on men’s wear, woolens and 
worsteds, overcoatings, broad cloths, ladies’ dress 
goods, worsted piece dyes, thibets and cotton wor- 


steds. Good reference. 28 years of age, married 
4683, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer in a Small or assistant in a large mill 
Worked on fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds, cassi- 
meres, piece and cross dyes. Familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go West. 
South or Canada. Would prefer a position in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand or Connecticut. Good 
reference. 25 years of age. 4678, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or Assistant Designer. Worked on 
aateens, fancy goods, lenos and dobby work. Fa- 
miliar with the different makes of looms. Good 
reference. 24 years of age. 3252, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TE. 


Sewing Machine Fixer. Position wanted by a 
man, 25 years of age, single. Familiar with 
Wheeler & Wilson, single and double needle, button 
and buttonhole machines, also Wilcox & Gibbs and 
Union Special. Will not go West, South or Canada. 


Good reference. 4573, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Beaming, quilling or warp gassing. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age, mar- 
ried, English. Familiar with fancy cotton and silk 
beaming. Understands all makes of machinery 
used in the department. Good reference. 4560, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Slashing, spooling, warping, drawing 
and long chain beaming. 42 years of age. widower. 
Worked on white and colored. Work from 8s to 
100s cotton. Familiar with all kinds of machines 
Good reference. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 4572, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Comber Setter or Second Hand of combing in a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 24 years 
of age, single, American. Worked on fine and 
coarse cotton. Familiar with Whitin, Asa Lee, 
and Hetherington machines. Will not go to New 
Jersey, West, or Canada. Good references. 4018 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Combing. Position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
men’s wear and fancy dress goods. Is familiar 
with Noble combs of all makes, Crompton, Taylor, 
Wadsworth, Smith and Prince. Good references. 
3617, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Seaming. Position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, married. Has worked on ladies’ 
cotton hose and all grades of cotton underwear. 
Is familiar with Willcox & Gibbs, Hepworth, Camp- 
bell & Clute stitching, welting, looping, etc., ma- 


chines. Good references. 3683, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spooling, twisting, winding and reel- 
ing in a cotton mill. 36 years of age. Worked on 
hosiery warp and thread, Sea Island, Egyptian. 
Peeler and Peruvian and waste yarns. Familiar 
with the Lowell, Draper, Whitin, Dobson & Barlow. 
Fales & Jenks and Universal winders. Will not go 
West or Canada. Good reference. 4580, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spooling, twisting and skein winding. 
Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, single. 
Worked on woolens, worsteds and cotton worsteds. 
Familiar with the Worcester Warp Compressing 
Company’s spoolers, Davis & Furber and Johnson & 
Bassett machines. Would prefer a position in 


Mass., R. I., or Conn. Good reference. 4569, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Beetling Department. Position 
wanted by a man, 43 years of age, married, Irish. 
Has had ten years’ experience on cotton goods in 
this country, twelve years’ experience on linen 
goods in Ireland. Has worked on cotton goods of 
all counts from 67 by 72 to 96 by 382, also handled 
all kinds of beetling machines. ‘Will not go South 


or Canada. Good reference. 3807, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic. 37 years of age, single. Has 
had experience in cotton mills, bleach and dye 
works. Understands all kinds of machinery used 
in the above mills. Understands all kinds of en- 
gines and electrical plants. Good reference. 4093, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 21 years of age, American. Worked on 
all kinds of goods on latch needle machines. Fa- 
miliar with the following makes of knitting ma- 
chines: Nye & Tredick, McMichael & Wildman, 
Scott & Williams, H. Brinton & Co., Stafford & 
Holt. Could take a position at two weeks’ notice. 
Good references. 3975 Textile World Record. 


Young Man Wants a Position in a Cotton Yarn 
mill in Fall River or New Bedford. Has had ex- 
perience in the shipping department and as receiv- 
ing clerk. Would like a position where he could 
learn something about raw stock, in the carding or 
spinning room. Would work for reasonable wages. 
Good reference. 4524, Textile World Record. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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“WYANDOTTE” 


Wyandotte Textile Soda is first, last and always a 
textile soda. 

Because we seldom suggest any of the minor uses 
of this soda you are apt to conclude its profitableness to 
be limited to those we do mention. 


Doubtless you have had experience with felt washers, 
how with use they will glaze over with grease and allow 
bobbin to slip which renders them practically worthless. 


None Genuine except with 


card bearing this Trade Mark What then, throw them away? 


“Wpandotte’ | No—scour them with Wyandotte Tex- 


tile Soda. Wyandotte works a marvel- 
ous change. It liberates the grease 
and other matter, raises the nap, and 
all in all, puts them in condition like 
new. Don't buy new felts. Quickly 
make the old ones as good as new 
with Wyandotte Textile Soda. 


MANUrACTURED BY 


Che J. B. Ford Companp, Write us for further information. 
Wrandome, kr. 2S A 


paw tee Order from your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wool Market. woolen manufacturing plant here The city has 
offered a site free of cost and representatives are 
' al ' now figuring on a cash bonus. It is given out 
a renewed enquiry for wool that it is expected that negotiations will be su 
epted as indications that the mar cessful for the location of the plant her« 
near the bottom. A glance at our : 2 i : 
ae a Delaware, Dover. The Wyoming Yarn Co. has 
that tue price of fine medium terri- been incorporated with capital stock of $75,000 b 
dropped from 7o cents, the high point, G, H. Craven, G. Walker, Jr., and P. F. May « 
‘ - » mand »- . , 
46 cents. In the past four months this grade Scranton, Pa 
has declined from 60 cents. This is going a long Maine, Wilton. On account of overproduction, 
ways toward discounting the effect of any polliti- the Wilton Woolen Co. shut down last Saturday 
or one month. 


levelopments, and is certainly enough to meet 


general shrinkage in prices during the past New York, Troy. he new Wynantskill Mfg 


Co., which as previously reported will mercerize 
yarns and make knit specialties, is not in the maz 
ket for machinery at present. They will take over 
ng sparingly because of the depression in the a plant fully equipped. 


ine months. 


Buyers are canvassing the market, but are buy 


ids market, which shows no signs of reviva Oregon. Pendleton. [he Pendleton Wool 


arge part of the present clip is still in the pos Scouring & Packing Co. started up June 1. The 
nm of the growers, who have consigned it or Uncertain condition of the wool market is re 
sponsible for the late start, but it will not 


the season’s run. 


shorten 


it in the West The business and political con 
urge buyers to operate oe 

; Pennsylvania Philadelphia The Wvyomine 

Yarn Company, which has recently been incorpo 
rated at Wilmington, Del., with a capital stock of 
$75,000, with G. H. Craven, G. Walker, Jr., and 
P. F,. May, of Scranton, Pa., as _ incorpo 


itiously, and. this y will undoubtedly con 


Connecticut, South Coventry. Certificate of in- 
-orporation has been filed by the E. A. Tracy Co 
with capital stock of $50,000. The object is given 
as manufacture of woolen goods. Eugene A 
[racy, Frank J. Tracy and Wm. A. Tracy of this 
place are the incorporators. E. A. Tracy is at 
present proprietor of a wool extract plant of 9 
cards and 5 shoddy pickers. He recently secured 

building formerly occupied by the Washburn 
Silk Co 


rators will, as has. already been reported 
by us, be located in Wilkesbarre, Pa 
having secured a building on River St.. for 
merly occupied by a manufacturer of furniture, 
which they have fitted up for mercerizing yarns 
and expect to have in operation some time during 
the months of April or May. G. H. Craven was 
formerly connected with the Scranton Yarn Fin 


shing Co., which is now out of existence 


. Lho sland. Bristol ini. emia 2 
Connecticut, Moosup The Moosup Mills Rhod a and, ns ee aon ; ge 1 se 
j ] 7 : rocess ¢ organizz 1 y Will ake oe ( 
(American Woolen Co.), are preparing to go on PF t org zation Ww a . A - a ie 
full ti f i f i : pr 4 ( mown s * Nam orste 
full time after a period of curtailment which has Property now ki A é ju e¢ 
on f T Mills, on or about July 1 \ name for the new 
extended through a number of months. The other NLIUTS, Jul) = oe 
] ] len mills are very busy company has not yet been dec ded upon. M. T. 
Oct rooite Lis « . . a - . 
ae ee ; 5 Rubenstein and J. L. Rubenstein, of Lewis Ruben 
Colorado, Trinidad. Negotiations are pending stein & Co., 349 Broadway, selling agents of wool 
between J. F. McAfee and C, H, Crosby of To- ens and worsteds, will own considerable stock in 
peka, Kansas, representing a woolen mill, and the the new company \ new dye house is now in 
local Chamber of Commerce, for locating a process of erection 
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Don’t let the dollars slip away 
| 


use 


| 


Plymouth Rope Drives 





Cost 
less 


to 


install 





The absence of slip, freedom from electrical disturbances, great steadiness, the ease 
with which power can be transmitted in any direction for short or long distances, the 
economy of space, (pulleys require 100 to 150% more room than rope sheaves per | 
horse power transmitted) wonderful strength and great durability of ‘* Plymouth ” 


Rope Drives especially fit them for use in textile mills. 


Send for book on Rope Driving. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., *°™ ‘U7s°," “** 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 


CHART SHOWING RANGE IN 


The Cotton Market. 
Our 


speculators 
month, 


the result of 


prices 


shows 
to 


chart an attempt 
up during the past 
his attempt was prompted by a knowl- 
edge of the fact that the world’s stock of cotton is 
running low. 


estimated 


by 
put 


The visible supply on June 26, as 
by the Chronicle, was 2,712,702 bales, 
and in the following this stock is compared with 
the visible supply on the same date for the pre- 
ceding five years: 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


ie 


653 bales. 

..+ 2,074,931 bales 
.. 3,436,233 bales. 
3,098,081 bales. 
3,608,793 bales 
2,712,702 bales. 
The stock this 


than on the 


year is only 700,000 bales more 
1904, the Sully year, 
when mills in all parts of the world were forced 
to run short time because of the scarcity. This 
year, however, the situation is altered by the de- 
pression in the goods market. When the in 
creased spinning capacity of the world’s mills is 
taken into consideration the present visible stock 
is no greater than in 1904. 
mills facing 


same date in 


Now, however, th« 


are a declining market for good 


WEIMAR BROS. oto 


THE 


PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


; 
I 


Manufacturers thre¢ 
phenomenal prosperity, which 


larly has been due to the low 


have for years enjoyed a 
in Europe particu- 
stock of manufac 
tured goods resulting from the forced short time 
of 1904. With this their 
minds they are ready now to adopt voluntarily a 


short time 


experience so fresh in 


schedule, which in 1904 they looked 


upon 

The the cotton ha 
been brought about by the curtailment of con- 
sumption and by the prospects of 


as a calamity. 


recent decline in pric 


a large crop. 
The size of the crop, however, is iar from being 
assured. be regulated 
by the developments in the goods market and in 
the fields. likely to 
undertake manipulation market 
at both 


The course of prices will 


cotton Speculators are 


not 
-otton 


extremes 


of the 


while the situation has become 


more settled. 


The movement into sight from Sept. 1 to June 


26 is estimated by the Chronicle for a series of 


years as follows: 


1902-03, 
1903-04, 
1904-05, 
1905-00, 
1900-07, 
1907-08, 


July 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 


10,450,495 bales. 
9,842,043 bales. 
12,640,041 bales. 
10,574,623 bales 
12,965,014 bales. 
10,856,014 bales. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Conncctions. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
KENUCELE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C, 
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Established 1841 
COM POUNe ——___ a cnn 0 
The Excelsior Compounds are the best lubricating and 
Write for prices and particulars. = 
SOFTENER OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP L 
Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
! THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUrP VALVE 
Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 
Made for hot or cold water or any fluid where rubber valves are used. By its construction 
will outlast several ordinary valves. A trial will demonstrate the truth of our statements. 


Get Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 
AND softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving in time 
COTTON and soap. They willnot gum in the cards 
° * * 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 
Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
for prices. 
e ° 58-64 N. Jefferson St. 
Economy Engineering Co. * chicago, i. 
JOHNSTONE BLOW-OFF VALVE. aA most durable and useful valve, 





Pressure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 
Steam Engine Indicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 
Chicago, London, BOSTON, MASS, 











Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


Ic. more from 

and 2c. above 
Ihe cotton market during the past few weeks 

has been in very strong hands, and price has been Saster P 

advancing steadily until good grades are being 

quoted at 13 to 13 1/2c. and-.ordinary grades of 

cotton dre being held at 12 1/4 to 12 1/2c. This, 

however, seems to be a purely speculative move 

ment, as business conditions, judging from the 

‘onsumption of cotton yarn, do not warrant any 

advance in cotton. There is a large number of the 

mills in the South that are shut down entirely or 

running on greatly reduced time. The same con 

litions exist throughout the entire trade in weav 

ing and knitting, and mills running full time today 

re the exception rather than the rule. On ac 

ount of the small demand for yarn, it has been 

impossible to get an adequate advance in the price. 
We are apparently going to have a dull summer 

in the textile trad« Prices quoted are nominal. 

is there is a wide difference in the market on the 


same number of yarn between quotations made by 
mills and by commission houses with yarn in stock, Egyptian Weaving Yarn 
ind by mills that do not have stock Single Skeins Combed 


Eastern Cops. 


a 


The Philadelphia Market. 


to 
> 


wot 
Jit ww Wb 


to 


Southern frame spun cones: 
7s and coarser 
8s and gs 


ty to 


ty 
! 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO.. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns si: kee oois sa wores 


Novelt y Yarns — —— and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Mohair and Silk. 
oF, yt te yn W arps a Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
and Printe 










GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in = aainan desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 
MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 






















BANDING 
—MADE ByY- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., oF Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 






Pe SSS SS SSS SSS SSE SEST SESS SS SS SSS TTY 






The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 





Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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24S 
30s 
40S 


ae ee 


Seana ‘aks gra wile delat yarn: 


20s and 2 
248 


Southern frame yarn, | 


6s and 8s 


10s 


Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 


. 24%-24% 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 

ee ey ee eee 
tos and 12s 17- 18 
ie to Sas -. 5 1814-19% 
14/2 
i6/2 
20/2 


12/3 slack .. 
8/3 carpet . 
8/3 slack Ss te 
9/4 slack .... 


Warps (Southern) :— 
10s to I2s ST SSlee Nee eee scevecee EPE7H 
14s ails pears atte oa ... 18-18% 
10s oa Wee's ae 
. 19-20 
21 


a 


19% 


20 
21% 
- 23 
28 
Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 
Os to 10s .. 
i2s to 14s 
16s to 18s 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. 
Egyptian. 5 to 6c. above best quality white. 


. 19-20 
. 20-21 


advance over white. 


| 128-130 Chestnut Street, 


JAMES E, MITCHELL CO,, °°x2:322%rs 
Cotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. — 


Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, a 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, - G 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
67 Chauncy Street, 


BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


PHILA. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. 


ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


nnnree { COTTON YARNS. 
‘LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. All Numbers. Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade. 


CANNON MILLS Pritsdciptis orice, 205-7 cnestaut St. 
VINEE, MAPLE Philadelphia Office, 208-7 Chestnat St 


Cc. MOORE & CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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@. T. Crocker, Pres. W.F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSW ELIT. MIL Ls 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HiGrH GRADE YARNS 


= 
-From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


Jenckes Spinning C 
Cotton Yarns enc pe nmwg Sams 


Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 
Sea Island and Egyptian Cottons, on Cops, Cones and Tubes 
or in Skeins and Warps. Six 


Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty Bleached or in colors 


GRANT YARN Co., 


| N 
COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. S Oo m e t h i n 2g e WwW 
; | EQUIVALENTS AND YARN TABLES 
Wm a Wd Ss on — Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk, etc. 
Price 50 Cents. 
ss a VAS ZA seg ao NEW YORK SILK CONDITIONING WORKS 


T2AR, VAN, 14% Soret CF Nev — 
F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 8B | | Y ¢ 
TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND a Oo u a r n 0 ~ 


EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twinesand other Job 
Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 


4 es ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


e C. M. BLAISDELL, - G. A. BLAISDELL, sania 
Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough Co, Inc. Pres. and trees as tmcosporaredieeyh em and Sec'y 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 2Ehrriay 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct t 

















































Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 
and Bindings. 










Diamond 
Stay Bindings 


o mill 










s from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points 
>> hae COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA CHICOPEE, MASS. 
> CHELTENHAM, PENNA. Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Bell Telephone, 235-p Cheltenham 


Simplex Yarn Tables.  R@CIS for Cotton “Vorsrer” 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders ; 

















ind Spoolers. 


a a ie ll eS LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 
Showing equivalent sizes of different system 2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 


etc., so that the sizes of different standards may { owell Meet the requirements 





be quickly compared. Also contains a number of any cotton, woolen 
of other valuable yarn tables for designers, Crayons or worsted mil 
manufacturers and_ knitters. PRICE 50c. May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 
Textile World Record, Boston. Lowell Crayon Co., aoa Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 
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Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 


Spinners of worsted yarn report that the firm- 


ess of the wool market has led them to ask for 


etter prices than have prevailed within the past 


w weeks. Manufacturers are asking for samples 


n Bradford spun yarn from 2/20s to 2/36s, and 


many instances the spinners are accepting 


rders from the buyers when they can sell the 


irn at a profit. French spun yarn manufacturers 


re holding back and waiting for fall orders, and 
t the present time, are refusing orders at the old 


rates, claiming that when the business does open 


ip and the manufacturers come into the market 


yr yarns the prices are bound to go up. 


The underwear trade still continues quiet and 


very few orders are being received. The sweater 
nd fancy knit goods manufacturers are 


this 


very busy, 


the demand from quarter being for oxfords 


ind a good grade of whites. These people, it is 


said, are using a better grade of yarn than ever 


before. Business from the East has improved and 

good business is now coming from that end, but 
there seems to be little disposition on the part of 
the knitters to make up stocks in advance as they 
lo not the trade. 


The demand for woolen yarns is for whites and 


want to anticipate the wants of 


oxford mixes containing different percentages of 


otton, with some asking for all wool, the prices 


ranging from 40 to 60 cents, according to the qual- 


ity of the yarn wanted. Spinners of these yarns 


eport that business now little better than it 


has been tor some t1 p. 
Men’s wear that for the 


past week there has been a let up in duplicate 


manutacturers report 


11 1 


ders for fall goods, it being the impression that 


the manufacturers are waiting for the retailers to 


place their orders. As a matter of fact, the manu 


facturers today are buying absolutely nothing un 


less it is sold. There are a few spring lines being 


opened up, but with very little success, and the 


particular request is for reference 


mples It 


would seem, considering the condition of the 


market, a very pocr time in which to open up 


goods for next spring as the buyers do not seem 


Most of the 


figuring on opening 


to know where they aré impor 


tant lines are some time afte r 


the Fourth of July, which looks as though they 
were in time. The inquiry for resists seems to be 


on in full blast and they are being made in all 


talk is 


coming up 


fabrics. Pessimistic 


these 


kinds of heard 


streaky 
course, is a common occur- 


con- 
fading, 


goods 
s 


erning 


and spotty, which, of 


rence when anything new comes out. It seems 


though almost the buyers have some complaint 
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ap 


No amount of adjusting will make 
an inferior belt do the work of 


a Rhoads Belt. 


Rhoads Leather Belting 


is right in the making, and stays right. 
Side by side with others is the place to 
find out its value. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Philadelphia: 12 N. Third St. New York: 40 Fulton St- 
Hamblet & Hayes Co., Eastern Agents, 
Boston : 105-111 Summer St. 
FACTORY and TANNERY. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILL SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


FRANK A. TIERNEY> 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 


Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. 
Garnetted Stocks 
Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
Silk Noil Yarns, 
Special Textile Fibres and Novelties. 
Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York. 


MILL CRAYONS spéciary 


Made in 15 Colors and White 


Write 7 


Howe [ill Crayon 


2 Grades. 


(uotations. 


Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


WORSTED YARNS 


100 Boylston Street, - Boston, 






Mass. 


ench Syat B. F. BOYER Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N- Jj- 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


relephone Connection Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 


~Woolens« Merino 
YARN S 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICE. 


Bradford System. — 























WORSTED YARNS 














RICHARD CAMPION. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bradford System French System 


STEPHENSON & Co. 


| Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
240 Chestnut Street 








- PHILADELPHIA. 
Cotton, Woolen AND 
Worsted, Spun Silk. WALTER McCOOK 
PROVIDENCE, RFR. I. | BELL TELEPHONE 576 Bourse F 
SD | LOMBARD 3790 Philadelphia 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. Joseph D. Swoyer & Co., 
B raid Ss T Manufacturers and Commission Merchants f 
@ Tapes Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Yarns 
Hetre Dame St. FALL RIVER, MASS. HOWARD AND BERKS STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF 


offer in reference to these fabrics. When they 
have been once used and their success proved, the 
buyers will all fall in line and some will be too 
late to get their share of the goods. 

Rain cloths are moving fairly well, nearly all 
the business being done on high colors and nov- 
elty effects. Some blanket 
placed, but orders taken under such conditions 
may or may not be worth noting as the cancella- 
tion fever takes hold very liberally in times like 
these. 


business has been 


The mills are all anxious for business and when 
duplicates are offered the buyer wants immediate 
deliveries which, of course, is impossible. It is 
certainly a The same old talk 
about wool goods improving is heard all the while 
but not many substantial orders are being placed. 


trying season. 


Of course in certain quarters, such as boys’ and 
children’s houses, the wool goods are doing fairly 
well, but the demand for worsteds, both 


and unfinished, 


finished 
is as good as ever. 
Manufacturers of dress goods report that dupli- 


cate orders are beginning to come in, most of 


West that 
have reordered on their original purchases. 


them being from large houses in the 
Some 
of the mills state that quite a few duplicates have 
been received. that, while 
business for the fall will be late, it will be much 


better than it has been for the past eight months 


The indications are 


The general impression is that there will be a 
scarcity of goods in all desirable weaves in the 
early fall, as jobbers state that nearly all goods 
that have accumulated during the past six months 
have been laid out stock disposed of, 
consequently the merchants have been selling their 
stock and buying only what they think is abso- 


lutely necessary for their use and in the smallest 


and goods 


quantities. We quote as follows: 
2/12 to 2/16 low common 

2/26 to 2/28 common 

2/12 to 2/20 1/4 blood 


60-6214 


/ 
2 


WORSTED YARNS. 


2/26 to 2/28 1/4 blood 214-75 
2/32 to 1/4 blood -0+ T5974 
2/20 3/8 blood 


sce 
2/26 3/8 blood eee als 8214-85 
2/30 3/8 blood apace , a at Oa 
2/36 3/8 blood . 85-87% 
2/49 1/2 blood 1.00-1.02%4 
2»/40 delaine 1.1214-1.15 
2/50 delaine : T .17%-1.20 
2/40 Australian ee 1.2214-1.25 
2/so Australian .. 1.274-1.; 
2/60 Australian 
2/24 lustre 
2/28 lustre Rake ag Wat elarEie 
2/30 and 3/32 lustre ......... 
2/36 lustre 


1/24 worsted and 8os single cotton for 
raincloths Ss ieiahadly «aiichiters 
1/24 worsted and 120 single cotton for 

raincloths 


FRENCH 
1/20 1/4 blood 
1/20 high 1/4 
1/20 3/8 blood 
1/20 1/2 blood 
1/20 high 3/8 
1/30 high 1/4 blood 
1/30 3/8 blood 

1/30 1/2 blood 

1/40 1/2 blood 

1/50 delaine 

1/40 Australian 
1/50 Australian 
1/60 Australian 
170 Australian 


SPUN YARN. 


pene Wane tone 
rie: ants WG) S-e ore Rie Aik sd .. 85-87 
iva ae wed os 9214-95 
92%4-1.00 

os eisai ania aie i it ...++ 90-92% 
.+++++ 87%-00 
9214-905 
00-1.05 
.05-1.07 
.20-1.22 
.25-1.30 
.30-1.35 
.40-1.45 
-45-1.50 


Sm 


Mystic. It is expected that the 
new mill being erected at Industrial Place will be 
completed and machinery installed by the Nini- 
gret Mills Co. by Sept. 15. As previously stated, 
this company will install 100 looms for manufac- 
turing silk, and silk and cotton goods. The capi- 
tal stock is $100,000. Otho O’Sullivan of Stoning 
ton is president and agent, G. W. Mansfield is 
treasurer and A. F. L. Ledwidge is superintend- 
ent. They would like information on electric mo 
tors, employees’ time recorders, second-hand 
hydro-extractor, warping and beaming machinery 
and watchman’s clocks. 


Connecticut, 
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It is friction—not work— 
that wears out machinery 


Perhaps you never thought of it that way 
before. Friction is simply lack of sufficient 
lubrication. 

Grease isn’t a wholly good lubricant because 
it demands frictional heat to soften it before it 
even begins to lubricate. 

Logically and practically Non-Fluid Oils— 
‘the oils which do not drip”—deserve their wide- 
spread recognition as the best known solution 
of the problem of cleanly, efficient and wholly 
economical lubrication. 





Write for free samples. 


ORIGINAT 5S AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Dept. H 


14-16 Church St., New York City. 
43-¢ 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 










Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226s CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 











The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


The mills are buying very little stock, as a large 
part of the spinning machinery is idle. Dealers in 
rags and shoddy are, however, continuing to meet 
this situation by keeping stocks down. The supply 
of rags depends largely on the industry of col 
lectors. This supply ig very elastic and capable of 
quick expansion or contraction to meet the de 
mand. This accounts for the steadiness of prices 
during the long period when fashion and more 
recently business depression has restricted the de 
mand for wool substitutes. We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ie ei oneal 43-48 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 30-40% 
ee i On os os kd oo ee oboe ch pie 30-38 
Light yarn, extra fine .. . 31-33 
New pure indigo blue ................. 30-33 


Fine light, all wool i 25-20% 
Medium light, all wool .........4.... .. 16%-18 
ime BORCE, Bi WOGE oiciicc ccc cesses BSD 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ...... . 20-22% 
Medium dark, ail wool, No. 2 .. 15-17! 


Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 21-2 
Red flannel, all wool SH pe ae ae 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all 





wool, 

POO. Bs veh'on vie eraran Heese eros erniieaien ous. Beas! 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2, 15-18 
WOOLEN RAGS. 

Fine merchant tailors .. 10-13 

Choice light colors 15-173 
Browns 12-14), 
ST RE | SSS re 10-13 

Fine blues, plain ........ .. G12 

Fine dark .. 10-13 

Medium dark 

W orsteds. 

SOND on erase >< Seagviatie Sie awe Sea eiclaibo ae pis 14-18 
Black 2014-22 
Serges. 

PROW UNGN Wiere a5 ipen 20a bees ees e is eee eee 

New blue 

Flannels. 
PRC SERCO iiss iis ee hee 19-20 
New blue 15-18% 
Cloakings 3-7 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

Soft woolens, best 6-714 
Old white flannels 20-23 
Old red flannels 12-1614 
Old blue flannels ...... . 8-10 


i “2c wate 
White stockings ...... 
White hood stock .... 


Clear hoods 


. 20-22 
. 20-23 
g-12 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle~& Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


BRAI DS Cotton, Worsted, Mercerized, + APES: Ce vonnes yn, Twilled, Sapeetee home Pl 
Cotton and Silk Twilled. m 


35s, wh rite and celors on spoo 


a YARNS Sitcc” THREADS ®:sc.%%ocm: za 
ys CROCHET LACE EDCINGS ..... 


229 Church Street 231 a ‘ PHILADELPHIA 


Pant Laces 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


Acids. 


Acetic, 100 lbs. .... 
Citric, domestic 

Oxalic ne 
Sulphuric, 66° 
Muriatic, 18° 
[artaric crystals 


, 100 Ibs. .. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


and Dyestuffs. 


Acetate of lime, 
Alum, lump .. 
ground 
powdered 
Aqua ammonia, 20 
Ammoniac, sal., 
Borax, bbls 
Brimstone 

Copperas 
Cream tartar 
Fuller’s earth, 
Glauber’s salt ; 
Potash, chlorate, 
powdered 
carbonate . 
Soda, bicarbonate 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 
Sal., American 
Vitriol, blue 
Acetate of soda .. 
Acid, picric, 
tannic, 
Albumen, 
blood sia Can Sa UR ads aa 
izarine, red .. , a> civaia el waa aaa 
Aniline, oil sialninth Oi és tuaca ese oe 
salt crystals sid doce wrwireeuats uae lected Sie Salar aa 
Bichromate of potash, 
Bichromate 
Bisulphite 
Cutch, mat 
Dextrine, 


Divi-divi, 


gray, 100 lbs . 2.55-2.85 
. 1.72-2.50 


1.80-2.25 


gray 
crude, t¢ 


crystals eae 
powdered, ton 


crystals 


1.62-1.76 
1.73-1.90 
70-83 
5-6% 

5 esa as "ak aR woe 
best crystals tcp sl rig costs 
commercial . 32-43 
a 60-72 


OO per COM. .... 


American .......... 10-10% 
Serer rere re eee 
of soda .... 24-4 

queen aaa 5-6% 
imported potato snicealedhanddn caer 
ton '45.00-68.00 


*Rhode Island 
the management of the 
and a committee of 


Washington. At a meeting of 
Livingstone Worsted Co. 
the striking weavers, a com- 
promise was arranged and the strike declared off. 
The Livingstone Co. has just completed a new ad- 
dition in which 1o Crompton & Knowles looms 
will be set up. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Work has started 
on the addition to the Lowland Worsted Co., for- 
merly the Loridan Worsted Co. The new struc- 
ture will be 150 by 75 ft., 2 stories high, with base- 
ment. Ambrose Feeley is general manager and 
treasurer of the company, Alphonse Gaulin is 
president and George J. Warfield is secretary. 
French spun worsted yarns are manufactured. 


Wisconsin, Sheboygan Falls. The Brickner 
Woolen Mills are making a number of improve- 
ments, including the addition of a quantity of new 
machinery. E. D. Anderson of Chicago, IIl., is 
selling agent for this concern. 


45 sOUTH 


. 2.80-3.30 | 


. 25-34 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 
ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 


FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE. 


SRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 


Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


COTTON YARNS 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


SHODD 


Established “187! _ fablished "1871 


W. H. H. 


SLACK & BRO. 


SPRINCFIELD, VT. 


FLOCKS 


Chemische Aniline Works 


Manufacturers of 


Lntbracin & Coal Tar Products 


24=26 Stone Street 
Rew Work 
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Note amount of 
surplus after pro 
viding for San Fran- 
cisco and other con- 
flagrations. 


HOME  Policy- 


holders everywhere 


have protection, 
Which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. 


mill yard. The building 


struction of brick and steel 


Illinois, Rockford. A 
machines will 


*M: rine, Alfred. The 


Co., c apit: il stock $100,000, has purchased the Lit- 


tlefield Mill for the sum 


that work will be begun a 


rives 


Massachusetts, 


plant will be shut down. 


New York, Corning 
resumed by the Merrill 
the mill 

Pennsylvania, 
1728 Phillip St., 


l- 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Allegheny Ave. and Boudinot St., 
of upholstery goods on 200 looms have been shut 
It is not known whether it will be 


down. 
up again or not. 


SSeS Sr 
Surplus as Regards Policy-holders = - 1 
LT AE AT AT 


The Holland Mfg. Co. Conn¢ 


vill erect a large and modern store house in the -O. has orders 


large glove and 
ndustry will be started up by Joseph Armbuster, 
and equipment consisting of 
be required. 


Hopkinton , 
been suspended in the Hermina Silk Mill, which is tHe 

branch of R. & H. Simon of Union Hill, N. J 
nd Easton, Pa. It is not known how long the 


Manufacturing has been 
Silk Co., orders 
come from the main plant 


at Hornell to start up 
Silk gloves are 


manufactured. 


Philadelphia. 
manufacturer of 
goods operating 14 looms, 
plant and will not start it up again. 


INSURANCE 





FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


The H Od M E INSURANCE COMPANY 
— NEW YORK 
Organized 1853 MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, $83,000,000. 
ASSETS January Ist, 1908 - - . - = $20,862,698 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - = 13,659,487 
RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS 500,000 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES - 6,703.211 


0,203,211 


Losses Paid Since Organization Over 110,000,000 

Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 
ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 

generally, having a special department for the 

consideration of such business. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 

dd H,. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
ae RICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 
‘CE A. LUDLUM, Asst. Sec’y. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 





cticut, 


Norwich. The Reliance Worsted 
enough ahead to run its mill day 


be of fireproof con- and night for a number of months, and if help 
7 


can be secured, the plant will be run overtime 
his company manufactures woolen and worsted 
goods on eight a and 64 looms. It also owns 
the’ Preston Woolen Co., and the latter plant 
manufactures yarn which is sold to the Relian 

Co 


mitten 


a number of sewing 


Alfred Embroidery *Massachusetts, Fitchburg. At the annual meet- 


‘ ing of the Houghton Web Co. the stockholders 
4,000. It is expected voted to issue $10,000 more common stock and 
oon as machinery ar- appointed a committee to get estimates on build- 
ing an additional weave-shed. The company has 
orders to fill which require the enlargement of 
present plant The Houghton Web Co 
started manufacturing early this year in the “build 
g formerly occupied by the Fitchburg Steel Ball 
Co. Elastic and non-elastic webbing is manufac- 
tured. The capital stock is $50,000 and G. K 
Hudson is president, I. S. Houghton, treasure 
and general manager, and W. G. Hayes, clerk. 


*Massachusetts, North Dighton It is stated 
that a number of small orders have been recei ived 
by the Chadwick Print Works and as business 
improving rapidly it is probable that this company 
will finally start manufacturing shortly. 

Nebraska, Ralston. It seems probable 
The Oldham Mills, place will be selected by the Star Knitting Works 
manufacturers of Grand Rapids, Mich a branch plant. M 
S. Walker, son of Samuel S. Walker, president and 
manager of the Star Knitting Works, is in the 
citv looking over available sites. 


Manufacturing has 


having 


L. R. Woodhead, 


upholstery 
has shut down the 


that this 


started 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCHERIZHRS AND DY=ERS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO. kX Grcmoca & nauit 


BLEACHERS — MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Gatend and ute, tek Pa. 140 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


wtwan BLEACHING and DYEING === 


WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


scnaieanadin KNIT GOODS TRADE enane 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver rowcann,  $chuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to Any Point 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street Correspondence Solicited 


THE SOLWAY DYEINC & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, F. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


51 ano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘“ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 


Giarch, Dextrine, GUM aad Glog, °™=' eters °°” 


Boston 
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FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 


Dyers and Finishers 


| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas Panames, 
Poplin, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colo rings. Also Suitings and Clo aking 
| Specialt in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all hi 


rh class wool 
| tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Moh: air L inings and Lastings. . | 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE renee OF re 





Cohoes Dyeing Company 


195 Mohawk Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Dyersand Bleachers for the Knit Goods Trade 
ROLL AND GARMENT DYEING 


Fast colors on Wool and Cotton, Sulphur Blacks on Cotton (Raw Stock) 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


Peter B. MCMANvs, Pres, and Treas Epwarp J, McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres 


ea BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Me 3. erizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 
Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 Ibs. | 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 
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Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


— NIA NUBRACTURERS 

ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 

SOLUBLE OILS CELLULINE—For cotton warps 


OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


We are Dyers 


of all kinds of YARNS 
and Cotton Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work 
and better service than you can get else- 
where. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS “Pricabetemas pa: 


you size or finish your goods, 
you strip your goods, 


DIASTAFOR 


can show 


ADVANTAGES 


from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 


Pawtucket Dyeing 9 “S):.." 
ud Bleaching Co. corTon 


YARNS and 
Gon wt Rta Ane =—&- STOCKINET 


ae 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 


. ‘ ers of Skein Silk 
The American Diamalt Co. Dy ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio fy Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 


ae OMB BR i Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestufis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2 B EXTRA. | Direct Sulphur Colors, 


PYROGEN BLUER .. Faster than Indigo, 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . 


\" light and Washing. 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, ‘i NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
= Boston Providence Philadelphia Chieago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SoLEe AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basie, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co.. 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR TIITE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 



















Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 


Chemicals Indigo MLB 
BRANCHES: 

Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N.C. Montreal, Canada. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 

Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. Hamburg, Germany. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


17 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK. 





BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-!1No. WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 





















DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


cneeeen mites adnameneenee 


B ehisoley, 
| Color Sanat vg 


ah OF tS eS 
Seth. wi bh etre 
P 
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Be rl i n An i | i ne Works Boston, saasbelaen, Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnatl 










Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 






SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


CEISENHEIMER & CO, | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 

TANS A SPECIALTY. 
eee Oehler Works 
5 ch Offices : 

7 19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. CHEMICALS. 


Atlanta, Ga. 




























AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 


AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—l13 Broad Street. New York—85 Water Street. Philadelphia -132 Chestnut Street 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH CRADE GOODS. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ae | eee 
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2 BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e O O. ’ = Purchase St., Boston. 


96 Michigan St., Chicago. 
a Washington St... NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 s . 416 St. Paul "St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 





KALLE & Cco.., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, W. C. 


* CYPRESS LUMBER v0 2 a 


Aniline Colors § Woot, 
Silk 


T A N ( S a 1) co Chemicals 
} a for Textile Manuf 
i my aH or Textile Manufacturers 


= a i Bichromates Potash é Soda 
an i et Wyandotte Textile Soda 
oe Aa F. E. ATTEAUX @ Co. 


Boston, Mass. 226 ae =F Boston Chicago Montreal 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, Grows Oster for ee Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” ‘without ow Srates, ad 
Sole A Silk Dyeing. wa Sotaret bv, prices and all information 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. forahSeice | trom 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 
55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. | 601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., ‘ma Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gloversville 


If you are a manufacturer or finisher of cotton goods 
you are unfair to yourself if you do not call upon us 
for more detailed information concerning our 


“Loydalene” Finishing Paste 


It ts a pleasure to answer inguiric 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., Nicetown, Phila. 
MILL SOAPS AND >) TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 
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Our latest Vacuum Dyeing [Machine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cottonand {| Special Advantages 
Wool Dyeing. ) wi ie, 

Condition of Stock, 

The ‘ perfect ac 

The ont) — Durability, 

machine for 
Production, 
Sulphur Black sae 
Dyeing. Labor Saving. 


WorRKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
D. M. HEY, MANAGER. 59 AND 61 PEARL St., NEW YORK, 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing.., 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1368. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Dowa Tews Office, 140 Chestaut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 te? 


that are WAric--,ons) that meet 
built 7, —tséeéeerry 

for long ip =a. textile 
service hos teeee) j$requirement 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns. 


Being snecessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 

Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man, ‘ 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS, 


53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL 8T., PHILA., PA. 


Dyeing Machinery 


FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 


Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw 
Stock and Rags. Siageing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing 


900,000 
Detroit Lubricators 


In service all over the world 
Send for catalogue 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY, 
DETROIT, U. S: A. 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


“OV ERLOCK”’ 


(Trade Mark) 


MACHINE 


(Pat. April 5, 1892) 


Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark. 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging ) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Llosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


General Offices: 658 BROADWAY, cor. BOND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Fits for the best positions in all brancnes 


of the textile industry both commercial 
and manufacturing. ~ 


Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, ete. 


Complete equipment for applied instru 
sion. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 


DRESDEN NOTTINGHAM 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 


Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT’ & SALZER 


Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 
experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 
modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


REFERENCES : 
All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 
individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 
concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, = 507 Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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Wildman Manufacturing Co. 
| 


Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 
Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


<~ 


4 


FEC, nh 





Automatic 5 We ee ee z Electric 


vunat ifs titiaie c = 
Stop i his use ae Cloth 


Motions Critters 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 








| 
| 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Zcow. Broadway MAX NYDECCER NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 435 BOURSE BLDC. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


18 Section ‘‘ COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Fiat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork ) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool 
cotton, 


Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 
Two thread lock stitch machine with reli- 
able trimmer and raveller producing ndis- 
tructible, flat elastic seam. 

No Ilosiery or Underwear plant up to date 
without this machine. 


DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvege goods, Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 


FINISHING MACHINES for 


Knit Goods of all styles. 
WINDERS for finest yarns. 


Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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FRIEDBERGER - ARRON FG. C0. 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 
Having Installed More New Machinery and 


Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 
better position than ever to sustain our Established 
Reputation. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 
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Higher To Reduce Cost of Production 


Higher 
Speed 


by Increasing Output of Operators Féficiency 
USE 


Multiple Needle Single 
Thread Stitching Machines 


For all aeteee Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a plurality of parallel rows of stitching, needles spaced as desired 


Yielding Bottom 
Presser Foot 

to be used 
where different 
thicknesses of 
Fabric are being 
Stitched 
Simultaneously 


Special Fittings 
and Attach- 
ments now 
ready for 
Numerous 
Manifold 
Operations 


» a pn 7 a — 2, 
a 


ee 


a ae oe 


} 
i 
7) 
t 
' 
py 
fr, 
es 
4 
a 
) 
‘es 


Greater Style 16100 A-4 Needles-8-80-8 Gauge 


Simplicity Stitching F — an a Undershirts Durability 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 
96 South St., Boston, Mass. 75 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
= an St eee Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 806 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal,Can. 47 Leonard St., New York City 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 


Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no_ equal 


where large capacity is required. Leaves the 
yarn in fine condition for winding and weaving, 
makes little waste, is simple and very effec- 
tive. My cold air system is unequalled where 
output is not /4e all important thing. 


Write for particulars. 


Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolls, Fans and Trucks. 


FRANK BAILEY, pcre: cecerproot,camsenco.. 3 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 77 )Arcn Stet 
a KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 

































Lamb and Grosser sweater machines 1 Payne 48 Spindle Cop Winder. 
80 Standard ‘*B” 34” Knitters, 200 Needles. 4 Abel 36 “e ss es 
20 “ +B” S3x4” «s 188 1 Huse $0 +: ss “e 
54 ss ‘*B” Knitters for sizes. 1 Uhlinger 42 in. Extractor, friction driven. 
24 Mayo ‘‘Acme” ‘* ee 1 Cleveland 42 in as belt 
14 National Knitters, 33 in., 216 needles. 1 Merrow She!l Crochet No. 35 B. 
a “se ‘ 34 ++ 200 1 Crawford 21 plate Press 31x 44 (hollow 
60 Lamb & German fiat machines. plate, screw press). 
2 Double Ribb machines 1 Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 
7 Latest Improved Necktie machines. 1 Baling Press 36 x 48. 
1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20” 16 toin. 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
1 Rotary Fire Pump. 8 small Pumps. 1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66 in. 
2 Toque machines. 1 McCreary Napper, 60 inch, 16 rolls. 
4 Hosiery Dryers. 8 Jones Fleecers, 24 x 36 in. 
1 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machine. 6 Platform Scales, on wheels. 
500 Dozen hosiery shaping boards. 2 Singeing Machines. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter 1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
1 5h. p. Gen. Electric Motor, 3 phase. 4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 
1 4h. p. Electric Motor. 42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various styles 
1 Singer Nat. Button-hole machine. 50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 60 Ribbed Underwear machines. 
100 % Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 300 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 






FAST 


The Merrow sues: 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging i 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best — 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 





USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 





Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #4®?¥Forp, 


CONN. 
Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. Room 321,467 Broadway, New York 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
wot Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MUAGHINES 


Eithe od gcse or full au 
motions complete. ci mae fc 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


aio rae 


‘ 
. ’ iS SiR ai 
— il nl le 
ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN mk; + W 
a‘ nat las rc ive i 
Loi ed ase 


ABEL WINDERS, SEASMERS oe 
and LOOPERS. ! i 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
* The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


E. JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Can be 

furnished 
asa 
bench 


machine 















PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 





High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 
















Boos | We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Te- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 










Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD @& HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


————— 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 


For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. 


Send for 


Particulars, 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 


Reliance CHARLES COOPER, 


Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade. 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., a. * 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI. 

VATCHMAN’'S CLOCK. Fully approved 

»y all insurance companies. We equip factories 

1 Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 

Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 

y-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 

with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars 


Pettes & Randall Co,,150 Nassau St.. New York 


COLLARETTE 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, 
both Spring and Latch 
Needle, Plain Circnlar 
Machines, Lead or 
Trick Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines 
for making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H. ROGERS, 
569 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y. 


European Representative: 
FELIX LEDERER, 
Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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oN ATION AL”. ‘The New Boss 


—+— FINEST GAUGES: Fr Seamless 


| BEST FABRIC Knitter 
LARGEST Do you want 


the biggest pro- 
PRODUCT ON 


duction with the 
Greatest Va- 














© 






least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cyl 
| inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
Lowest Cost | ee ae for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
1is machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
for | plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
Operating | minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 513; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 







, riety of Laces 
Mand \: rvelties. 






Allautomatic. 









Also Send fur prices and particulars. 


Rib Knitting | THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Machinery, Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme: axa” Hemphill 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 
built by 
Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the mosé re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 














Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC. 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 












We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this a 











40 years’ experience 









Do not be misled by 
people who became 


















manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 








experience who are 


Our 40 Gauge Work 
excels all others 


trying to represent 














Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


that they are the old 





est manufacturers. In- 






restigate. C =e : E 
y vestigate. Calland see because we make a superior grade of 
our fine gauge work. 


Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 


needles. 





Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 


The STANDARD F, with 
attachments, can make any 
and all of these fabrics : 


Plain Goods 

Plaited Work 

Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 
White Foot 

Changed Heel and Toe 
Garter Top 

Loopers Slack Course 


Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 


Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-340 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. ous Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 67 


64 

Cross Question 123 Ho yw long have you been a manufactur- 

e: of knitting machines ? Answer. I started in this business 
about the middie of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 

ROBERT W.GORMLY 

Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 

above cited. 





“THE BANNER” 


HEMpHITS Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


sages adapted to 


Plaited 
Goods 


and 


String 
Work 


also 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 


Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





















Improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
obbin. 
Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops ade an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, 







































Sec’y. and Treas. 










Full Automatic 


Noppen & omer 


for high-grade 
sweaters, jerseys, etc. 
Latest improvements 
Recognized as the best in thee 
market. With Jacquard at- 
tachment allowing change of operat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 
therefore unrivaled in variety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
nachines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flentje, 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO., Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


@ingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 














JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., Pin ; 


wy 
Te ae nie 


W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL’S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 
§537-39-41 North 3d St., - ~ PHILADELPHIA. 


Use the Ruth 


Ribber and Stop Motion 


The Ruth Ribber will produce 


Established 1870, — Incorporated 1890. 


CRANE M’F’c. Co. 


any gauge goods from cotton or 
wool yarn at a high speed without 
making bad work or breaking 
needles. Material and workman- 
ship guaranteed to be first-class. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


ao aa ee a for both rib and _ (plain work, 
Samples of 240 needle gauze 
half hose tops furnished by re- : 
quest. able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Many mills are 
pleased with our 
machine and we 
are sure we can 
please you. 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 


Give us a trial. Write to-day. 


RUTH 


Machine Co. 
YORK, PA. 


G. W. RUTH, Manager 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & SON, 
NASHUA, WN. FI. 
Established 1368. 


} 
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If You Want 
Largest Production 
For Least Money 


‘ oF Ay Write 
| 


Geo. D. Mayo 


Machine Co., 


es 


= Laconia, N. H. 
4 
fo) 


Latest 
Simplest 
Best 


= 


MAYO’S 


New Full Automatic Knitter | 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 


| 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 





NYE TREDICK CO. 


Circular Rib Knitting 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 
Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 
and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED 
NYE & TREDICK CO. 
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She 1, A M B LEABEE_OF _BNITTERS 


and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
ror description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. ) oe 
: : ~~ 
Circular Machines, ll 


ae 
Rib Top and Mea ae. 


Tey 
Seaming Machines. = : 
Lamb Knitting 


TM == 
Machine Company, 


SN Sea 
Pr. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange. New York. 


AUTOMATIC IRONING AND PRESSING MACHINES FOR KNIT Goops 


No Broken Buttons 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat underwear and 
other knit goods, giving a fine, smooth, attractive finish, which 
cannot be as easily obtained in any other way. It does not break 
buttons and can be adjusted to all grades, It is so easy to oper 
ate, so inexpensive to maintain and is of such large capacity that 
knitting mills throughout the country effect fully 50 per cent. sav- 
ing through its use. For particulars, prices and list of knitting 
mills using our machinery address us at our factory. 


Saves Half Your expense 


te Consolidated «.s«'-™. Company 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers of the “ Craw” Automatic Ironing and Pressing Machine 


AUTOMATIC POWER 
TOP CUTTING MACHINES 


Will cut, automatically, 1000 dozen half hose 
tops, or cut, and automatically pile in heaps 
of one dozen each, from 400 to 700 dozen 
misses tops, according to length per day. 


ROBINHOOD MACHINE Co. 
650 North 8th St., Reading, Pa. For Half 


iiose, Misses and Childrens Tops 


Patent Loopers | 2. CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


Both single and double Stitch. Vie) 4 - THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


ri For the handling of wool and cotton stock. razs, 
with the . wm excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wetordry. Also spool elevators. steam heating 
P: Rai 1 q and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
atent aise ' wm ik Blower and fan work a specialty. This conveyor 
. - is patented. Beware of infringement 
or SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Patented Oct. 15, 1889 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Straight Points. 


"sme SAVOGRAN 


Works, Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


Cohoes, N. Y¥.. INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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Edouard Dubied & Co., 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Knitting Machines, 
Hand and Power. 
HIGH CLASS WORK ONLY. 


Paris 1900 “Crand Prix” 
Milan 1906 “Grand Prix”’ 
For catalogues and particulars apply direct to Couvet 
Works. 






Diving Hosiery 



















FOMMS, 


- " PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


Boards, 








WILLIAM C. BULL, #8¥XS?0%; VeRuonr. 


hae and Children’s Goods. Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


| GRA copper" 


ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Filters can be seen in actual opera 

1 T le Plants in roa! C 
| Pa aeewere mee §Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
suit each special case, and we 


cuarantee results. Write for New Bedford, Mass. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Me ie Ha 3 NLA i ai ues Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”. OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES Standard Latch Needles 


They will save you money. EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 





STANDARD\:: 


Dodge Needle Co., manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 


a a t Cc h N e e Fe | l] e Ss Patent Milled Rivet? 


Agents 


C. B. Barker & Co., Lid 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 

C. Shawl, 414 Polk St . San Francisco, Cal 

J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
WM. BREEDON’S SON, PAGE NEEDLE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles /ATCH NEEDLES 


of allkinds. Warranted in every respect. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 1% Twenty-second Street, Chicago, I) 
na Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New 
= STEROAM, - ™, V. Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


LEWIS JONES, KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C EGLY, Mar. 
60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 


GAS ENGINES “<",., ) EFFICIENT Patent and Regular Latch eens 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE Kesmone Sorgen ak tr immediate deivery. ew" 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE emcee an aaa 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Che Continental Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market 


RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - ~ - - - - NEW YORK. 


York. James 
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RicCormick Turbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving 
ENORMOUS power are used in hun- 


dreds of textile mills throughout the world. 


We make a specialty of designing tur- 
bines to meet the requirements of 
the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral 
flumes to operate under high heads. 


Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY, York, Pa., U.S.A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On Eforizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


Water Wheel Governors 


UR compensating type more fully meets 
O the needs of Textile Mills than any 
other. This is due to its being the only 
successful quick acting, mechanical, governor 
and its perfect control of large as well as 
small changes. 1500 of this type in use in 
mills and electric power plants. 


Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Davidson Electric Fans 


can be equipped with any of the standard 
motors for direct or alternating current. They 
are carried in stock at local points. Greater op- 
portunity for selection of exact type required is 
presented by the Davidson than by any other fan, 


Massachusetts Fan Company 
General Office and Works, Watertown, Mass. 


Boston New York Chicago Cleveland Pittsburg St. Paul 
2—18 





Juty 1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 


In textile mills the cost 
goes up with the temperature 


Hot, stuffy, air takes all the ‘‘ life” out of the 
operatives and greatly increases machines troubles. 
Keep cool, pure air constantly moving in every room. 


Use “A BC” Disc Ventilating Fans 


Full information upon request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, - - - Detroit, Mich. 


New York Chicago Atlanta London 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


The “ Kellogg” Float Valve 


Is Warranted Always to Operate 


as it has no packing gland which can be 
tightened up to cause it to stick, thereby 
causing the tank to overflow. It is a bal- 
anced valve and operates with asmaller float 
than any other make of valve of the same size. 


jJ.@ W. Jolly, Inc. 


500 East St., Holyoke, Mass. 





Manufacturers of the Original ‘¢‘ McCormick Holy- 
oke Turbine.’’ Both Vertical and Horizontal 
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CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Ete. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool -_ Rurr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dre: essers, Spoolers, Etc. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 

We reclothe o. furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “**'Scmersct streots, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 








CELL DRIER MACHINE Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


An 8-foot Cell Machine Equals a 55-foot Cylinder Machine 
Heavy Fabrics may be Dried at 125-Yard Speed 


SELL DRIER INSTALLED IN A PROMINENT COTTON 


THE CELL DRIER is the most efficient machine on the market 
for drying yarn or cloth of all grades and weights. It has come 
rapidly into favor, replacing the cumbersome cylinder machines 
and affording marked economy in cost of operation, and in floor 
space covered, in labor, power and repairs. It utilizes steam to the 
highest advantage and without complicated piping. It operates 
with positively driven rolls, has easily adjusted tension and does not 


strain the goods. 


Write for photographs of Cell Drier installations with 
full particulars and estimates 
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Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


- 
— 
——_ 


Cone Winding. Br Noo 9 Both ‘‘Open’’ and 


. “ owe > tn oa FLEE & “Close” Winding 
es bates ee CESS er ape 


Tube Winding. 


Skein Winding. Machines for every 


Quill Winding. branch of textile 


7 } turing 
Doubling manufacturing. 


New Model No. 12 Cone and Tube Winder, 


We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 
Manufacturing Plant in the World 
with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 


“New Century” Bushed ree ™ day. 


Cards 


Our splendid facilities guarantee pr mpt 


{ immediate deliveries. Our equi] 
nt, than which no better exists, guar- 


tees the highest grade of all hard 
1 spools of the highest quality pro- 
curable at medium prices. 


COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS, 
WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS, 
WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS, 

WOOL WARP SPOOLS. 


. We can give one week del , nm any 
The Lombard Machine Co., af 


he e kinds of sp 


Wissesstes Glass Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing Co., 
: LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIiGcwn PRESSURE 


VALVES «ano FITTINGS 


‘“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES; 
1I2Ss KFEDERAL S’TREE'’T, BOSTON, 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 


MASS. 


er ae pia ye ae 





